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PRE FAC E 



The Volunteer movement in 1859, and its subsequent develop- 
ment is, perhaps, one of the most notable national phenomena of 
our time. Notwithstanding the energy displayed by the people 
of this country in periods of national peril, and the invincible 
bravery with which our troops have ever stood the onset of the 
battlefield, strange to say, it had all but become a settled 
conviction, and a bye-word, in the minds and mouths of Euro- 
pean, nations, and had even come to be all but accepted by 
ourselves, that we were only "A Nation of Shopkeepers ;" that 
whatever our statesmen and soldiers had achieved in times 
past, it was now our humble vocation to spin and weave, to dig 
coal, to smelt iron ; and to build ships by which to transmit 
to the world's markets the products of our drudgery, or, as the 
phrase went, of our profitable industry. Trumpets and ban- 
nersi swords and guns, were not even to hang on the walls— 
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despised things, they were to be thrown out as degraded old 
rubbish, and the worship of the Pen and the Hustings arose as 
the coming luminaries, whose effulgence was to give strength 
and power to our country, and make it more stable than the 
sword had ever done. Many listened to the sweet and delu- 
sive songs of peace, but in the very, midst of their grandest 
anticipations, the demon War, burst forth with unmitigated 
fury, and the people, with almost one accord, forgot their 
dreams, and gave assent to the strife. Revolt in India followed, 
but Great Britain did not throw away the sword, and trust 
either to the Pen or the prelections of the missionary. Sh e 
re-conquered India, and in the midst of the war frenzy blew the 
traitors into space from the mouths of cannon. Little more 
than a year further in our history, some idle boasts of French 
Colonels, and some frantic Pen threats of French Editors, 
roused our people to a sense of insecurity, notwithstanding our 
forts and fleets ; and the movement which I have ventured to 
record was the result. 

These facts prove that the national sentiment was not repre- 
sented in the fatuous assertion of our poltroonery, or the belief 
that the old heroic instincts of the race had been enervated by 
a few years of lucrative labour, or oi prosperous commerce and 
interchange with other parts of the globe. 

The object in view in writing the following pages is to show 
the alacrity with which the people of the United Kingdom flew 
to arms at the very shadow of danger ; the universal greeting of 
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encouragment the movement met, and the assiduity with which 
the Volunteers undertook military duties, without sacrificing 
their position as civilians. The same alacrity to give Volun- 
teer service has been exhibited in every period of national ap- 
prehension j but the peculiar feature of the modem patriotic 
movement is, that it only offers supplementary, rather than im- 
mediate service. The small regular army the country can 
afford to keep is believed to be quite sufficient for any sudden 
emergency of war, but the Volunteers undertake that, should 
that army be called to foreign shores, they will perform their 
duties in defence of hearth and home. 

For nineteen years, the spirit first evoked among our people, 
and their patriotic enrolment in the auxiliary ranks, has not 
diminished, but rather increased, while Volunteers have, year 
by year, been assimilating themselves in dress, in drill, and in dis- 
cipline to the regular Regiments of the Line. It is hard to know 
what duties the country would expect from the Volunteers, but 
sneers should be withheld. Their duties are strictly local, and 
their services can only be rendered within the kingdom ; but 
there need be no doubt, and quite as little fear, that should the 
exigency arise — let us hope at present far off— the Volunteers 
of the present day will not sully the reputation of heroic fore- 
fathers, but perform their duty as sturdily as the race they be- 
long to have ever done. 

It is not necessary that Volunteers should be lovers of strife, 
neither is it so with the soldier. Nineteen years of Volunteering 
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have not made our people a whit more warlike^ or disposed to 
strife, than the nineteen years which preceded them ; and the re- 
cords of our police-courts, and the evidence of our local magis- 
trates, will show that our youth are more orderly in large oities, 
and less given to brawls than they were before. The movement 
has brought class into contact with class, and the artisan and 
labouring Volunteer have learned to respect order, to accept 
of discipline, and to give obedience. 

In the following chapters I have endeavoured to show how 
essentially defensive military organization is demanded as 
a necessity in every commanity of men, and by every nation ; 
and it must not be forgotten that defensive organization in- 
cludes within it as well the art of attack. 

It is not necessary we should ignore the horrors of war, nor 
cease to regard war as the greatest of atrocities — " Woe to him 
by whom the offence cometh." If it be infamous and iniqui- 
tous to rouse the war demon, and let him loose to ravage and 
destroy, it is God-like to resist war, and subdue the destroyer. 
Therefore the character of the man who, by martial training, 
becomes a soldier or volunteer, in order that he may place 
himself in jeopardy, of life even, to defend his home or uphold 
its liberties and honour, deserves, and has ever been held, in 
the highest respect ; and so noble has the profession of the 
soldier been regarded in all ages, as to be considered utterly in- 
compatible with dishonour or with falsehood. 



tn dealing mth ithe .early period of the Volimtieer move- 
ment, I have found the mass of impcMtant events ooaneeted 
with it so crowd upon me, that I have only managed to bring 
my present labours down to the passing of the Volunteer Act, 
which really consolidated the movement, in 1863. The re- 
maining portion of the History must be left for another volume, 
should health and leisure be afforded me. Meanwhile, I have 
endeavoured, besides giving a short narrative of £arly Volun- 
teer and Military History, to give an account of the formation, 
in 1859, of the London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
Volimteer Corps, with a.general sketch of the establishment of 
Volunteer Corps throughout the country; the names of the gen- 
tlemen principally active in the formation of corps in these 
places, and of the early Officers; also, the names of Officers 
who were present at the Volunteer Levee, in March, i860, and 
at the Reviews by the Queen in Hyde Park, Loudon, in July, 
i860, and at Holyrood Park, Edinburgh, in August, i860, 
with the progress and vicissitudes of the movement down to 
the passing of the Volunteer Act 

Besides the numerous works acknowledged throughout the 
volume, I have been mainly indebted in my labour to War 
Office and other official records and memoranda ; to the news- 
papers of the day, and to copious notes taken by myself during 
my connection, from the beginning, with the force. I am not 
aware that any other writer has undertaken the task I have now 
attempted to fulfil ; and, therefore, whatever may be my imper- 



fections and shortcomings, future historians may find soma^ 
thing herein recorded which iiay help their labours. 

J. C. 

60 Abbotsfobd Place, 
Glasgow, istJuly, 187S. 



P.S. — At the present moment the existence of the Volunteer 
Force, coupled with the loyalty of our Army and Mihtia 
Reserves, as exemplified in the recent call to duty, has 
enabled the British Government to take up that firm posi- 
tion on the Eastern Question which will tend to make British 
influence once more paramount in Europe. 
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60 Abbotsford Flags, 

Glasgow, 6^A Hay^ 1878. 

To His Royal Highness 

The Duke of Cambridge, 

K.G., G.C.B., K.P., G.C.M.G., &C., 

Commanding'in-ChUf the Forces, 

Sir, — I am just completing the First Volume of a work to record the 
History of the Great Patriotic Movement of 1859, under the title herewith 
enclosed. I am not aware that any previous attempt has been made to 
record the period in a regular way, and I propose to continue the History 
in another Volume down to the present time. 

Any qualifications I may have for the task I have undertaken, and which 
has been pressed upon me by officers in the Service, lie in the fact that I 
have been connected with literature and journalism for the last thirty years, 
and have conducted, since 1868, the Volunteer News and Military Record^ 
and, further, have served as a Captain of Volunteers from the commence- 
ment down to 1876, when I retired with rank, &c. 

I have noted, with respectful admiration, the manner in which your 
Royal Highness, from the beginning, encouraged and counselled the 
movement, and I have endeavoured to record, for the benefit of those to 
follow, how much the British people are indebted to your generous leader- 
ship for the establishment of a force which has now become, and promises 
more and more to become, a permanent and important Military Insti« 

tution« 
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I should feel deeply gratified and highly honoured should your Royal 
Highness permit me to dedicate my First Volume to you, not only as the 
illustrious head of the Army, and my Military chief, but also as one whom 
the British Soldier and the British Volunteer must ever hold in the highest 
honour and respect* 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most dutiful and obedient Servant, 

John Crawford, Captain, 

Retired^ late iqth Lanark R. K 



REPLY. 

Commander-in-Chief's Office, 
May 7, 1878. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Duke of Cambridge to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, and say that it will give His Royal Highness much 
pleasure to have the First Volume of your ** History of Defensive Organi- 
zation, &c.," dedicated to him. 

^Yours most truly, 

J. Macdonald, 

Lt^'Genrra/, 
Captain Crawford, 
60 Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Origin and Cause of Defensive Resistance — Its 

Necessity. 

In the attempt to classify man in the scale of animated being, 
he has been described as a cooking animal. Natura,lists, per- 
haps, may find themselves satisfied with this classification, in 
so far as they may not have discovered any other animal into 
whose systems of domestic economy Schools of Cookery have 
been introduced* Perhaps, however, there are attributes by 
which man may be as strongly characterised, otherwise than 
those which exhibit him as yearning after the flesh pots of the 
kitchen, and snuffing, afar ofi", the fragrance of savoury stews, 
and of meats boiled . and roasted He may not be the only 
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animal with savage propensities, but undoubtedly he is the only 
one that collects the materials of nature, stores up seasons of 
industrial energy, and gathers in and hoards up the wealth of the 
world, in order that he may concoct schemes of vengeance, 
and construct implements and engines of destruction and 
slaughter against his own species ; and, therefore, he might as 
well be classified 3LSpar eoicdlence a fighting animal. And yet, 
what is life but a struggle and a fight — 2>. continuous victory or 
a sudden end ? Every living thing is impelled into being by a 
power extraneous to itself, and is afterwards left to its own 
energy, inherent or acquired, to maintain its existence* The 
moment the fight to live ceases, death supervenes. In the 
struggle of life individuality — selfishness — ^asserts itself every- 
where. The strong and the mighty go forth strewing the weak 
in their path. In the moral, no less than in the material world, 
there are mighty contentions ever in progress. The very ex- 
istence of energy, of force, of life denotes a struggle — their 
absence, death. Man, however, seems, next to his Creator, 
the arbitrator of life. All things exist that he may triumph 
over them and live. He is the despot over field and forest, 
and all that in them is. His transcendent energy, be it God 
or demon-bom, is ever impelling him on in the career of ag- 
grandisement, and he is not always over-careful of the interests 
and rights of his fellow-men. By force or subtlety, advantages 
are obtained which provoke the forthputting of more deter- 
mined strength and ^nore relentless cunning. Hence arise 
contentions and wars,' — Captains and Generals and armed men 
— communities banded together for self-protection — kingdoms 
and empires, with all the paraphernalia of courts and camps, 
and classes privileged by the force of conquest. War or the 
use of arms becomes a necessity, that treaties may be honour- 
ably kept, and that the laws which the community agree shall 
govern them may be maintained in honour and in dignity. 
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The history of the world has shown that no nation or country 
has ever maintained itself which lacked not only the energy to 
cultivate the soil, and the constructive intellect to develop the 
arts, but which lacked also the courage to hold its own, or the 
valour to assert and keep its independence. We have among 
us people who hold that individual and national rights can be 
maintained without resort to arms — ^that all disputes may be 
settled by friendly arbitrement— -so much the better — ^but the 
existence during the entire history of the human race of a 
different state of things tells sadly against the arguments 
and mental vision of these constitutionally good and pious 
men. We confess we seldom hear the argument but we 
think of some shivery-shaky creature who is very desirous 
to have all the advantages on his own side, who likes the 
best place and all the tit-bits at the dinner-table, and 
the warmest comer at the family hearth, but who fears much 
trouble or ruffling of the spirit to gain his subtle buj strictly legal 
policy. It seems to be forgotten by those who are so very fond 
ot appeals to law courts in every case of dispute, from half-a- 
crown to an empire, that all law, all treaties, all contracts, truly 
and directly rest on force, on arms — on the shotted cannon and 
on the rifle and the bayonet. What means the very simple 
looking/racas of the deforcement of so small and despised a 
thing of the law as a sheriff's-officer ? Does it not at once raise 
an appeal to the law of force and to the ultimatum even of 
arms ? A country is virtually non-existent which cannot enforce 
its own decrees, and chat it may enforce these decrees it main- 
tains over and above the communal civil force with their staves 
and truncheons — its battalions and its batteries of trained sol- 
diers. In national disputes, what power is there to compel the 
ambitious and evil-doing despot to accept a decision, adverse to 
his own views and aims, but the power of the sword ? Appeals 
to reason ar^ all excellent things when talked over among rea- 
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sonable, peace-loving, and contented men, who. have no wish to 
be unreasonable, and no desire either to steal their neighbour's 
goods or cut their neighbour's throat. It is very different, how- 
ever, with your Greek or Italian brigand, who intercepts you in 
a quiet morning's walk or ride, and carries you off for your 
health's sake to his robber's nest in the mountains, and who 
simply lets you and your friends know that in so many days or 
hours so much ransom must be paid down, or your throat will 
be cut. Depend upon it, strength and power — ^the power of 
money, the strength of i8 inch ironclads, the stability of fort- 
resses with 80 or even 200-ton ordnance, the possession of 
squadrons, brigades, and battalions, fully panoplied for war,— 
impart that dignified calm which ever sits on the brow of peace. 
It does seem strange, indeed, that pious. God-fearing, fraternal 
communities, whether Turks or Christians, should only be de- 
barred from flying at each other's throats, and from thrusting 
their hands into each other's pockets, by the armed discipline of 
the soldier, where the persuading sweetness of the policeman and 
his truncheon fails. Yet so it is. Mankind depend for peace 
to enjoy life and push their way in the world on law ; and law 
can only establish itself or proclaim order on the basis of force 
— on arms. It may be reasonable, and religion teaches us that 
it is so, to respect truth and justice, and all that is virtuous and 
amiable; but respect even is not commanded by goodness 
alone without power. Tlie good man is respected because he 
will no more be cozened than the knave. His force of charac- 
ter, or his force of limb, to resent evil is the chief element in 
the homage of respect which is paid to the good and just man. 
Without dignity and strength the good man becomes a weakling 
and a fool. In promiscuous dealings with the world experience 
does not encourage reliance on the mere principle of abstract 
goodness, and astuter considerations rule the diplomacy alike of 
ations and individuals. Shall we, then, henceforth for ever 
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despair of the realization of that blessed aspiration of Robert 
Bums — 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That man to man the world o'er 

Shall brithers be for a' that. 

Heaven prosper the glorious hope, but human goodness is yet 
far in the rear of human reason, or the illuminating influence of 
Christian faith. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Ethics of Military Resistance — Its Lawfulness. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that law and order have 
their foundations on force and strength. Law is founded in 
opposition to evil, to repress the wicked and protect the good. 
It is the outcome of the experience and the wisdom of the 
(Community it is intended to govern ; but it remains a dead 
letter without a posse <omitaHs behind it. The Sovereign rules 
b} the will of the people, and the throne is upheld by the 
strength of the nation, and the people repose in confidence, 
knowing that all legitimate transactions will be carried through, 
and that breaches of faith will be denounced by the law, and 
punished by the judge, because the judgment seat is not only 
established in righteousness but upheld on power. 

Yet we are told by a class that armed resistance is a crime, 
and the functions of the soldier the crowning atrocity in human 
wickedness. We doubt not there are some good men who hold 
this view — men, too, who with heroic stubbornness, which might 
not disgrace a stricken field, would suffer at the stake for their 
opinions — but there are others, constitutional weaklings, who get 
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jolly over the water tank and gormandize upon cabbages, 
who decry all war, and the exercise of all force — some of them, 
so sacred do they hold the human person, would have you 
hanged if you gave them a black eye, but riot for all the world 
would they strike you in front, and from whose insidious malice, 
in word or deed behind the back, let heaven defend. These 
men are eloquent on schemes of arbitration, peace conventions, 
treaties of commerce, and other pleasing devices. The history 
of war is but a history of foiled arbitration, of broken treaties, 
of despised conventions. The commander of a hundred 
legions is not to be charmed from his determined purpose by 
the silly song of fear or peace. He has ever accepted treaties 
and made conventions of peace that he might recruit his 
strength for a fitter opportunity to fulfil his ungained purpose, 
and when gained he will retain, or use, his conquest in virtue 
of the sword with which he seized it But the taking of human 
life in war is a dreadful crime ; in fact, we are forbidden by 
the same code of morals alike to hang the murderer or shoot 
the invader. We are told in Scripture that there are no de- 
grees in the breaking of God's commandments. The degree 
of guilt between a thief, a liar, a deceiver^ a wily hypocrite, a 
fomenter of brawls, and a homicide, may therefore be purely 
one of sentiment. The sneaking scoundrel who would not 
hurt a fly, and who would faint at sight of a bloody nose, may 
be as great an enemy to mankind as he who, in ungovernable 
anger, destroys life, or in forcible covetousness takes posses- 
sion of his neighbour's watch. In short, the difference between 
petty larceny and despotic aggression may be nothing in 
wickedness, but lie only in the sphere in which the culprit 
moves. The crimes of nations, as of individuals, are equally 
entitled to adequate repression — a kick from an indignantly 
wielded boot* may send a contemptible sneak howling to his 
seat of penitence, but when you deal with imperial or royal 
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ruffians you require battalions and ironclads, breechloading 
rifles, well stored arsenals, and far-ranging artillery. 

The regular soldier or the trained citizen is not necessarily a 
man of blood, and there can be nothing immoral in a body of 
law-abiding citizens uniting their strength and submitting to 
military discipline for the purpose of protecting themselves and 
their families from spoliation, or of achieving deliverance from 
some gross and destroying wrong. Union in manifold ways is 
a source of strength, and becomes patriotic and even heroic 
when undertaken for the national defence against evil. War is 
not necessarily for wicked ends, but when it is so it is the 
greatest wickedness under the sun; and when undertaken to 
protect home and hearth, to defend or relieve the oppressed, 
to maintain or achieve freedom, it must assuredly be not only 
good but glorious. If the life of a fellow-citizen is beset before 
our eyes, we are bound by every principle of manhood to at- 
tempt his rescue, even at risk of personal injury, and to destroy 
the destroyer rather than he should effect his murderous pur- 
pose. Cowardice and contemptible poltrooner}' alone can hold 
other argument So it is in war. When for noble ends — to 
protect and save —war is the most godlike of human under- 
takings. God forbid that in this country there ever should 
arise a love of war — a seeking afler war for its own bloodthirsty 
sake — but as fervently let us deprecate the fear of, or the dread 
of battle. We shall not seek the fight, but we trust that 
those of our own day, as well as those who may come 
afler us, will ever be so far imbued with the spirit of our 
and their forefathers that they shall not shun it when it comes. 
Therefore, are we doing our duty in keeping alive the martial 
spirit which descended on these lands far back beyond the 
range of historic times, which baffled the Romans, and after 
extracting from them much good in art and science, and even 
b war, sent them back to their own land ; which defied the 
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Dane, which timeailter time humbled the aggressor, before a handful 
of sturdy patriots, whose blood has enriched our plains with a 
martial ardour, which the last eighteen years have proved is 
yet quick and ready to emulate the deeds of old. Seldom do 
poets sing in praise of war as war, yet one whom few will 
accuse of possessing a bloodthirsty spirit has written some 
strong lines upon the subject. William Wordsworth, the gentle 
dweller among the Lakes of Cumberland, and the philosophic 
aspirant of the coming glories of renovated humanity, has thus 
spoken : — 

** €k>d's most perfect instrument 
In working out a pure intent 
Is man — ^array'd for mutual slaughter, 
Yea, carnage is His daughter." 

Of course the poet speaks of war undertaken for some great and 
glorious end in the redemption of human suffering and the ex- 
tension of human happiness, and the soldier the heroic agent 
who, out of disorder and evil, wrests order, and bestows bless- 
ing on the world. Dr Paley, the pious and learned Archdeacon 
of Carlisle, while condemning war from criminal motives, de- 
fends the profession of the soldier as not inconsistent with the 
prpfession of a Christian. " Though war itself," says the vener- 
able Archdeacon, " be enumerated among the sorest calamities 
with which a land can be visited, the profession of a soldier is 
no where forbidden or condemned ;" and then he goes on to 
quote the saying of John the Baptist to the Roman soldiers, 
" Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be 
content with your wages," to show that the sacred messenger 
did not ask that they should relinquish their profession in order 
to prepare themselves for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Again, Paley adds, that when Cornelius, the Roman centurion, 
of whom Christ said, " I have not found so great faith, no not 
in Israel," became a convert, there is no evidence that he 
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quitted the service of the Roman legion, and the Saviour said 
nothing that induces the belief that he was an ineligible convert 
because he was a soldier. 



CHAPTER III. 

Military Training the Real Defence of Art, Science, 
AND Religion, and its Neglect the sure Forerunner 
of National Decay. 

In every age of the world science, art, and industry have 
flourished under the protection of the brave. Religion, com- 
merce, literature, and all that forms civilization have existed 
only among those peoples whose military prowess was sufficient 
not only to command the respect of, but even to overawe sur- 
rounding nations. Barbarians can neither have freedom nor 
make advancement save by putting forth energies which fit 
them alike for war or peace. From the earliest times'communi. 
ties who wished to be free, and to advance in wealth and com- 
fort, have had to resort to arms for their defence. In the 
rader ages undoubtedly the proportion of men armed for the 
field would be greater than in ages of higher advancement. 
For instance, a community who live by the chase are almost to 
a man inured to the habits of the soldier, and with little or no 
training are ever ready to take the field; an agricultural or a pasto- 
ral people also, from their constant occupation in the open air, 
are more easily adapted to the requirements of war. But as society 
becomes more settled, and trade and manufactures arise, a great 
proportion devote themselves to indoor and sedentary occupa- 
tions, and the use of arms and military training are apt not only to 
be forgotten or neglected, but even to become irksome to many 

6 
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members of the community. But although this may he the 
ease^ it is impossible to dispense with military institutions o( 
some sort. The richer a people becomes, the snore they attach 
themselves to the peaceful arts and neglect manly exercises, 
they become just the more a tempting and an easy prey to 
envious neighbours. Therefore, a people incurs a fearful re- 
sponsibility who, because of wealth and riches and love of ease, 
allow themselves to be lulled into a Mse security of peace, and 
forget the cultivation of physical exercises and the maintenance 
of warlike institutions and military training. Walls and fort- 
resses and ships of war, mountain barriers, unfordable rivers, 
and rugged sea coasts, as defences against assault and disturbers 
of the peace, are all very well, but they are utterly worthless 
without the trained arms and stout hearts of patriotic deferfders. 
Therefore, it only is when the watchmen are set and the 
arsenal is full of warlike stores that the peaceful citizens can 
undertake the operations of industry and cultivate learning and 
the arts. Lord Bacon in his essay " On the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates " says : — " Walled towns, stored arsenals 
and armories, goodly races of horses, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery, and the like, all .this is a sheep in a lion's skin 
unless the breed and disposition of the people be stout and war- 
like. Nay, number (itselO in armies importeth not much where 
the people are of weak courage ; for, as Virgil saith, * it never 
troubles the wolf how many the sheep be.' " And again, as 
warning against effeminacy from prosperity, Bacon goes on to 
say, " Let states that aim at greatness take heed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast, for that maketh 
the common subject grow to be a peasant and base swain, 
driven out of heart, iand, in effect, but a gentleman's labourer. 
. . . So in countries if the gentlemen be too many the com- 
mons will be base ; and you will bring it to that, that not the 
hundredth poll will be fit for a helmet, especially as to the in- 



fantry, which is the nerve of an axmy ; and so there wiU be a 
great population and little strength." Further, " It is enough 
to point at it, that no nation which does not directly profess 
arms may look to have gxeatness fall into their mouths ; and, 
on the other side, it is a most certain oracle of time that those 
states that continue long in that profession . . do wonders ; 
and those that have professed arms but for an age, have not* 
withstanding commonly attained the greatness in that age which 
maintained them long after, when their profession and exercise 
of arms has grown to decay." The exercise of the same energy, 
courage, and intelligence which secures triumph in war never 
fails success in the prosecution of the arts of peace, never fails 
to establish wealth and comfort among the people, to secure 
liberty and perpetuate freedom^ and to work out for mankind 
their most glorious destinies. 

In all ages, in all states of society, under all forms of Govern- 
ment, we find the Ruler resting on the arm of the Warrior. 
Patriarchal, Monarchical, or Republican, no Government has 
ever dared neglect the military training of their people, or re- 
fused the call to arms, widiout falling a prey to the spoiler. 
The patriarch — priest, king, and warrior he may be — guides 
and directs in council, consecrates the altar, and even leads his 
tribe in war. Every member of such small communities be- 
comes proficient in military exercises and turns out at the call 
of his chief. In the larger combinations of men more com- 
plex arrangements may exist for protecting and furthering the 
interests of the common weal, but the obligation of every 
member to devote himself, his life, and his goods at the call of. 
the State is equally imperative on all. In an age when all this 
devotion and duty is got rid of by commutations and payment 
of taxes, the principle is ignored, and even by blatant agitators 
denied. The payment of money to hire the service of others 
to perform the duties we owe the State is apt to raise a rebel* 
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lious feeling against all that once was deemed noble, patriotic, 
and honourable ; and instead of patriotic devotion and faithful- 
ness to our country's cause, selfishness and covetousness and all 
grasping greed usurp their place — ^a disposition to grasp at more 
than a due share of the blessings of a prosperity which, 
to use the words of Bacon already quoted, " have fallen inte 
their mouths," and which have been obtained for them by the 
duty and sacrifice of former generations — a shirking, and even 
an ignorant denial of their obligations, and a total disavow- 
ment of all duties but that of making money — a petty, sedi- 
tious dissatisfaction with national institutions whose founda* 
tions have been planted and consolidated by the valour, the 
labour, and the wisdom of the past — a grudging spirit generally, 
and a self-glorification. The past hath its warnings, and if 
much that has come by evil, perhaps thoughtless teaching, be not 
retraced or redressed, disasters may ensue, and all in order that 
a few paltry and doubtful cheese-paring rights should have 
been acquired 



CHAPTER IV. 

National Military Organization and Training 

FOR War. 

Perhaps we have now said enough of the duties, and we 
may now come to the practices of nations in the matter of 
military training and defence. In referring to that most ancient, 
most dignified, and most familiar Book — the Bible— -we have 
been much struck in this connection with the operation of 
Moses, the glorious leader and lawgiver of the Jews, in his 
military enumeration of the tribes in the Wilderness of Sinai, 
and his second enumeration, thirty-eight years later, on the 
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borders of Canaan, and preparatory to the invasion and con- 
quest of that fertile land. The Emperor William could not 
more perfectly organize, and even mobilize, the German people 
than Moses, for the purposes of war and conquest, did the 
Israelites 4000 years ago. The first enumeration took 
place in the Wilderness in the. second year after their emanci* 
pation in Egypt Their leader evidently knew how weak was a 
mob of 3,000,000 souls to undertake the weary and restless 
pilgrimage on which they had entered, or fight their way among 
the warlike tribes by whom they might be surrounded and 
attacked, or how futile, without organization and discipline, it 
would be to attempt to settle such a horde in some pleasant 
land. Therefore Moses, after their families by the house of 
their fathers, made up a nominal roll of every[male from twenty 
years old and upwards- — all that were able to go forth to war* 
were numbered by their Armies, or Corps d' Army. To each 
Corps d' Army a captain or general was appointed, and the 
strength of the united forces was 603,550 fighting men. Taking 
the males fit for military service at one-fiflh of the population, 
the Israelites were even then a numerous nation, equal to 
the present population of Scotland, t 

■^^■^— ^^^ ■ — ... -I.— ..I. — . — - . -__ — , ■■ ■.■■■Ml. ■■■ I ■.■■^■■_. ■ ^--.■■». m»^k 

* According to the exigencies of the case, men are numbered as "able 
to go forth to war '' at various ages, from 15 to 55 — as in the levy en masse 
in 1803 — or even 60. In every 100,000 there are about 811 males between 
18 and 19 years of age, 4724 between 19 and 25, and 5535 between 18 and 
254 Great Britain will therefore contain about 1,800,000 between the latter 
ftges. In 1803, under the ** General Defence Act," it was found that there 
Were then in Great Britain 1,831,315 males between 17 and 55 capable of 
bearing arms. 

t In the little agrarian States of ancient Greece, a fourth or fifth part of 
the whole body of the people considered themselves as soldiers^ and would 
sometimes, it is said, take the field. Among the civilized nations of modem 
Europe, it is commonly computed that not more than one-hundredth part 
of any country can be employed as soldiers without ruin to the country 
which pays for their service. — Smithes Wealth o/Natum^ Book K, chmp. i. 
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Tribe, 


Captain. 


Son of 


Strei^. 


Keuben, 


Elizur, 


Shedeuv,. 


A^Soo 


Simeon, 


Shelumiel, 


Zurishaddai, 


59.3a> 


Gad, 


Eliasaph, 


Deuel, 


45.650 


Judah, 


Nahshon, 


Amminadab, 


74,600 


Issachar, 


Nathaneel, • 


Zuar, 


54.400 


Zebulun, 


Eliab, 


Helob, 


57,400 


Ephiaim, 


Elishama, 


Ammihud, 


40,500 


Mannasseh, ' 


Gamaliel, 


PedahTJur, 


3«.aoo 


Benjamin, • 


Abidan, 


Gideoni, 


35,400 


Dan, 


Ahiezer, 


Ammishaddai, • 


62,700 


Asher, 


Pagiel, 


Ocran, 


41,600 


Naphtali, 


Ahira, 


Enan, 


53,400 



603,550 

The tribe of Levi was enumerated among the non-combatants, 
and, we presume, besides being the chaplains, were the quarter- 
masters, &c., of the army. They numbered 22,000. 

Moses next proceeds to mobilise this vast army, " £very man 
of the children of Israel shall pitch by his own standard, with 
the ensign of their father's house, far off about the tabernacle 
of the congregation shall they pitch," and then he proceeds to 
give them their appointed places of muster. 

Thirty-eight years later Moses again numbered the people on 
the borders of Canaan, preparatory to their invasion and occu- 
pation of it as the Lord their God had given them. But, first 
of ail, they had to drive out the many nations who inherited the 
country, which they did with great and conquering bravery. 
The enumeration on this occasion recognised the various septs 
or smaller clans of the great House of Israel, and of all these 
enum erated above twenty years of age not a man remained of the 
former numbering, save Caleb, son of Jephunneh, and Joshua, 
son of Nun. The census shows very little change during the 
thirty-eight years, as the following testifies : — 
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43.730 


Simeon, 
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• 




22,200 


Gad, 
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40,500 


Judah, - 
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76,500 


Issachar, 
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64,300 


Zebulun, 
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Mannasseh, 
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Ephraim, 
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32.500 


Benjamin, 
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45.600 


Dan, 
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64,400 


Ashcr, - 
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53.400 


Naphtali, 
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45,400 



601,730 
When the invasion of the Midianites was determined, Moses, 
like a good War Minister, did not send forth this great host to bat- 
tle, but " of every tribe a thousand throughout the tribes of Israel 
shall ye send to the war, so there were delivered out of the thou- 
sands of Israel twelve thousand men armed for war, "and the thirty- 
first chapter of the Book of Numbers details the conquest by 
these twelve thousand Israelitish conscripts, and the worse than 
Bulgarian atrocities that followed.* In three years the military 

* ** And they slew all the males. . . . And the children of Israel 
took all the women of Midian captives, and their little ones, and took the 
spoil of their^ cattle, and all their flocks, and all their goods. And they 
burnt all their cities wherein they dwelt, and all the goodly castles, with 
fire. . . . And Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, and 
said into them, ... * Have ye saved all the women alive ? . 
Now therefore kill every male among the little ones, and kill every woman 
that hath known man by lying with him. But all the women that 
have not known a man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves." These 
are enumerated as ** Thirty-and-two thousand persons in all, of women who 
had not known man. ** We are not told the number of the little ones, nor of 
the women who were thus ruthlessly massacred, but we have sufficient data 
to afford evidence of the relentless butchery which has characterised 
Eastern strife in the past, as in the wars of the Turks and the Russians of 
the present day, 
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organization of Israel had conquered the chosen land, and the 
children of Israel by their bravery possessed it as the inheritance 
of the sword alone. So much, then, for the chosen people — 
that wondrous race which fills all history — ^great in conquest, 
great in literature, and overflowing with the holy fire of hea- 
venly inspiration. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Feudal and Militia Systems. 

We shall now glance at the modes of military arrangement and 
defence of more secular races of men. In the earlier periods 
of society the hired soldier did not exist. A buffet and a blow 
from the closed fist, or if found more expedient, from the sweep 
of a stout cudgel or club, might suffice to protect the home- 
stead from the marauder, but the cudgel soon gives way, by the 
ingenuity of the fighting race, to more deadly weapons — the 
spear and the sword take their place — ^and the combatant learns 
to assault his enemy from a distance, and the stone thrown by 
the hand gives way to the sling and the javelin, and they in 
their turn to the bow and arrow; and the engines of destruction 
are developed from the trunk of a tree, used as a battering 
ram, to the catapult and the balista, and those dire engines of 
assault, which came with the improvements in the art of 
mediaeval war. As a matter of necessity, communities were 
compelled to increase their watchfulness, and to develop their 
powers of resistance. Drill and discipline had to be super- 
added to the inventions of the armourer and the engineer, and 
as a question of expediency, the athletic and the active members 
of the community had to bestow some pains to acquire the 
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subtleties ot fence and guard, and to learn to act together so 
as to unite their common strength for the purposes of conquest. 
Among a primitive people, depending on agriculture, the chase, 
or pasture, there is always a considerable amount of unoccupied 
or idle time on the hands of the people. This is chiefly spent 
in sports, hence military trainini? adds a new enjoyment to such 
a people, and the hardship of drill is unfelt ; and, therefore, 
military service is given gratuitously and without pay. The 
chief men become the officers, and according to the loyalty, 
bravery, skill, and discipline of the people, so does the com- 
munity thrive and become rich and prosperous. They sit 
under their vines and their fig trees, and enjoy the comforts and 
the blessings of Providence. Why? Because no one dares 
make them afraid. The reivers who live by 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can, 

soon discover that so prudent a people are entitled to 
high respect, and they permit them to live in peace. But 
as society progresses and industry creates new wants; and 
as manufactures and arts complicate the relations of men 
to each other, there is much less time on hand to attend 
to outdoor recreations, and military training, never very profi- 
table in an industrial sense, becomes irksome and is less freely 
given ; the population grows more dense, and a smaller pro- 
portion, of course, is suflBcient for the service of the State, and 
a Militia system is invented. A certain proportion of the 
people only are called on to give service. The causes of war, 
too, have become more comphcated, and the conduct of 
hostilities has become magnified, both in duration and intensity, 
by the improved inventions in attack and defence. Science 
and art not only bestow their favours for domestic good, but 

c 
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they also furnish the most destructive engines and implements 
of offence and war; therefore, as military science becomes more 
abstruse, the larger is the drain upon the time of the citi- 
zen to make him an efficient soldier, and the history of our 
military training laws is a pretty fair reflex of our national pro- 
gress. At the same time, the great fundamental obligation of 
every citizen, in cases of emergency, to serve the State, is never 
cancelled, and is brought into operation up to the present day, 
as the French and Germans well know in the war of 1871-2. 

In rural districts the great proprietors of the land in early 
times claimed the service of their tenants or serfs in case of 
war, and the common people held their lands on these condi- 
tions. As trade and manufactures grew up, and cities were 
formed, the Royal Authority looked to the burghers for warlike 
assistance when required, and in consideration of such military 
service, towns and cities were endowed with many privileges. 
Both the peasantry and the burghers were required to provide 
themselves with efficient arms and also to train themselves in 
using them. Hence the wappenschaws of mediaeval times — 
periodical musters at which every citizen had to appear, fully 
armed and appointed, and show his skill with bow and arrow, 
with broadsword and spear. The readers of Sir Walter Scott 
will recal many instances of these district musters and the 
stirring incidents that often signalised them — for instance, as in 
the grand tournament recorded in " Ivanhoe." The style of 
accoutrement was frequently fixed by statute, every subject being 
armed according to his means. The prowess of the English 
archers, and their cloth yard arrows, is recorded on every page 
of history, and with that arm their greatest victories were won. 
In Scotland also the bow was a much esteemed weapon, but 
the claymore became the instrument with which our fathers 
maintained their independence and won their early renown. 
The Scottish yeomen, although enjoined to have bows and 
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quivers, yet preferred the spear, the mace, and the battle axe ; 
while their defensive armour was the plate-jack, hawberk or 
brigantine, and their missile weapons cross-bows and culverins. 
All wore swords of excellent temper, and a voluminous hand- 
kerchief twisted round their necks, not for keeping out the 
cold, but for resisting the cut of the sword. The burgesses, 
like the yeomen, were enjoined to be armed with bows, sword, 
buckler, knife (dirk,) spear, or a good axe instead of a bow. If 
they were worth ;^ioo, their ^mour was to be of white or 
bright harness and bright steel caps, without crest or visor. 
The weapon schawings were held four times a-year, under the 
aldermen or bailiffs. When called upon to take the field, each 
man was bound to appear, with forty days' provisions, which he 
carried on his back, or as he best might. The King could not 
depend upon his army beyond that period, and delay in taking 
the field, or in pushing onto victory, was consequently fatal, as. at 
the battle of Flodden, where the forty days had expired, and the 
army began to melt away. We know the disastrous result of 
that day to Scotland, when the " Flowers o' the forest were a* 
wede away." Essentially, then, these men were volunteers, at 
least they undoubtedly were citizen-soldiers, making the war 
mostly at their own expense, and from what we know from his- 
tory, the service of our fathers was as freely given for the freedom 
and honour of their country as the service of the Volunteers ot 
our own day* In the pages of Sir Walter Scott we can note the 
appearance, the equipment and discipline of such an army most 
graphically portrayed. History tells how, before Flodden, 
James IV* wasted precious time in vain display when he should 
have met the English with as gallant a host as ever was equipped 
for battle. We presume the grand muster and review, before 
the march to Flodden, which Scott describes in" Marmion," took 
place on the same ground as that on which that glorious array 
of Volunteers welcomed their Queen, in Holyrood Park, on the 
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8th August, i860, and we cannot resist the temptation to quote 
Scott's descriptive lines — 

Nor less did Marmion's skilful view 
Glance every line and squadron through. 
And much he marvelled one small land 
Could marshal forth such various band. 

For men at arms were here, 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 
Like iron towers for strength and weight, 
On Flemish steeds of bone and height. 

With battle axe and spear. 
Young knights and squires, a lighter train. 
Practised their chargers on the plain. 



He saw the hardy burghers there, 
March, arm'd, on foot, with faces bare. 

For visor they wear none. 
Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight, 
But burnished were their corslets bright ; 
Their brigantines and goi^ets light. 

Like very silver shone, 
Long pikes they had for standing fight— 

Two-handed swords they wore — 
And many wielded mace of weight. 

And bucklers bright they bore. 
On foot the yeomen too, but dressed 

In his steel jack, a swarthy vest. 

With iron quilted well. 
Each at his back a slender store. 
His forty days provisions bore, 

As feudal statutes tell. 
His arms were halbard, axe, or spear, 
A cross bow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger knife and brand. 
Sober he seemed and sad of cheer. 
As loath to leave his cottage dear 

And march to foreign strand 
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Or musing who would guide his steer 

To tiU his foUow land ? 
Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye, 

Did ought of dastard terror lie. 



Next Marmion marked the Celtic race — 
Of different language, form and face — 
A various race of man. 

Of taller race the chiefs they own, 
Were by the eagle's plumage known $ 
The hunted red deer's undressed hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The gracefiil bonnet decked their head. 
Back fix>m their shoulders hung the plaid ; 
A broad sword of unwieldy length, 
A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded targe they wore ; 
And quivers, bows and shafts ; but O * 
Short was the shaft and weak the bow 

To that which England bore. 
The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle axe ; 
They raised a wild and wondering cry 
As Marmion with his guide passed by. 

If the mitistrel has truly described this muster of a patriot 
and not a regular army, he might well conceive Lord Marmion 
giving vent to his chivalrous admiration^ thus : — 

Oh ! well Lord Lion hast thou said 
Thy king from warfare to dissuade 

Were but a vain essay ; 
For, by Stt George, were that host mine^ 
Not power infernal nor divine, 
Should e'et to peace my soul incline, 
Till I had dimmed their armours' shine. 

In glorious battle fray. 
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Alexander Alison, in his Philosophy and History of CivilizO' 
Hon (i860) p.p. 263-9, in reference to the banding together of 
society for the purposes of war in feudal times, says : — " The 
feudal system may be considered the connecting link between 
barbarism and civilization, and as a stepping-stone to something 
better, it was good and necessary. Our ancestors not being far 
enough advanced to maintain garrison-towns, or a rural police 
to protect them from the inroads of their neighbours, naturally 
resorted to the plan of fortifying their dwellings. This primitive 
system gave rise to chivalry \ but as to law and justice, the nobles 
encased in steel and protected by the battlements, knew little 
more than the law of their own will and pleasure. Not subject 
to law themselves, they exercised absolute power over their de- 
pendents." 



CHAPTER VI . 

Militia Organization Supplanting the Feudal 

System. 

We have already stated that all governments have an inherent 
and constitutional right to the service of their subjects to defend 
the country \ but at the same time,' it is held and conceded as 
an equally fundamental principle, that no free man, at least in 
these islands, can, without the authority of Parliament, be 
sent out of the Kingdom against his will, and while the claim 
of universal service is acknowledged, yet Parliament has ever 
in this country most zealously watched the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative. Conscription for the army is therefore a 
thing unknown in Great Britain, although the law of ballot for 
the militia is still in force, and is only suspended year by year 
on the re-enactment of the Militia Act. The first principle 
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should be borne in mind in all discussions of the military 
service question. Nay/ further, the country has an absolute 
right to dispose of the service of all kinds, and even property 
of its subjects if required for, the general good. The head of 
the State is not only the fountain of law and honour, but also 
the dispenser and disposer of all that belongs to the State, 
Military organization and service is for the defence of the State 
and its institutions, and for the maintenance of the general 
good. Every subject is equally interested in and benefited 
by the upholding of law and order and the prevention of in- 
vasion, and, therefore, is under equal obligation to do everj- 
thing in his power to that end ; and all laws affecting militia 
service, of which we now come to speak, are based on these 
recognitions. Long prior to the establishment of either amercen- 
ary or a standing army, a militia system existed, which was often 
the sole military organization ot the times. The foundation of a 
military system out of which a national militia was first formed, 
is ascribed to Alfred the Great, ;»bout 878, and has been 
gradually organized after very many changes, till established 
pretty much on its present footing in England, in the reign of 
George Second, in 1757, and in Scotland in 1794. In Alfred's 
time the country was divided into hundreds of households or 
wapentakes, and these again into tythings or ten households. 
The feudal system, founded in 1086, apportioned the land into 
Royal fiefs, and the owners were bound to attend with their 
vassals at the King's call for forty days under payment of a 
heavy fine called Scutage. All foreign expeditions were paid 
by the crown, the chiefs receiving so much per head for the 
men they brought with them into service. From the middle of 
the i6th century, till Lord Cardweirs Army Organization Act 
in 1872, the mihtia forces, to which it may be said the vol- 
unteers are only an addition, were more or less under the con- 
trol of the Lord Lieutenants of Counties. Since 1872 the whole 
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land forces of Her Majesty have been placed under the Horse 
Guards and the Commander-in-Chief. In 1603, shortly after the 
accession of James of Scotland to the throne of England, that 
monarch called a general muster throughout England, when the 
number of able and armed men who came forward were 16,345 
pyoneers, 935 demi-lances, 6,777 ^^ig^ horses, besides the 
forces which the nobles and prelates could command, and which 
were estimated to be about 20,000 armed men and 4600 horses ; 
or, in all, 40,000 men, of whom 10,000 were cavalry* — ^the 
armed strength of England of that day, irrespective, however, we 
presume of the King's guards, would be about 40,000, of which 
10,000 were cavalry, t This class of military organization was 
all the country had to depend upon for its safety till the reign 
of Charles II, t when, in 1660, a standing army took its origin, 
and the militia laws were again amended; but the word 
" militia," applied to the armed forces, only about this time 
came into use, very likely to distinguish that form of citizen 
service from the more permanent forms of Royal Guards and 
standing or mercenary troops.§ The militia force thus sup- 
planted the old form of feudal service, the expense of raising 
and maintaining the troops so raised falling on the several 



* See Raikes* History of the ist Militia Regiment. 

t In the reign of Charles I, about 1625, the ballot was introduced, but 
was first applied to the Militia in the act of 1757 — ** Strength and cost of 
Brit. Army and Reserve Forces " Pamphlet — Bentley, Lond., 1871. 

X The feudal system underwent a great change in this reign. Lords 
Lieutenant were required to raise a Militia in their several counties for the 
service of the crown, and although the Officers were appointed by the 
Lords Lieutenant, the Sovereign exercised the chief command and could 
annul any appointment at his pleasure. Property was also then a necessary 
qualification for the Officers. — Brit. Soldier, Stocqueler, p. 17. 

§ In 1759 the regiments of the British army were, for the first time, by 
warrant numbered. They were 49 regiments and the marines. 
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counties, and being under the management to a certain extent 
of the county authorities. From the reign of Charles II, down 
to the present day, the Acts of Parliament controlling and 
modifying this form of service are very numerous, amounting to 
close upon four hundred in all. For the last 30 years, however, 
these Acts almost entirely are those suspending for the year the 
operation of the ballot. Among the conditions of contributing 
to this service, persons whose incomes were under ;^Soo per 
annum, or whose possessions were under ;£6ooo in value, were 
exempted from the charge of providing and equipping a horse- 
man, and no person with an annual income less than ;^5o, or 
an estate of ;^6oo, was required to provide and equip a foot 
soldier. No person was required to provide both horse and 
foot, and they themselves were not liable to personal service. 
The militia men, so provided, received pay during training and 
exercise, and in case of rebellion or invasion, the person for 
whom they served had to provide them with a month's pay in 
advance — the cavalry at the rate of 2s, and the infantry at is 
per day. This was to be reimbursed from the public treasury, 
and a second month's pay could not be made good until the 
first month's advance had been paid. Persons supplying men 
after this fashion were not called upon to serve, but their substi- 
tutes in default were liable to fine and imprisonment, and the 
various counties were bound under penalties to see that their 
quotas were produced. The constitutional service, as the 
militia has been called, under the old Acts and prior to its 
reorganization into something like the form in which it now exists, 
was not a very well organized or reliable force, far deficient in 
fact to the volunteers of the present day. During the troublous 
times of the Stuarts, they were of course frequently called into ser- 
vice, and while many corps did their duty manfully and well, others 
were quite the opposite. A writer, in 1 7 1 5, records that the militia 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland to the number of three or 
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four thousand men, under the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lonsdale, 
and several half-pay army officers were sent from Penrith to 
Appleby for the purpose of preventing the Pretender's victorious 
march to England, but on seeing at a distance the rebel advance 
guard, they at once took to theii: heels. No wonder that the 
Highland Host carried terror and consternation to the very gates 
almost of London. During this unhappy period, volunteers 
served with the militia, and some county gentlemen equipped 
companies which did good service to the Royal cause.* 

* Out of the exuberant military enthusiasm and loyalty of the period 
arose a corps which has since become the most famous of our gallant 
British regiments, viz., the 42nd Highlanders, or the Black Watch, 
originally a corps of provincial militia — in Gaelic, Reicudan Dhu — whose 
duty was to protect the lives and properties of the Scottish people from 
distant plunderers. The corps was wholly composed of Highlanders, and 
was supported by an impost levied by custom and tradition in a manner no 
less compulsory than "blackmail." The independent companies, about 
1730, became regular troops, and were the origin of the gallant 42nd. At 
the period of their enrolment as regulars many of the privates were cadets 
of gentlemen's families, sons of gentlemen-farmers and tacksmen, and in 
addition to the advantages derived from their superior rank in life, they 
possessed in an eminent degree that of a commanding external deportment. 
In 1792, the Gaelic Club of Glasgow gave a dinner to this corps, which 
has since that period won such distinction on many a field of glory. 
Twenty-four years later the same club, on nth Novr., 181 6, welcomed back 
the old Black Watch from the wars. Mr Kirkman Findlay, M. P. for the 
city, occupied the chair, and the dinner was of the most gorgeous description. 
During the 24 years which had elapsed since the 42nd officers were the for- 
mer guests of the Gaelic Club, the regiment had been engaged in many a 
bloody and glorious conflict. In Egypt, says Dr. Strang, they had testified 
to the vincibility of the French invincibles ; in the Peninsula they had 
gained many honourable clasps, and in the summer of that very year they 
had, at Quart re Bras and Waterloo, won imperishable honours, and the 
Gaelic Club welcomed them in a resolution to the effect that more than 
ordinary respect was due to " the standard of the Royal Highlanders in 
acknowledgment of their national attachment, and of the high sense which 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Conscription or Ballot for the Militia— Its 
Enforcement Resorted to, Exemptions, Ac. 

With regard to conscription (" enforced service") in the regular 
Army, Mr Clode, in his memorandum to the War Office, 
December, 1870, says — "There is little to be written, for it is 
perhaps needless to remark that formerly one of the great 
oppressions which the people suffered from was impressment 
for military service abroad ; but from the reign of Queen Anne 
down to 1780, conscription was resorted to, with the sanction 
of Parliament, against the criminal and vagrant classes, to supply 
recruits to the Regular Army for service abroad, and that during 
the Peninsular War, without Parliamentary sanction, criminals 
were pardoned by the Crown upon condition of their entering 
and serving abroad with the Army." Ten years after the 
rebellion in favour of the Stuart dynasty — in 1756 — the King 
forwarded a message to Parliament urging the formation of a 
National Militia for permanent defence of the realm, and a new 
Act was passed, in which the ballot was for the first time intro- 
duced, and the expense of the force ceased to be a charge on 
property, each county having to provide a fixed quota of Militia- 
men. The quota fixed by this Act, which received the Royal 
sanction in 1757, was 32,000 men, but the measure was con- 
fined to England, the Irish Mihtia not being raised till 1793, 
and the Scotch till 1797. This Act placed the command under 
the lord'lieutenants, who had the power to grant commissions 
to officers, these officers requiring, however, to have property 
qualifications, which were from time to time revised, and alto- 

each member entertains of the military glory early acquired and maintained 
by a series of gallant achievements, down to the last most brilliant service 
at Waterloo."— See Dr. Strang's Glasgow and its' Clubs, p.p. 133-4. 
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gether abolished so late only as 1867. . We have witnessed the 
patriotic enthusiasm with' which the Volunteer movement was 
inaugurated for the defence of the country, in 1859 ; but the 
people of England, in the last century, received the Militia law 
in a very different spirit, and alarming riots were the conse- 
quence in several places, and at York so serious did the matter 
turn out that a mob of the country people, armed with guns, 
clubs, scythes, and other unlawful weapons, attacked the 
Court Housej tore the Militia lists from the constables, and 
wrecked the building. For this act four men were tried and 
sentenced to death, and one of them, named Oole, executed for 
being the leader. 

A very different spirit, however, actuated a certain pro- 
portion of the people of Scotland. The Government refused 
to extend the Militia Act to Scotland, much on the same 
principle as in the present day they decline to accept of Volun- 
teers in Ireland. They feared the existence of the Jacobite 
spirit among the people, hence the patriotic and well-disposed 
citizens accepted the refusal as something in the light of a 
slight and an insult to their loyalty. The Rev. Dr. Carlyle, of 
Inveresk — Jupiter Carlyle, as he was called — along with some 
of the most celebrated literary men of the day, among whom 
were David Hume and Adam Ferguson, in 1762, founded the 
famous Club which was called the " Poker," and which was so 
named because it was intended as an instrument for stirring up 
the Militia question,* and enforcing it upon the Government 
Dr Carlyle also wrote a pamphlet, famous at the time, entitled, 
" The Question relating to a Scots Militia considered." Under 
the Act, 1757, the first embodiment took place in 1759, and 
the disembodiment in 1762. They were again embodied in 
1778, during the American War, and remained under arms for 
five years, being dismissed to their homes in 1783. In 1792-93 

* See Autebiography of Dr Alexander Cailyle, p. 419 ; Black\^ood, i860. 
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tlie war with France again called for the embodiment of the 
Militia, and in the year following an Act was passed author- 
ising the enrolment of Volunteer companies, or Volunteers to 
be attached to the Militia battalions, and this was the first form 
in which the Volunteer Service, as now known, was introduced 
as one of the defensive forces of the country. In 1793 the 
Militia Act was extended to Ireland ; and the state of affairs 
becoming still more critical with France, and the Directory 
having threatened an invasion of Ireland, in 1796 Parliament 
sanctioned the raising of a supplementary Militia, in addition 
to the formerly authorised branches of the defensive forces, by 
which the forces for defence against invasion were raised to the 
number of 94,618 men. In 1797, the Government having 
ample evidence of the loyalty of Scotland, and of the Volun- 
teers and fencible corps which had offered their services, and 
the devotion and bravery of the Scottish corps, which had 
distinguished themselves oh many a battlefield, extended the 
Militia laws across the Border. The military character of the 
country had been more than maintained since the Civil War of 
1745, and no doubt the " Poker Club " and a large portion of 
the people felt satisfaction that the seeming ban on their 
loyalty had been removed. Nevertheless, there were signs of 
discontent and riot such as had occurred forty years before in 
England, and some serious disturbances, in which life was lost, 
took place at Tranent, where twelve persons were killed and 
thirty-five wounded. Nearer home, we also had disturbances 
in the Parish of New Kilpatrick, where the Parish records con- 
taining the roll of those entitled to serve, were burned by the 
mob of that rural upland. Lord-President Sir Archibald 
Campbell, as Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Dumbarton, 
had incurred the wrath of the country people of the district by 
the prominent part he was called upon to take in connection 
with the enforcement of the Act, and those who are acquainted 
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with our late friend, Dr. John Strang's, racy volume, "ClasgoW 
and its Clubs," may recollect how that rising was quelled, and 
GarscMbe House saved from destruction, by the " Glasgow 
Volunteer Cavalry " and the " Royal Glasgow Volunteers," as 
related by a member of the " Cxrog Club," in his graphic and 
amusing account of the "Batde of Garscube," 1797. 

In 1798 the King authorised the formation of a new force, 
which has maintained its honourable position for close on 80 
years. We refer to the institution of the Volunteer force, on the 
basis on which it still exists. The military organization then exist- 
ing was found unsufficient to supply the gaps made in the line 
by war service, and it was hoped this new force would 
reUeve and assist the home service. So successful did it at 
first turn out that in a few weeks 150,000 citizens were 
enrolled, and the Militia forces were so far relieved that they 
were empowered and enabled to proceed to Ireland, then in a 
very unsettled state. But this at greater length when we come 
to deal with the Volunteer question. 

However, the Militia system was now evidently permanently 
established, and was recruited both by ballot and enlistment, 
with varying success, till after the war with France. The force 
embodied in 1793 served for nine years, and the regiments 
were again disembodied in 1802. But the peace of Amiens 
was of very short duration, and on the loth March, 1803, the 
Militia was re-embodied, and the supplementary force in May 
following* 

On the te-establishment of peace in May, 18 14, the force 
was again disembodied, when it received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for the zeal and perseverance with which officers and men 
had discharged their duties. They were, however, again 
embodied on the escape of Napoleon from Elba, and remained 
so till the peace in 18 16. 

The General Militia Act, 42 Geo. III., c. 90, 1802, was to 
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raise by ballot a force of 46,963 men between 18 and 45 years 
of age. The Act permitted the Parish to enlist the services of 
Militiamen, paying them a bounty of jC6, A balloted man, 
however, had to serve or find a substitute, or pay a penalty of 
;^io, receiving half the price of a substitute if he was worth 
less than ;^5oo. For each man deficient in the quota, the 
county or district was fined £10. A balloted man had to 
serve five, an enlisted man or a substitute five years, or such 
time as the force remained embodied ; but they could not b^ 
sent abroad, neither could they pass them into the regular 
anny. In 1803 Mr Addington obtained Acts to meet invasion, 
and to create an Army of Reserve. The first was called the 
Defence Act, and secured a return of all males between 15 and 
60 years of age capable or willing to serve. This service was 
not under the ballot. The second was called the Levy en Masse 
Act, and provided for returns of males between the ages of 17 
and 55 capable of Military Service or of acting as special Con- 
stables. In case of an enemy appearing on the coast, they were 
liable to be merged into the Militia or Regular Forces. These 
were to be raised by ballot, and for home defence only. From 
the ballot into these services no substitutes were allowed, and 
no escape save service in the Volunteer forces, which had been 
permitted under authority in previous wars, and which had 
been established on a more permanent basis undei the author- 
ity of the "Levy en Masse Act" of 1798 — ^the same principle 
lieing still recognised in all Volunteer service. In* 1803 an 
Army Reserve Act was passed to authorise the exercise of the 
ballot to raise men for the defensive service, confined to the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands ; but the command 
was under the direct authority of the Crown, and, when required, 
the service was to be given in the army ; — substitutes were per- 
mitted as in the general Militia, and the expense fell upon the 
local rates. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The War Panic of 1803, and the Measures taken 
FOR THE Defence of the Country. 

The war panic and military activity of this period were the 
result of a design framed by Napoleon in 1803 for the invasion 
of Great Bntain. The Imperial despot declared the design to 
be the most profoundly grand he had ever conceived. Alison 
says the plan was " to have assembled the fleet destined to 
compose the covering naval force at Martinique, by a junction 
of all the squadrons in the harbours of Spam, and the Medi- 
terranean, in the West Indies : to have brought the combined 
armament rapidly back to the channel while the British block- 
ading squadron was traversing the Atlantic in search of the 
enemy, raise the blockade of Rochefort and Brest, and enter 
the channel with the whole* armament, amounting to 70 sail of 
the line. It was under cover of this irresistible force that Na- 
poleon calculated upon crossing over to England, at the head 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom he thought 
he would reach London in five day, and where he intended 
instantly to proclaim parliamentary reform, the downfall of the 
oligarchy, and all the objects which the English Republicans 
had at heart." 

Out of this bold defiance came the Levy m Masse to enrol 
every male in the kingdom between 17 and 55 years of agei 
and such, says Alison, was the general zeal and enthusiasm that 
in a few weeks 300,000 Volunteers were enrolled, armed and 
disciplined, in the different parts of the kingdom ; and the com- 
pulsory conscription, embodied in the Act of Parliament, fell 
to the ground. " This immense force," the brilliant historian 
of Europe goes on to say, " which embraced all classes of men, 
not only served to strengthen the ranks and supply the vacan- 
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cies of the regular army, but contributed in a remarkable man- 
ner to produce a patriotic ardour and feeling of unanimity 
among the people, and lay the foundation of that military spirit 
which enabled Great Britain at length to appear as principal in 
the contest, and beat down the power of France, even on the 
element where hitherto she had obtained her most unexampled 
success. The spectacle," continues Alison, "now presented 
by the British Islands was unparalleled in their history, and 
marked decisively the arrival of a new era in the war — that in 
which popular sympathy was enlisted against the revolution, 
and the military usurpation of France had roused a unani- 
mous resolution to resist its aggression. In the multitudes who 
now thronged to the standard of their country were to be seen 
men of all ranks and descriptions, from the Prince of the blood 
to the labourer of the soil. The merchant left his counting 
house ; the lawyer his briefs ; the farmer paused in the labours 
of husbandry; the artizan in the toils of his handicraft; the 
nobleman hurried hom the scene of dissipation or amusement 
in London for the country ; the gentleman was to be seen at 
the head of his tenantry ; everywhere were to be seen uniforms, 
squadrons, battalions ; the clang of artillery was heard in the 
streets; the tramphng of cavalry resounded in the fields. 
Instead of the peasant reposing at sunset m front of his cottage, 
he was to be seen hiurrying with his musket in his hand to his 
rallying point. Instead of the nobleman wasting his youth in 
the ignoble pleasures of the Metropolis, he was to be found 
inhaling a nobler spirit amidst the ranks of his rural dependents. 
In the general excitement, even the voice of faction was stilled > 
the heart-burnings and divisions on the origin of the war were 
forgotten ; the whigs stood beside the tories in the ranks of the 
Volunteers ; from being a war of opinion, the contest had be- 
come one of nations ; and excepting in a few inveterate leaders 
of party in the legislature, one feeling seemed to pervade the 

E 
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whole British empire." * At this period the number of Volun- 
teers in London was 46,000, and the King in the autumn re- 
viewed in Hyde Park 60 battalions of Volunteers, amounting 
to 27,000 men, besides 1,500 cavalry, all equipped at their own 
expense, and in a remarkable state of efficiency. 

Mr Clode, t in commenting on the results of these Acts, says, 
they failed to secure conscripts for either the army or the 
militia, the ranks being filled up by substitutes obtained at a 
high bounty, and this, of course, at great expense to the parties 
balloted ; but he adds that the effect of the ballot was to drive 
the population into the Volunteer service as an escape from 
the less eligible Militia connection. Of course the effect also 
was to increase both the difficulty and expense of obtaining re* 
cruits for the army ; but as the army never filled to do its 
duty, we presume the rank and file discovered that the most 
profitable road to the regular service was through the door of 
the substitute, at a price of some ;^5o often, and then another 
bounty added of at least ;^ 6 on his joining the regular army 
for foreign service. This, as a matter of course, was the na- 
tural result of ill-conceived and hesitating schemes. The 
scheme we proposed some years ago,J the main features of 
which the Government subsequently embodied in their Militia 
Bill of 1870, — but which Parliament again, in their weakness or 
ignorance, or fear of the popular vote, blindly refused, — ^permitted 
no substitutes >^hatever, but exacted personal service from every 
subject, — those who could afford it serving at their own expense, 
and those who could not afford it taking the risk of the bal' 
lot and serving on pay for five years, between the ages 
of 17 or 18 and 25. We see no reason why service in 

* See Alison's History of Europe. 

t Memorandum to the War Office. 

J See Volunteer News of 25th January, 1870. 
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the Militia under well-considered arrangements might not 
make the Militia Institution a most valuable supplementary one 
to the School Board, and bestow upon the peasant and artizan 
young men of the country the gi'eatest educational and intel- 
lectual blessings; but, instead of recruiting the army by the sweep, 
ings of our Jails and Bridewells, we would permit no recruit to 
join it who did not come into its ranks previously drilled in the 
auxiliary forces, and recommended by former diligence and 
good conduct No matter what the bounty given in such a case 
raight be, we are satisfied the army would never want recruits, 
while the service would be elevated into all the dignity of a 
profession. After a fixed period of service in the army, we 
would take back the soldier into private life and to the Reserve* 
making him eligible, before all others, to employment in the 
Police, the Post Office, the Customs, and other Government 
Situations.* Such a scheme would induce the best, the bravest, 
and the most adventurous and best behaved youths to seek 
distinction and emolument in the service of their country, t 



* The Army and the Civil Service —The Duke of Cambridge 
gave evidence, July 17, 1877, before the Committee on the Civil Employ- 
ment of Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines. His Royal Highness was of 
opinion that it would be of the greatest possible advantage to the army if 
soldiers were to a greater extent than now offered the inducement of 
employment in the Civil Service when they had completed their term of 
service. There should, he thought, be no limitation to non-commissioned 
officers, though these would doubtless obtain the principal benefit. Still 
the army must not be made inefficient by takinp^ the good men out Of it. — 
Newspapers of the Day. 

t From a return made to Parliament this season (1877), we find that 
the total male population in Great Britain between 15 and 35 years of 
age amounted to 4,150,789, out of a population, at last census (1871), of 
31,619^681, at the' present time (1877), let us say increased to 32,000,000, 
and that of these there were enrolled in the various auxiliary corps of this 
country— Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, as efiicients, 263,909, or at 
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On the accession of Mr Pitt to power, in 1804, measures 
were adopted to reduce the Militia to the quota of 1802 ; to 
limit the operation of the ballot, and to recruit the Line at regu- 
lated bounties : thfe results being the passing ©f the " Additional 
Forces' Act " or " Parish Act," which transferred the recruiting 
of 58,000 men for home defence to the care of the Parish 
officials. These men were to increase and complete the Array 
of Reserve which was to be added^ as second battalions, to the 
Regular Army, but to be used solely for home purposes. 
The Crown was to pay three-fourths of the -army bounty 
for each man ; but the parish was responsible lor raising its 
quota, under a penalty of ;^2o for every man deficient. This 
Act proved a failure to a certain extent, and the fines due by 
counties, amounting to about one million sterling, were remitted. 
It, however, served a most beneficial purpose by adding many 
permanent battalions to the Line, and therefore indirectly was 
useful. In 1806-7 Lord Granville obtained an Act to select, 
out of, per register^ 819,924 men capable of bearing arms — 
200,000 by ballot to be trained for one, and after two years 
rest, to be again taken into trainmg. Volunteers, as usual, 
were exempt, and balloted men, on payment of a fine of;^io, 
could obtain a year's exemption from service, — no men were 
trained under this Act. 

In 1808 Lord Castlereagh obtained an Act to fill up by bal- 
lot the deficiencies created by the numerous Militiamen who 
passed over to the Line. If the parish failed to raise its quota 
within a certain period, it was fined ;£^6o for each man wanting ; 
but three-fourths of the fine were remitted if a man was pro- 
duced within a month beyond the time prescribed ; one-half if 

the rate per cent of the male population between 15 and 35, 6 '36. These 
figures are independent of males serving in the regular army, and 
Ireland has no Volunteers, — See leader in MUitaty Record of June 30th, 

1877. 
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within two months, and one-fourth if within three months. 
Substitutes were allowed, and Volunteers were exempted, — out 
of the 26,085 men raised by this Act, 22,956 were purchased 
substitutes, and only 3,129 ballotted men serving on their own 
account. Mr Clode states that the prices for substitutes at 
this period ranged from ;^io to £4S' ^^ addition to this 
expenditure, ;^ 14, 985 had been paid into the Exchequer as 
fines by panshes who had failed to provide their quota. The 
local Militia Act was passed in the same year, the object of 
which was to keep up the Volunteer service, if need, by ballot. 
The local Militia did not permit substitutes fcr balloted men ; 
but took in recruits, and the service was literally the same as 
the Volunteers, with the exception that the men received a 
bounty of ;^2 2s and pay during training, and had to serve for 
three years. In short, pretty much the same conditions, with- 
out the bounty and the pay, under which prudent colonels now 
enrol their comrades.* We would not be surprised, if an 
emergency arose, to find the Volunteer force converted into 
local Militia, as the Act of 1808 virtually converted by absorp- 
tion the Volunteers of that period. The difference between the 
two Militia services was defined by the terms general^ or in our 
boyhood we have heard it termed regular Militia, and local 
Militia. The existence of the local Militia depends upon the 
will or call of the Crown, while the Volunteer service depends 
upon the will of the citizen and the permission of Government. 
The Local Militia Act, we believe, is still unrepealed. 

From 1808 to the close of the Napoleonic struggle, in 181 5, 
the auxiliary forces remained in a more stable position than 



* In most Volunteer Corps, recruits on joining bind themselves to 
become efficient for three years consecutively, so as to secure the Capitation 
Grant to their corps, and thereby disburse the cost of their outfit. If he 
fails in his engagements, the Volunteer can be compelled by legal process 
to pay the balance against him. 
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they had done previously. The local Militia service combining 
the elements of the general Militia and the Volunteers, seems 
to have been admirably adapted to the spirit of the people and 
times, and we find that in 181 2, when it had reached its full 
complement, 214,418 were enrolled out of an establishment of 
240,643 men, a result which shows that the military fervour of 
our fathers was not inferior to that of their sons and grandsons 
who now serve as Volunteers. We have, however, to add other 
68,643 who still served as Volunteers, making a total of 283,061 ; 
or, even with a much smaller population in 181 2, about onfe 
half more citizen soldiers than we boast in the present prosper- 
ous days. If the occasion called, no one doubts that the roll 
of the present day would not disgrace the service of the past ; 
for, as the danger passed away in these days, and peace returned 
to bless our shores, both the Volunteers and the local Militia 
melted away, and the general Militia returned to its normal 
condition^ being trained here and there, and occasionally rein- 
forced by the exercise of the ballot until the year 1829, when, 
under the belief that wars were coming to an end, and nothing re- 
mained worth living for, but " reform " and " voting out the 
tories,'* the ballot was suspended and has so continued, with an 
occasional scare of its shadow, till the present hour.* Let it, 
however, be distinctly understood, that the Ballot Act continues 
still in force, and is only held in abeyance year by year, by an 
Act of Parliament brought in and passed with all due solemnity 
in both Houses. It is surprising that our cantankerous peace ad- 



* In 1S46 the Government of the day threatened the imposition of the 
Ballot, and so alarmed did the serviceable young men of the country 
become, that ** Militia Societies/' for mutual assurance against enforced 
service, by the purchase of substitutes, were got up. The writer was 
selected to act as honorary secretary to one of these societies. The Govern- 
ment held their hand and the scare passed off, and no serious attempt to 
^ve the unrepealed Ballot Act free play has since ^startled the community. 
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Vocates and quaking economists have not long ago laid the ques- 
tion at rest by accomplishing its repeal, and thus save the 
consequent enormous waste of time it must have cost both Houses, 
simply to muzzle the Act, during a period of close on fifty years. 
The Militia force, we presume, is well-known to be now supplied 
by enlistment, and creates in consequence a most absurd compe- 
tition in the labour market with the army, by which a wise and 
Cunning adventurer, wishing to join the army, may obtain a 
double bounty and other benefits. The Militia has, however, 
been of great service since 1829 — we refer especially to the 
period of its embodiment during the Crimean war and during 
the Indian Mutmy, when it relieved our gallant army in the 
home garrisons and those of the channel islands — Malta and 
Gibraltar — ^and allowed their heroic brethren of the line full 
time and free scope to thrash the B^ussian Bear who even yet 
will not cease his growling, and to teach our dusky-faced com- 
patriots of the East that, as long time ago resolved, we meant 
still to share with them the blessings of Queen Victoria's reign. 
We need not at present enter upon the question of oiu: Re- 
serves — ^Army or Militia — nor yet upon the wider and broader 
discussion which might be opened upon the organization of the 
army« After treating of the Volunteers, these topics may come 
more naturally and with more effect into hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Armed Associations, or the Volunteer System, as 
Supplementary to a Standing Army or Militia. 

We have shown the necessity of military organization of some 
kind among a people. This organization may and does 
vary according to the constitution aud government of the com- 
munity. In a rough and rude state of society with unsettled 
laws, every man becomes the avenger of his own wrongs, and 
the holder and defender of his own homestead. In such a con- 
dition of affairs, neighbour watching neighbour against mutual 
aggression, very soon leads to treaty or compact for mutual 
defence or mutual aggression. These treaties may be predatory, 
and "like the Vikings of the sea coast, or the roving warlike 
hordes that prey upon the rich, and settle down upon the fairest 
lands, these confederated chiefs may draw round their rude 
standards a rough gathering from all clans, who will follow their 
lead from the love of warlike excitement, or from greed of plun- 
der. Against such aggressive combinations, settled communities 
are bound to make defensive preparation, the father trains his 
sons to the use of primitive arms, and the patriarch of the tribe 
becomes their leader and receives their fealty. In circumstances 
like these every member of the community able to bear arms is 
bound to train himself for the protection of the common weal. 
As the community extends, and clans and tribes are federated 
under a higher chief, wider scope is afforded for military organ- 
isation, and while every man is required to possess weapons 
and make himself proficient in their use, still for the ordinary 
purposes of protection, a proportion only of the able-bodied are 
required for duty. Under the feudal laws these men were 
supplied to the State by the holders of the land and the freemen 
of cities — burghers — who were bound by their charters to con- 
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tribute men in defence of the State. Standing armies are 
innovations, and are not only unnecessary, but dangerous to 
liberty, until the State has need for them to protect new colonies, 
or the conquests they may have been compelled to make beyond 
their frontiers; and, therefore, they only come into existence when 
military service would be harassing and burdensome to the yeo- 
man or the burgher. The yeoman and the burgher, however, 
as trade extends and commerce increases, with the consequent 
increase of wealth and comfort, care little to be donning military 
trappings or undergoing the duties of the soldier ; and as con- 
stitutional government extends, we find the people are num- 
bered, and so many selected by lot or agreement to do service 
for the whole. Hence come our Militia laws, with their ballots 
and their penalties. The autocrat and the feudal lord may 
command their subjects, and drag them unwillingly for pur- 
poses of revenge or aggrandisement, to leave their families and 
. homes, and risk their lives in wars in which they, the common 
people, have no interest. A Militia system recognises consti- 
tutional privileges and the necessities of the State, but in either 
case the individual wilt and consent is placed entirely in abey- 
ance. It remains only for a people basking in the sunshine of 
perfect liberty, and conscious of the blessings they enjoy, to 
evoke in the hour of danger, or in prospect of future need, a 
Volunteer service such us that which has been instituted in 
Great Britain. We have no instance in modem times, and per- 
haps not in the history of the world, of such an event. Expe- 
ditions may have been undertaken, in the hope of forcible gain, 
by pirates and buccaneers to face danger, or they may have 
been formed under the pressure of overwhelming emotions, such 
as those aroused over Europe by Peter the Hermit, when the 
Crusaders went forth in their religious frenzy to conquer the 
Holy Land. The age of chivalry may be gone, with its almost 
supernatural sectarian fervour, but the spirit of chivaby still 
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survives in the patriotic glow which, from time to time in our 
recent annals, has called forth our Volunteer battalions, equip* 
ped and armed, to defend the common good. In all periods 
of history, volunteers have, at their own free will, given their ser' 
vices when they might have staid at home and enjoyed their 
ease. During the rebellions of the beginning of last century, 
Volunteer corps were not unfrequently formed, and were 
attached to the Militia battalions with the consent of the Crown, 
but the system as an organization was not ventured upon till 
the pressure of the wars with the French Republic began to tell 
upon the few troops this country can at all times afford to send 
abroad to defend its honour. 

In 1798 the designs of the French for invading Great Britain 
were boldly announced. Napoleon had issued on the 14th 
July an address to his soldiers against the Royalists, which was 
followed by addresses of a similar spirit to the Directory by the 
different regiments. One of these, the 29th demi-brigade, de- 
clared " We will pursue our unworthy citizens (the Royalists) 
even into the chambers of George III." Great armaments were 
at the same time being prepared both in the harbours of the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, and the British Government 
naturally felt the greatest anxiety to provide for the national de- 
fence. The Regular Army at the time was fixed at 189,000 men 
and the Militia at 63,000. The Navy consisted of 104 ships of 
the line, and 300 frigates and smaller craft, manned by 100,000 
seamen, a force considered sufficient in ordinary circumstances 
to ensure the safety of our dominions, but hardly capable to 
bear the strain of invasion. The Army, notwithstanding its 
unquestioned discipline and courage, was limited, and the Mili- 
tia had shown that it was insufficient to fill up the chasms 
created by active service in the line, when what was then con- 
sidered a bold and even dangerous experiment was made. 
Every kind of resoiurce had been adopted to keep up the militaiy 
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strength of the nation by fencible regiments and militia schemes, 
but without the success which the circumstances of the times 
seemed to warrant ; and the Government of the day, with the 
cordial approbation of His Majesty, determined to allow the 
enrolment of volunteer regiments throughout the kingdom, and 
the result was that, within a few weeks of the passing of the 
Bill to authorise the force, 150,000 volunteers were in arms 
throughout the country. Mr Dundas, in introducing the mea- 
sure, made an appeal to the nation. He said it was undeniable 
that the crisis which was approaching must determine whether 
we were any longer to be ranked as an independent nation, and 
they must take the steps best calculated to meet it. Let them 
provide for the safety of the infirm, the aged, the women, the 
children, and put arms into the hands of the people. " I am 
well aware," he continued, " of the danger of entrusting arras 
to the whole people without distinction. I am no stranger to 
the disaffection, albeit much diminished, which still lingers 
amongst us* I know well that under the mask of pursuing only 
salutary reforms, many are still intent upon bringing about a 
revolution, and for that purpose are willing to enter into the 
closest correspondence with the avowed enemies of their coun- 
try. But serious as is the danger of entrusting arms to a people 
embracing a considerable portion of such characters, it is nothing 
to the risk which we should run if, when invaded by the enemy, 
we were unprepared with any adequate means of defence. I trust 
to the good sense of the great body of the people to resist the 
factious designs of such enemies to their country. I trust that 
the patriotism by which the immense majority of them are 
animated will preclude them from ever using arms but for 
worthy purposes.'* 

The Volunteer system started into existence then a perfect 
success, and its whole history from that day to this has been 
one of unparalleled patriotism. It has never been used for po- 
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litical purposes, and we trust in God it never will. " It was a 
step," says Sir Archibald Alison, " worthy of England, the first- 
bom of freedom, to put arms into the hands of her people, to 
take the lead in the great contest ot general liberty against de- 
mocratic tyranny ; and the event proved that the confidence of 
the Government had not been misplaced. In no instance did 
the Volunteer corps deviate from their duty ; in none did they 
swerve from the principle of patriotism and loyalty which first 
brought them round the standard of their country. With the 
uniform they put on, they cast off all the vacillating or ambiguous 
feelings of former years ; with the arms which they received 
they imbibed the firm resolution to defend the cause of England. 
Even in the great manufacturing towns and the quarters wherd 
sedition had once been most prevalent, the newly raised corps 
formed so many centres of loyalty, which gradually expelled the 
former disaffection from their neighbourhood." We have ample 
corroboration of this from the works of an old friend, who in two 
volumes gives records of his times, and who at this period was 
a volunteer, to the effect that the town of Paisley, in 1 793-4, 
was deeply imbued with the revolutionary spirit which France 
had evoked among the discontented, and that they even advo- 
cated resort to anns, but by the period we are now treating of, 
the town had two regiments of volunteers, and, although " a 
black neb " himself, he became a member of one of them, pay- 
ing his own gorgeous private's uniform of scarlet and gold, blue 
facings and bearskin, and he adds, " Paisley was now exceed- 
ing loyal in its politics."* Such, then, were the circumstances 
under which the present Volunteer system arose. 

We find, however, traces of the Volunteer spirit many years 
prior to this period. So far as that matter is concerned, the 



* Vide Autobigraphy of "Arthur Sneddon " and History of Paisley, 
by John Parkhill— 1857-60. 
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shepherd boy David, who slew the giant Goliath, champion of 
the army of the Philistines, with his sling and shepherd's satchel, 
replenished with y^^ small pebbles from the running brook, is 
an early and good example ;* but that boy, before he placed 
faith in his prowess as a marksman with the sling, must have 
filled up many hours of weary watching on the plain, with keen 
and careful practice of his favourite and victorious weapon. 



CHAPTER X. 

Early Volunteer Corps — 1715 to 1797. 

In speaking of the Volunteer System, it is well to have it under- 
stood by that definition, an organised body of men for national 
defence, serving at their own expense, of their own free will, 
and having the option of retiring fi*om the service of their own 
accord. Among the earliest records of such a service, as apart 
from the militia, instances occur so far back at least as the year 
1745. At that period we find from Captain Raike^s " History 
of the First Regiment of Militia," that in the City of York a 
"military body called the Independents was formed for the 
defence of the city by the gentlemen and other inhabitants. 
Their uniform and accoutrements were purchased at their own 
expense, and the corps remained under arms ten months. 
This " (adds Captain Raikes), " was probably the first Volunteer 
Corps ever established in the kingdom." We are not, how- 
ever, without evidence that throughout the kingdom at the same 
period, and even in the 17 15 rebellion, volunteer companies, 
or armed associations, were formed with the same objects in 
view* 

* I Samuel, chap, xvii., verse 40. 
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The Rev. Dr. Carlyle, in his autobiography, states that in the 
same year Volunteer Corps were formed but never properly 
organised in the City of Edinburgh, on the alarm occasioned 
by the advance ot Prince Charles on the capital, prior to the 
battle of Prestonpans. But, further, Dr. Carlyle states that he 
had been taught the manual exercise, previously, by. his father, 
also a clergyman, who had been a Volunteer in the end of 
Queen Anne*s reign, when there was also an alarm about the 
Pretender, and these same Queen Anne's Volunteers were in 
such a predicament for want of drill halls, that they had to meet 
in malt bams at night and drill by candle light. The history of 
the Edinburgh Volunteers, of which Dr. Carlyle was a member, 
is a curious one. On the 12th September a corps of 400 
Volunteers had been embodied for the defence of the city. Of 
these the college supplied one company of students, among 
whom were Dr. Alexander Carlyle, William Robertson, John 
Home, William M'Ghie, Hugh Bannatyne, William Cleghom, 
William Wilkie, George Logan, and others, afterwards known 
to literary fame. On the Saturday following (the 14th), Mr. 
Bruce of Kennett, with upwards of 100 Volunteers from his 
own district, and Sir Robert Dickson with about 140 from 
Musselburgh and neighbourhood, marched into the city. On 
the day following, Sunday, and the third day after they had 
been enrolled, the Volunteers mustered in the college yard, 
when it was announced to them that it had been ordered by 
the General in command that the rebels should be opposed on 
their march on the city by the town guard, that part of the new 
regiment which had got arms, and the Volunteers from the 
country; and that they were expected to expose their lives in 
defence of the capital. The Volunteers received this intelli- 
gence with a shout of applause, and they immediately were put 
on. the march, halting at the Lawnmarket, where they remained 
for the greater part of an hour, treated by the mob in the street 
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and the ladies in the windows as suited their views of the occa- 
sion. The ladies, it would appear, rather made fun of the 
gallant young collegians, some of whom were so far lost to a 
sense of chivalry that they threatened to fire at their fair 
deriders, who immediately sought safety from the threats oi 
the irritated fire-eaters by closing their windows. In marching 
down the Bow, however, the scene was different, for the spec- 
tators were in. tears and lamentations at the prospect of their 
brave Volunteers being engaged in bloody strife, and the 
brewers of the Grassmarket brought out bread and cheese and 
strong ale and brandy as refreshments. Dr. Carlyle tells how 
a young brother came into town and found him out in the 
ranks, and was in great agony at his going into battle. The 
doctor, with the prudence of a Scotsman, tried to comfort the 
"youngster by giving him all the money in his possession, as he 
did not know what might happen by the accidents of battle." 
The march out of the city was countermanded, but the Volun- 
teers remained under arms during the night. Next day (Mon- 
day), the fourth after they had been raised, the Lord Provost 
Stuart, whose loyalty had all along been suspected, resolved 
that the town should be surrendered to the rebels on their ap- 
proach, when the volunteers were disbanded, and at once re- 
turned their arms into the castle to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy. So much then for these Edinburgh 
Volunteers of 1745 and the prudent Lord Provost. Many of 
the Volunteers, however, proved their pluck by leaving the city 
and offering their services to General Sir John Cope, and some 
of them were actually engaged and severely wounded in the 
battle of Prestonpans. Dr. Carlyle and his companions were 
dissuaded from joining the troops by the General, but were 
mounted and employed as scouts to reconnoitre the roads in 
search of the enemy. It is very hard to understand what use 
Volunteers hurriedly got together, without uniform or accoutre- 
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merits, with arms put into their hands of which probably few 
of them knew the use, and with no time for drill, could possibly 
be against the impetuous fury of the savage Highlanders 
who followed the "Chevalier." No better lesson can be 
afforded than that taught by the utterly unprepared state of the 
metropolis and the country generally to resist an invasion of 
less than two thousand half armed and ill disciplined High- 
landers, whom Carlyle describes as " but a raw Militia who 
were not cowards," and the dismal results such a state of affairs 
entailed upon the country generally. We must not pass over 
this episode in the history of Volunteering without recording 
the magnanimity of Prince Charles in afterwards issuing a pro- 
clamation allowing all the Edinburgh Volunteers three weeks, 
during which they might pay their court to him at the Abbey 
and receive a free pardon. 

In 17 15 the City of Glasgow raised a battalion of 700 men 
to assist the Duke of Argyll in quelling the Stuart insurrection, 
and we know that long prior to that period the Trades of Glas- 
gow carried their banners into the field of Langside, and bore 
an important part in the events of that day, which sealed for 
ever the fate of the erring but unfortunate Queen Mary. 

In the '45 many corps were raised bynowns and districts in 
defence of the country, under the then free-will arrangements 
of the day. Many of the troops present at the battle of Falkirk 
were so raised for the occasion. Glasgow sent two volunteer 
battalions of 450 men each, a goodly contingent, who suffered 
severely in the fray. Paisley, according to its aimals, also pro- 
vided 20 men supported by the voluntary subscription of a num- 
ber of citizens. 

J^n i7S5> o^ th^ breaking out of the American war, Provost 
Donald of Glasgow went to London, and at the expense of 
the city, offered Government to raise a regiment of one thousand 
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men, which was accepted, and the corps was designated The 
Glasgow regiment. 

The deficiencies of this style of fugitive and fitful service 
however, can be easily discovered, and hence arose the more 
orthodox militia system, which afforded a more regular training 
and a more permanent force. 

The volunteer system of military training and defence, in the 
absence of the feudal system, standing between the regular 
army and the militia, was not however called injo existence till 
the 5 ear 1798, as already cited. It has been also noted that 
within a few weeks after the passing of the act, legalising such 
corps, upwards of 150,000 men had been enrolled in the ranks 
of the Volunteers. The West of Scotland undertook a fair 
share ol its duty in these times. Glasgow, so early as 
1794, had itsL regiment of Royal Volunteers, commanded by 
Colonel Corbett, which was in 1798 raised to ten companies, 
and remained in existence till 1802, when it was .disembodied, 
and after serving the nation for four years, it bequeathed its 
accumulated stock purse, amounting to ;£ 12 00, to the then new 
institution, the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. The beneficent 
influences of that olden regiment are therefore still felt in that 
city, in the blessings rendered the community by the noble 
institution its princely benefaction helped to make permanent. 
A second battalion was also raised of 500 men, and a body ot 
the elder citizens took up arms in defence of hearth and 
home, and who were known under the appellation of the 
"Ancients." A corps of " Light Horse Volunteers " was also 
embodied, and Glasgow Green in those days of drill, says Dr. 
Strang, in his " Glasgow and its Clubs," was the " terror of the 
cows, and the dismay of the town herd." The only campaigns 
on which the glory of these corps rest, is that of the " Battle of 
Garscube."* 

* See Appendix* 
G 
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The Glasgow Town Councillors were in these days much 
more liberal and loyal than the ward elected delegates of to-day. 
In 1798, they voted out of the Corporation funds ;^iooo for 
defence of the Kingdom, besides having in previous years oi 
the war raised for the army and navy Reserves upwards of 
;;^30oo.* Under date March 17, 1797, by a minute, the 
Magistrates and Council approve of the offer made by the 
citizens " to raise two regiments of volunteers for the purpose of 
assisting in repelling any invasion of the enemy," and on the 
loth of August of the same year, they resolved to present the 
2nd battalion of volunteers, which had just been raised, '* with 
a Stand of Colours, and the Light Horse with a Standard." 

The early Glasgow Volunteers were — The Royal Glasgow 
Volunteers, raised in 1794, 5 companies and 500 rank and 
file, served without pay, provided uniform, arms, &c., and 
elected their of^cers by ballot — Major Commandant James 
Corbett. Second Loyal Glasgow Volunteers, raised in 1797, 
10 companies and 800 rank and file, received pay and clothing, 
officers nominated by *a committee selected by the public 
bodies — Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant James M'Dowall. 
The Loyal Glasgow Volunteer Light Horse, raised in 1797, 
one troop of 60 rank and file, served without pay, found their 
own horses, uniform, &c., and elected their own officers by 
ballot — Captain Commandant John Orr. The Armed Associa- 
tion, raised 1797, 2 companies and 100 rank and file, served 
without i^ay and found their own uniform and accoutrements, 
and elected their own officers by ballot — Captain Commandant 
Cunningham Corbett. These corps were all disbanded on the 
piece of Amiens, 27 th April, 1802. 

Notwithstanding even the political and religious turmoils 
and frequent outbreaks in Ireland during the eighteenth century. 



*, Strang, p. 873. 
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the inhabitants of Belfast, during the war with America, when 
the country was almost destitute of troops, and an invasion by 
France was feared, set the country a loyal example by the for- 
mation of armed associations for defence. In. little more than 
a year the example was followed throughout Ireland, and 50,000 
men had been embodied under the ostensible purpose of defence 
from invasion. These armed citizens, however, overstepped the 
true limits of the soldier, held meetings and passed resolutions 
for political objects, and in a convention at Dublin, in 1783, 
they proposed to urge the question of Parliamentary reform. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Government took 
quiet measures for the dissolution of these armed agitators.*' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Volunteering in the East of Scotland — Sir Walter 
Scott AND THE Edinburgh Light Horse, 1797 — Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers in the Ranks. 

LocKHART, in his life of Sir Walter Scott, relates that notwith- 
standing his lameness, the great novelist and minstrel took an 
active part, with some friends, in 1797, in forming the Edin- 
burgh Light Horse, on the model of the London Light Horse, 
a celebrated Volunteer corps got up by some Scottish gentle- 
men in the metropolis, of whom Mr Dunlop of Househill, near 
Nitshil, Renfrewshire, was the chief. This corps was officered 
as under — Charles Maitland of Rankeiller, major-commandant; 

* Chambers' Hist. British Empire.— "I've seen great changes in my 
time, Davy," continued he, following out his own thoughts. " I was in 
the Volunteers when we bullied the English, and they've paid us olf for it 
since, that they have." Dr. Charles Lever's Irish Story of Davenport 
Dunn. 
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Sir Wm. Rae of St. Catherine's, captain ; James Gordon of 
Craig, and George Gordon of Clermiston, lieutenants; Sir Wm. 
Forbes of Pitsligo, and James Skene of Rubislaw, comets ; 
Walter Scott, paymaster, quartermaster, and secretary ; John 
Adams, adjutant. Scott went in the corps by the sobriquet of 
Earl Walter ; and he proved an ardent Volunteer, with his 
famous charger Leonore ; and some of his companions at the 
Bar, not very friendly to the " movement " of these days, like 
not a few in our own, used rather to take their fun out of him. 
For instance, one of these writes — "By the way, Scott 
has become the merest trooper that ever was begot by a 
drunken dragoon on his trull in a hay loft. Not an idea crosses 
• his mind, or a word his lips, that has not an allusion to some 

d d instrument, or evolution of the cavalry — as Draw your 

swords — by single files to the right of front — to the left wheel 
— charge ! After all he knows little more about wheels and 
charges than I do about the wheels of Ezekiel, or the King 
of Pelew about charges of homing at six days* date. I saw 
them charge on Leith Walk a few days ago, and I can assure 
you it was by no means orderly proceeded. Clerk and I are 
continually obliged to open a six pounder upon him in self- 
defence, but in spite of a temporary confusion, he soon rallies, 
and returns to the attack." In 1803, Scott had a full share of 
the warlike responsibility of the time, both as quartermaster of 
the L'ght Horse and as Sheriff of the Forest; and Lord 
Napier, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Selkirk, complained 
that Scott's incessant drills at Portobello and Musselburgh 
prevented him doing his duties as sheriff. The Minstrel of 
Chivalry, however, held on to his military career, and managed 
to make arrangements to prevent complaints. We find him 
writing to Miss Seward from quarters in Musselburgh, in which 
he says — " We are here assuming a very military appearance. 
The three regiments of Militia, with a formidable park of 
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Artillery, are encamped just by us» The Edinburgh troop, to 
which I have the honour to be quartermaster, consists entirely 
of young gentlemen of family, and is, of course, admirably well 
mounted and armed. There are other four troops in the regi- 
ment, consisting of Yeomanry. , . These corps have been 
easily raised in Scotland, the farmers being in general a high- 
spuited race of men." Scott goes on to say that to one like 
himself, /a tete unpen excUtee^ the pomp and circumstance of 
war gives a very pleasing sensation. " The imposing rush of 
cavalry, in particular, and the rush which marks their onset 
appears to me to partake highly of the sublime.'* As an evi- 
dence of Scott's military ardour, the following is another proof: 
— He and Mrs Scott had gone on a visit to Cumberland to see 
Wordsworth, and while enjoying himself at Gilsland> the inva- 
sion panic of 1804 reached him, and a muster of Volunteers 
was ordered at Dalkeith. He instantly set out on his good 
steed to obey the summons and perform his duties as quarter- 
master. He arrived at the place of rendezvous, one hundred 
miles distant, in twenty-four hours. By the time, however, the 
Volunteers and Yeomen had reached the ground, the alarm 
was found to be a false one, some over-zealous watchers having 
lighted the mountain beacons by mistake. * After two or 

* It is recorded of a party of Volunteer rustics who were enjoying them- 
selves in a toll-house on the night the beacons were lighted, 31st January, 
1804, that in their zeal to rush to arms, they each rose and left the 
hostelry, no one thinking of paying his reckoning, and it was found to be 
difficult to collect the same company together. On the year following, at 
the drill of their corps, the whole party having once more met, they came to 
a resolution to meet together at their then old rendezvous, the toll-house, 
for the purpose of settling the old score, and holding the anniversary of the 
occasion. The meeting took place, and the anniversary of the "Lighting ot 
the Beacons" is continued in **the Forest" till this day, thus keeping 
alive the spirit of patriotism by remembrance of the event* See Book of 
Days Vol. i, p. 200» 
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three days* drill, however, he turned his horse's head south* 
wards, and retracing his steps, joined Mrs Scott at Carlisle. It 
is stated that it was during this fiery ride to resist invasion that 
he composed the " Bard's Incantation," beginning — 

" The forest of Glenmore is drear, 
It is full of dark pines and the dark oak tree. " 

No doubt we owe something of that fiery vehemence which 
characterises Scott's heroic poetry to his Volunteer experience, 
and he used to say after he was not so able to dash along at 
headlong speed — " Oh, man ! I had many a grand gallop 
among these braes when I was thinking of Marmion, but a 
trotting canny pony must serve me noo," It is stated by one 
of his comrades in arms that many of the more energetic de- 
scriptions, and particularly that of Flodden, were struck out 
when he was in quarters in the autumn of 1807. In the 
intervals of drill, Scott used to walk his powerful black steed 
up and down by himself on Portobello sands, within beating of 
the surge ; and now and then he would plunge in his spurs 
and go off as if at the charge, with the spray dashing 
about him.* 

Among the distinguished Volunteers of this period — out of a 
class not expected to be found in the military ranks — was the 
distinguished orator and divine, Dr. Chalmers, who held a 
double commission— ^iTj/, in connection with his sacred office 
as chaplain, and second^ as a combatant officer, being also lieu- 
tenant in the St. Andrew's Volunteers, and did permanent 
duty in the ranks, t 



* Lockhart's Life of Scott, p. 4. 4 
t Scottish Nation, p. 251. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Volunteering in the West of Scotland, 1688-1797. 

We have a good specimen of Volunteers in the men of Ren- 
frewshire and of the Western Counties marching to Edinburgh, 
in support of the Convention of 1668, for establishing the 
Revolution of that period. These troops after remaining at 
their post for some time, received the thanks of the Estates of 
the Realm. The Convention offered to compensate them for 
their seivices, but they declined all manner of reward, asserting 
"that they only came to save and not to serve their country, 
and not to impoverish it by enriching themselves." " These 
patriotic troops carried on their colours among other devices 
an open Bible, and the inscription * For Reformation according 
to the Word of God.' " Mr. Charles Mackie in his History of ' 
Paisley (1835), says, " I saw in the possession of Mr. Wm. Reid, 
of Pollokshaws, a flag with the words * Kilbryd, for God, 
King, and Covenant — a Bible, verbum del. Jeremiah chap. 
xxix., 30-31.' " The last time this banner was displayed was in 
the famous field of Bothwell Brig, but it has been aired since in 
many processions. Thus it is evident that our patriotic fathers 
gave their blood freely when called for in olden times by local 
consent, and without the intervention, as in more methodical 
and modern times, of Acts of Parliament or orders in Council. 
At the Union too, which followed the events of 1688-9, there 
were many causes of disquiet, and in the western towns of 
Scotland, especially, tumults and insurrection showed their front. 
In Glasgow, the lower orders of these days became so trouble- 
some as to turn the arms they were permitted to carry for their 
country's cause against the incipient order of things which trans- 
ferred the practical government of the country to London, 
like the foolish Home Rulers of Ireland, of the present day. 
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But unlike the cowardly Home Rulers, our discontented lower 
orders, if they had the privilege of carrying arms, like Scotsmen 
generally with prudential foresight, they stopped short of using 
them in a bad cause. And on learning that they were to be con- 
fronted with the loyal men who were always at their country's 
call, in those days when duties and rights were less defined than 
now, and when they were assured, moreover, that dragoons from 
Edinburgh were on the way to interview them, the malcontents 
subsided and returned their arms into the stores of the deacons of 
the various trades.* In 1 7 1 5, again we find Paisley and district 
supplying troops out of Corporation funds, to go forth in 
defence of law and order, and during the Pretender's threatened 
invasion — Marr's Rebellion — twenty men were detailed 
for regular guard duty, while all the inhabitants were ordained 
to have their airms in readiness in case of emergency. Bailie 
Paterson of that day was authorized to buy two pairs of colours 
for the town, with the town's arms thereon. Twenty guns were 
also bought in Glasgow, out of the corporation funds, and the 
men who were disciplined to carry them were paid at the rate 
of four shillings per week. An expedition, memorable in the 
Annals of the West — of Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, Kilwinning, 
Stevenston and Dumbarton — took place about this time against 
the great Rob Roy, with detachments of the local men-at-arms, 
from each of the places named, supported by a body of seamen 
and marines with boats, guns, four parteraroes, &c. After 
an expedition up Loch Lomond to Inversnaid, and much 
beating of drums, and firing of the parteraroes, and marching 
up hills and down again, they returned in triumph and bootless 
glory to their respective homes -, all of which is faithfully 
recorded in the annals of the times, t 



* See Hist. Paisley^ 106, &^c. 

t Paisley f Hist, no, 6^^. Mackie—See also ParkhilVs Paisley^ 21. 
History of the Town and Castle of Dumbarton by John Glen, 1846. 
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In Paisley, in 1797, a strong regiment of Volunteers was 
raised, under command of Colonel Wm. M*Kerrell, who, after 
the Volunteers yielded to the Local Militia, in 1808, com- 
manded that regiment, in which the writer's father, a mere 
youth, disappointed in not strutting like his father and elder 
brother, in Volunteer habiliments, had enlisted to cool his 
martial ardour 

In 1803-4, two Volunteer Regiments were raised in Paisley, 
one — about a thousand strong, which was not self-supporting, 
and which was commanded by Colonel Wm. M*Kerrell, of in- 
defatigable martial memory, and the other about three hundred 
strong, raised under the auspices of the Magistrates and Coun- 
cil. The regiments held convivial meetings, on the occurrence 
of victories and illuminations, and were social centres of great 
attraction and utility. These corps went occasionally on perma- 
nent duty for a fortnight. On one occasion at the Home 
Quarters, on another at Greenock — again, at Ayr, and says the 
author we quote — " We went through all the movements of a 
regular regiment, even to the receiving of the * tommy*" — a 
large loaf of coarse bread, which used to be served out to our 
soldiers.* These periods of permanent duty were very 
popular with the Volunteers of those days. They were under- 
taken in midsummer, and partook of the nature of holidays. 
Notwithstanding the severe discipline enforced by the martinet 
commanders, thev were very popular among officers and men, 
and much relished by the people on whom they were quartered, 
rendering the service of those days a very popular and enjoy- 
able one. Perhaps Rifle Association meetings fill up the 
hiafus of these campaigns, in our modern days. 

On the introduction of the local Miltia in 1808, the ballot 
was introduced, and there were cases where the ballotted men 
refused to take the 03ithde^e/i\ and were put in jail.t The refusal 



See Arthur Sneddon^ p.p, j7, ^c. t Ibid» 

H 
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was not always fh)m unpatriotic motives; but from a view that 
having taken the oath previously, as Volunteers, they had no 
occasion to do so again. However, they all yielded, but their 
services were not demanded. 

On the conclusion of the Peace of 1802, the Volunteers were 
disbanded, but on the outbreak of war again in 1803, when 
Napoleon lay with a mighty array at Boulogne, to pass over 
to the conquest of Great Britain, the Volunteer fervour 
sprang forth with redoubled ardour ; and in Glasgow alone no 
fewer than nine corps of Volunteers were raised, and the Cor- 
poration voted 500 guineas towards their outfit, and presented 
stands of colours to two of the battalions; viz, the ist Regiment, 
and the Grocers* Corps.* The names of the nine battalions 

* The Volunteers' of 1808 on Service. —We recently picked up the 
following scraps among some old papers referring to the end of last and 
beginning of the present century, The first document shows that the 
Volunteers of 1808 sometimes went on active duty. It will be observed 
that the twelve men of the Glasgow Highlanders of 1808 who went on a 
second turn of duty, were distributed — the first seven with the Grocers' 
Rqnment at Falkirk, four with the Trades* R^ment at Ayr, and one with 
the Anderston Regiment at Irvine. 

" Glasgow Highland Volunteers, 1808.— A list of men belonging 
to the late Glasgow Highland Volunteer Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Macalister, that were on permanent duty at Irvine this present year (1808), 
and who, on their return, went a second time on the same duty with other 
regiments : — 







July, 1808. 




No. Name. 


Companies. 


Men went with 




1. John Baird, 


1st Batt. Coy., 


• 

Grocers* Regiment to Falkirk. 


2. Alex. Scott, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


3. R. Duncanson, 


2nd do. 


do. 


do. 


4. Jas. M'Credie, 


Sth do. 


do. 


do. 


5. Alex. Baird, 


Light Coy., 


do. 


do. 


6. Geo. Gray, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


7. Donald Kerr, 


do. 


do. 


do. 



i 
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thus raised were, the ist Glasgow Volunteers, which consisted 
ot 8 companies and 800 rank and file, received clothing and 
pay, the officers were nominated by a committee, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant Laurence Craigie, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Bogle, ^nd, or Trades' House Volunteer Infantry, 10 
companies and 600 rank and file, supplied their own uniforms 
and served without pay ; elected their officers by ballot with 
the exception of field-officers — Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
Norman Macallister, Lieutenant-Colonel John Fl>n. 3rd, or 
Highland Volunteers, 10 companies and 600 rank and file ; 
officers nominated by a committee connected with the High- 
land Society, 8 of the companies received pay and clothing, 
the other two were flank companies of sharpshooters, and sup- 
plied uniform, arms, &c., received no pay and elected their 
own officers — Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Matthew 
M'AUister, Lieutenant-Colonel James M*Kenzie. 5th, or 
Grocers' Corps — nicknamed the Sugarally Corps — 5 companies 
and 300 rank and file, received no pay, found their own uni- 
forms, and elected their own officers by .ballot — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant Charles Walker. The Anderston Volun- 
teers, 8 companies and 500 rank and file, received pay and 
clothing, officers appointed by a committee — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant John Geddes, Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Cross. 



8. J. Pollock, 

9. J. Woodbum, 

10. Hugh Innes, 

11. G. Sutherland, 



1st Batt. Coy., 
5th do. 
2nd do. 
2nd do. 



12. Daniel Taylor, Light Coy,, 



27th July. 
Trades' Regiment to Ayr. 
do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

1 2th July. 
Anderston Regiment to Irvine. 
** Patrick Auld, Adjutant. 
** Late Glasgow Highland Volunteers. 



♦♦Glasgow, 14th Nov., 1808," See Vohnt^er News^ Oct, 15, 1873, 
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The Armed Association, 6 companies and 200 rank and file, 
served without pay, and supplied their own arms, uniform, &c., 
and elected their officers by ballot — Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant Cunningham Corbett, Major Gilbert Hamilton. The 
Canal Volunteers, 4 companies and 240 rank and file, received 
pay and clothing, their officers were appointed by a committee. 
This corps was flanked with two pieces of light artillery, which 
were handled by the same persons who constructed them— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Hugh Baird. Royal Volun- 
teer Light Horse, one troop of 70 rank and file, served withour 
pay, found their own horses, uniform, and accoutrements, and 
elected their officers by ballot — Captain Commandant Robert 
Dennistoun. These Volunteer Corps were usually put on per- 
manent duty for one month in the year, when they received 
the pay and allowance of the regular army. These different 
corps remained in existence till 1808, when on the passing 
of the Local Militia Act, they were all disembodied, and six 
corps of Local Militia took their place.* These Local Militia 

* Transference of Anderston Volunteers to the Local 
Militia. — The next document is of some importance, although we have 
not the names of the 117 men of the gallant Anderston Regiment, who 
transferred their services to the Local Militia, and received therefor a bounty 
of two guineas, as certified in the notification we print. The document is ad- 
dressed to "The Right Honourable the Paymaster General, London,'' but 
no signature is attached, and therefore we presume that the M.S. is the 
original draft, as it is endorsed " Compd. A. M*D." 

** Sir, — By this day's post a duplicate certificate of enrolment of the 
Anderston Volunteers into the Local Militia, and of the bounty money to 
which they are entitled, has been sent off addressed to the Secretary of War, 
London, in terms of the Act of Parliament ; and I have drawn upon you at 
three days' sight, for the sum of £^^5* '9Sj the amount of the sum to be 
paid these Volunteers. The diaft is in favour of John Geddes, Esq., of 
date the 2nd Nov. instant, which I have no doubt will meet with due 
honour. The certificate of the Anderston Volunteers is as follows : — 
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regiments were— the ist commanded by Colonel Charles 
Walker, and consisted of lo companies and 700 men. It was 
raised in the middle ward, assembled at Hamilton, and was 
stationed at Glasgow. The second regiment, raised in the 
upper ward, commanded by Col. A. Renton, consisted of 8 com^ 
panics and 560 rank and file, and was stationed at Lanark. 
The third, commanded by Colonel J. Geddes, consisted ot 10 
companies and 700 rank and file, assembled at (Glasgow, and 
was stationed at Anderston. The fourth regiment commanded 
by Colonel Samuel Hunter, consisted of 10 companies and 700 
rank and file, was a Glasgow corps. The fifth regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Uavid Connell, consisted of 10 companies 
and 700 rank and file. The sixth regiment, commanded by 
Colonel James Graham, consisted of 10 companies and 700 
rank and file, aijd was also a Glasgow corps. 

As an evidence of the loyal activity of the large and populous 
county of Renfrew during the early period of the present 
century, we find from a return made by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
Mr. M*Dowall of Garthland, dated November 12, 1806, the 
following as the battalions then in existence : — One of these is 



Certificate of the enrolment of 117 men at 2 guineas, ., £2^^ i4 o 
Draft Stamp, 050 



£hs 19 o 



This you will find to correspond with the certificate sent off this day to the 
Secretary of War. 
"2nd Nov. 1808." 

[The John Geddes above referred to is, we presume, the late Colonel 
Geddes, who was a glass and. bottle manufacturer at the foot of Jamaica 
Street. A son of Colonel Geddes, recently deceased, held a commission as 
Lieutenant in the 19th L.R.V. of the present day.] — From Volunteer News, 
Oct. 15, 1873. 
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the County Militia, one battalion, commanded by Colonel 
James Dimlop, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Macdowall, Major John 
Mackay, 5 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 5 Ensigns, a Paymaster, 
an Adjutant, Quartermaster, Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon. 
The Volunteers were, The Renfrewshire Yeomanry Infentry^^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Day Hort M^Dowall, Lieut,^ 
Colonel Alexander Porterfield, Major Archibald Spiers, 6 
Captains, 14 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, an Adjutant, a Quarter, 
master, and a Surgeon. Paisley First Regiment of Volunteers 
— Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant William M*Kerrell, Lieut- 
Colonel Robert Maxwell, Major John Bisset, 6 Captains, 12 
Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, with Adjutant, Chaplain, Surgeon, 
Assistant Surgeon, and Quartermaster. Paisley Second Regi- 
ment — Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Fulton, Major Alexander 
Fulton, 4 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, with Quarter- 
master, Surgeon, Assistant Surgeon, and Paymaster. Greenock 
Loyal Volunteers — Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Dunlop, 
Major James Ewing, 4 Captains, 8 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 
with Chaplain, Adjutant, and Surgeon. Greenock Sharp- 
shooters — Captain-Commandant William M*Dowall, Captain 
Thomas Ritchie, 2 Lieutenants and 2 Second Lieutenants, and 
Surgeon. Greenock and Port-Glasgow Volunteers — Lieut- 
Colonel Commandant Boyd Alexander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Dunlop, Major John Hamilton, 7 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 
5 Ensigns, Chaplain, Paymaster, Adjutant, Surgeon, and 
Quartermaster. Renfrewshire Eastern District Volunteers — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Maxwell, Major Robert Wallace, 
4 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, and 3 Ensigns ; and the Renfrew 
Volunteers, a single company commanded by Captain James 
Bums, Lieutenant James Gray, and Ensign John Coubrough. 
Three regiments of Local Militia were raised under the Local 
Militia Act, and ultimately all but supplanted the Volunteers. 
These Local Militia Corps were named First, Second, and 
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Third Renfrewshire Local Militia, and were commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonels Boyd Alexander of Southbar, William 
Mure of Caldwell, and William M'Kerrell. During the latter 
end of last century Greenock also contributed Rifle and 
Artillery Volunteers in defence of the port 

From the official records it appears that the great Volunteer- 
ing era did not fully develop itself till 1803. Sir Archibald 
Alison computes the Volunteers of this period at 300,000 men. 
The official documents, including Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
gives the following as the Volunteer strength of 13 years ; 





Men 


Cost 


viz : — 1803 


463. 134 


;f 899, 169 


1804 


449, MO 


2,590,568 


1805 


429,165 


1,600,000 


1806 


420,810 


1,738,806 


1807 


406,869 


1,490,301 


1808 


413.464 


1,293,487 



In 1808, the Local Militia was established, which to a very 
great extent absorbed the Volunteers, and the return shows in 
the year 1809 a reduction of 212,000 men. 

The rest of tlie table which follows gives the combined strength 
of Volunteers and Local Militia, including the Yeomanry, and 
the money columns give separately the cost of Volunteers and 
Local Militia, the Yeomanry cost being included in the Volun- 
teer column. 





Men 


Cost 


Cost 






Volunteers. 


Ix)cal Militia 


1809 


200,983 


;fl,000,820 


1,219,803 


I8I0 


209,869 


869,569 


643,650 


181 1 


209,060 


566,022 


704,827 


I8I2 


206,000 


531,167 


720,078 


I8I3 


203,528 


475»4oo 


6361623 
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Men 


Cost 


Cost 






Volunteers. 


Local Militia. 


tSi4 


133,609 


312,804 


636,623 


i8i5 


i",i53 


* 167,038 


300,000 


1816 


• ■ • 


*iio,ii3 


t9o,ooo 



During this period the Volunteers received from the public 
purse pay for a permanent adjutant ; pay for a permanent 
sergeant major ; pay for a permanent drill sergeant, clothing, 
&C., as an outfit, and over and above a clothing allowance of 
20s per man; 6s 8d per head per annum for repairs of arms, 
and when called out for duty or exercise, pay, &c., at various 
rates, about equal to the pay of the regular army. A much 
more liberal scale of allowance it would appear, than that 
afforded to the Volunteers of the period 1859-63 and onward. 
The average cost per man was nearly £4 exclusive of arms and 
ammunition. 



* These two years the votes Y^ere confined to the English and Irish 
Yeomanry exclusively, and nothing was included in them for the Volunteers 
in Great Sritain. 

t This was the last vote taken for the Local Militia* 

*See Appendix to report of Royal Commission, on the condition of the 
Volunteer Force, 1862. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Local Militia Supplanting the Volunteer Organi- 
zation, 1808 to 18 13 — ^An Act of Tyranny. 

By two Acts of Parliament (one referring to England, and 
the other to Scotland), passed in 1808, the Local Militia was 
established, which to a large extent, as was one of its objects, 
absorbed the Volunteers, who in 1809, showed in consequence 
a falling off of 212,000 men. In fact, whole Volunteer regi- 
nfents at once transferred their services to the Local Militia. 
In introducing the Local Militia Bill, in 1808, Lord Hawks- 
bury gave as a reason, that although " the Volunteer system 
was not objected to, so far as it went, yet it could not altogether 
be depended on, because its efficiency entirely rested upon the 
spirit which might prevail at the time, and which might dwindle 
and evaporate " — ^an objection as powerful to-day as it was in 
1808, and which seems to demand the proper remedy, in 
the institution of a system of imiversal military training. The 
proper system evidently being the organization of the Militia 
upon the basis of the Local Service, but demanding one year's 

• 

continuous service for each Militiaman, as might be most con- 
veniently arranged, during his five years' enrolment. In such a 
case the Volunteer Service might be maintained at the expense 
of the Volunteers themselves, as an exemption from the Local 
Militia Service with its free uniform and pay. Both the Volun- 
teers and Local Militia continued down till 18 13. In that 
year the Prince Regent intimated to the Lords Lieutenant that 
the establishment of the Local Militia precluded the necessity 
of continuing under the then existing circumstances the greater 
part of the Volunteer Infantry, consequently the Volunteers fell 
off in 1814 by 69,919, and in 1815 a reduction of 25,456 took 
place, leaving only an enrolled strength of 111,153 men, and in 
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the year following, 1816, they disappeared from the votes of Par- 
liament altogether. Napoleon being now a captive at St. 
Helena, the Local Militia also ceased to exist, although the 
Acts under which it was raised are still in force. For the ser- 
vices the Volunteers rendered during the war with France, the 
thanks of Parliament were given in 1814, and Lord Palmerston 
on the same occasion pronounced a very eloquent eulogium on 
" this meritorious body of men, who had boldly come forward 
to defend their country when it was threatened with invasion."* 

In these early times, acts of tyranny and oppression were per- 
haps more frequent than now, in the days of household suffrage 
and a daily press. An instance occurred in Paisley at this time, 
which caused considerable commotion throughout the West of 
Scotland We have already noted that Paisley had been early 
indoctrinated with the views of the French revolutionists, but 
owing to the excesses of the Directory, they had very much 
moderated their political notions. 

Prior to 1808, the town had become exceedingly loyal in its 
politics. Of the two Volunteer corps which had been embodied, 
one of them was from the working classes, and the other from 
the higher classes. The first were the most soldierly looking, 
but the second was a fat,sonsey-looking corps,and the alternation 
of good round bellies, with those of a less capacity, had rather 
a grotesque appearance, especially when they faced right or 
left, and afforded much merriment to the lookers on.t This 
force gave way to a regiment of Local Militia, commanded by 
Colonel M^Kerrell, or perhaps, rather, his Volunteer regiment, 
passed over to the Local Militia. Colonel M'Kerrell was 
a man of tyrannical disposition, and having goaded some of 
the young town blood who sen ed under him to insubordi- 



* Hansard, Juney 27. 

t ParkhUts Hist, of Paisley, p, 3g. 
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nation, he "had them tried by court martial, when several of 
them were found guilty, and sentenced to be flogged. It was 
never expected, however, that the punishment would be inflicted, 
and we believe the Colonel had even passed his word to that 
effect; notwithstanding, the sentence was carried out on several of 
them, in presence of their families and the whole population. The 
author's father served in theregiment at the time, and he has heard 
him tell how some of the men fainted with horror and indigna- 
tion at the sight. Two regiments were brought from Glasgow, 
one of them the Stirling Militia — as a precaution against a 
popular rising. The scene of the outrage was what was long 
after known as the Volunteer Park, north of the Underwood 
Road, and to the west of Caledonia Street, through which the 
Greenock Railway now runs. The regiment was drawn up in 
square, and the triangles erected in the centre. To the last 
it was believed by the troops and the public that no punish- 
ment would follow, and even that belief was not given up after 
the two men selected were tied up, but a thrill of indignation 
passed through every heart, when the Colonel himself rode up 
to the drum major, and threatened him for not proceeding 
with his duty. The result was a serious riot, but the men were 
flogged. The adjutant at the commencement was ordered off 
to bring down the troops stationed in the town to the parade 
ground, to overawe the mob and the militiamen. When riding 
through St James Street, a cripple tailor in the crowd — seizing 
his crutch, swung it at the adjutant's horse, bringing him to his 
knees, at the expense of his gallant rider's cocked hat. The 
two regiments brought in as guards effectually surrounded the 
local regiment, and formed a protection for Col. M*Kerrell, the 
populace pelting him with stones whenever they could get an 
opportunity. The author has heard his father say, that the 
officers of the Stirling Militia actually picked the stones out 
of the road with the points of their swords, and pitched them 
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in the way of the mob, telling them to pelt him well. Such £l 
day was a fatal one fbr citizen soldiership under such an un- 
worthy commander. The original offence of the young militia- 
men was some merely trifling youthful frolic, which must 
forsooth be met by incarceration in the guard-room, at the old 
weigh-house close. The men were promised liberation, but 
the promise not being fulfilled, some of their comrades, foolishly 
indeed, resolved on forcing the guard, and rescuing their com- 
panions. Our informant has told us he followed his comrades 
on this rash enterprise. They had come by Oakshaw Hill and 
down Church Brae, the guard-room being nearly opposite the 
foot of the Brae, with drawn bayonets. He, and most of the 
others, however, by the time they had reached Church Brae, 
beginning to realize the folly of the whole proceeding, remon-> 
strated against the mutinous attempt, and lefl their companions, 
and like sensible youths went home. The result was, that the 
few more determined and lawless spirits who would not abandon 
the enterprise came to grief, and hence the court martial and 
its results. Colonel M^Kerrell nor his family never had a 
day's happiness in Paisley afterwards, neither he nor they 
could appear in the streets without having the indignation of 
the populace hurled at them, and on one occasion, his carriage 
with his daughter in it was mobbed about Maxwelton Cross, 
we think, and demolished, the occupants escaping with hooting 
and insult. The Colonel lost caste everywhere, left Paisley for 
a residence he had in Ayrshire, and never came back. 

The father of the writer has given him an instance of CoL 
M'Kerrell's ungovernable and tyrannical disposition. The 
writer's grandfather served in the Colonel's Volunteer regiment. 
They had business connections with each other. The Volun- 
teer had called on the Colonel one day on some matter of 
business, when he was ushered into his presence. The Colonel 
was preparing for parade, and not relishing business affairs 
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when the armour was being put on, assailed the author's ances- 
tor with language more forcible than polite, and seizing his 
sword which was lying at hand, threatened to run it through 
his body ; not altogether relishing the joke of his Colonel, and 
possessing perhaps the fiery temper of his race, the old gentleman 
met him with this defiance, ** Put up thy sword, Colonel, or 111 
take it and break it ower thy crown !" In the afternoon of the 
same day, the independent and plucky Volunteer sent forward 
his accoutrements and his resignation. It is a fortunate thing 
that the Volunteers of the present day have no such unpleasant 
experiences. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Radicals and Volunteers of 1819-20. 

After the peace of Paris, in November, 18 15, the few remain- 
ing corps of Volunteers not absorbed in the local Militia 
returned to the serenity of the domestic hearth, and the local 
Militia corps were disembodied, their arms returned into store, 
and their adjutants placed on half pay. Europe had been 
pacified ; the arch-enemy of the nations was a prisoner and an 
exile ; and, worn out by the struggles of a quarter of a century, 
the country sought repose. In 1819-20, however, the large 
manufacturing districts of Great Britain were thrown into 
scenes of riot and turmoil by a combination of politicians, who 
endeavoured to organize the working men into acts of rebellion 
and treason. The terrors of the " Radical Time " were, per- 
haps, somewhat exaggerated by the idea that scenes like those 
of the early days of the French revolution were not only pos- 
sible, but might be enacted. In Scotland, the disaffection 
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was confined chiefly to the western shires, and the country was 
filled with troops, both infantry and cavalry ; and numerous 
Volunteer and Yeomanry corps once more started into exist- 
ence for the purpose not altogether of resisting invasion, but 
for that of turning their arms against seditious neighbours and 
countrymen, and for the suppression of riot and disorder. In 
his History of Paisley and in his Autobiography, John Parkhill, 
who was mixed up with the conspiracy of the radical period, 
describes the state of feeling which, after the peace with 
France and the restoration of the Bourbons, took possession of 
the minds of a large portion of the working classes in the more 
populous manufacturing districts. So early as 1817, awide- 
spread disaffection existed, and meetings both in England and 
Scotland were held, at which the most dangerous political 
sentiments were avowed, and the most alarming measures 
advocated, to attain their consummation. Among other ideas 
openly put forward was a scheme for an eqj^ual appropriation of 
the property of the kingdom. The great cry, however, was 
Radical Reform ; but many of the disaffected did not stop to 
enquire very particularly what that meant, or, exactly, what they 
wanted. The more educated leaders might have rational ideas 
on the subject, but the mob did not trouble themselves about 
a trifle here or there. Physical force was openly advocated, 
and schemes were prepared and matured for the overturn of 
the Government, and the establishment of a new order of 
things, more in consistency with the rights of man, as laid down 
by Thomas Paine and the advanced writers of that age. The 
country was divided into Unions or Sections, organised to gain 
the ends they had in view. These Unions had their chiefs or 
leaders, who kept up communication with each other through- 
out the country. In 1819, matters became sufficiently serious 
to alarm the Government, and the habms corpus act was sus- 
pended. The radicals by this time had commenced, through 
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their Unions, to procure arms of all sorts, from old files, 
beaten into rude pikes, old pistol^, muskets, and old ships' guns, 
when they could be got In August of 1819, riots in connection 
with this movement took place at Manchester, where the 
Military were called upon to act, and several lives were sacri- 
ficed j and throughout the country riots were frequent, and 
many lives were lost. The author we have already quoted, 
tells some very amusing stories of scenes in which he mixed, 
which show the folly, the ignorance, and the presumption of 
the working men who guided the movement. When the 
military organisation came to be settled, all wished to be 
officers, and when a man could be found who had whistled on 
a fife or rattled on a drum in the army, a general's command 
was quite open to him ; but the crowning event of one of the 
Unions, which had met to fix the final measure which was to 
end bad government in this country for ever, and make the 
members all princes and nobles, was a conclave, in which the 
quantity of ammunition was agreed upon which every man was to 
provide himself with. Lead had been provided in abundance, 
for the ardent-minded patriots had melted down into bullets 
the leaden wires which are used as a most important part of 
their harness looms; but the powder question was yet an 
unsolved difficulty However, it was, after grave deliberation, 
decided at a meeting of the Union, at which were generals, staff 
officers and commissaries, that each man should provide him- 
self with twopence-halfpenny worth of powder. A vote was 
actually taken, after some fiery and some desponding speeches, 
whether it should be threepence or twopence-halfpenny worth, 
but the latter quantity prevailed. We think we can almost see 
the one sensible old radical, who stood up in the middle of this 
august assembly, and, in indignant tones, exclaimed, " Men ! are 
ye daft a! thegether? Gude bless me ! Only think o' ower- 
tuming the British Empire wi' five bawbees worth o' poother ! " 
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Another version of the speech, or perhaps an addition to it, is 
as follows: — " Behold ! the British Government, the strongest 
on yerth, is to be overturned wi' five bawbees worth o' cheap 
poother ! " Well might the consummation of a rebellion, con- 
ducted under such auspices, be fixed for the ist of April — All 
Fools' day — as it actually was, in 1820. On that day, every- 
thing being in readiness throughout the kingdom, at a given 
signal, the radicals, with their pikes, their clegs,* and all the 
paraphernalia of partizan warfare, were to march on their 
several points of attack, chiefly, we suppose, being the town 
halls and garrisons of the country. History records the 
miserable failure that ensued, the hangings and beheadings, 
imprisonments and banishments that followed. To meet such 
a state of affairs, it behoved Government to be prepared, and 
while regular troops were strongly quartered in all the maim- 
facturing districts, corps of Yeomanry and Volunteers were 
raised as auxiliaries. This seditious movement was confined 
in Scotland almost entirely to the western counties. Lockhart, 
in his Life of Scott, referring " to the alarming spirit of insub- 
ordination among the mining population of Northumberland, 
and the weavers of the West of Scotland," says that Scott was 
particularly gratified to find that his own neighbours at Gala- 
shiels had escaped the contagioa The progress, continues 
Lockhart, of the Western Reformers by degrees led even the 



* An instrument of offence chiefly for attacking cavalry, hence the name 
** cleg " Hcottice for gadfly. The ** cleg " was made of lead, cast in a clay 
mould, in form of a cone, with an iron spike, generally a common nail in- 
serted at the smaller end. At the thick end of the cone three bam door 
fowl wing feathers were inserted to give direction, spike foremost, to the 
weapon. This rude weapon was a most effective one for street warfare, 
and could be thrown with some precision to a great distance. The very 
boys manufactured them, and trained themselves as marksmen by throwing 
them at a mark. 
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most important Whigs in that district to exert themselves in 
the organisation of Volunteer regiments, both mounted and 
dismounted ; and, when it becan^e generally suspected that 
Glasgow and Paisley maintained a dangerous correspondence 
with the refractory colliers of Northumberland, Scott and his 
friends, the Lairds of Torwoodlee and Gala, determined to 
avail themselves of the loyalty and spirit of the men of Ettrick 
and Teviotdale, and proposed, first raising a company of sharp- 
shooters among their own immediate neighbours, and after- 
wards — this plan receiving every encouragement — a legion, or 
brigade, upon a large scale, to be called " fhe Buccleugh 
Legion." So great an interest did Scott take in the raising of 
Volunteers at this period, that that grand military novel of 
" Ivanhoe," then in his hands, was interrupted. Scott was 
prepared once more to take up arms, as he had formerly done 
in the Light Horse, and was even ready to place himself at 
their head. In reference to this, writing to Lord Montague, 
he announces the anti-radical protestations of the weavers of 
Galashiels, and then proceeds to say — " The accounts from the 
West sometimes makes me wish our little Duke five or six 
years older, and able to get on horseback. It seems approach- 
ing the old song — 

• Come fill up my cup and fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses and call out the men, 
Come open the gates and let us gQ/free, 
And we'll show them the bonnets o* bonnie Dundee. ' 

I am rather too old for that work now, and I cs.nnot look for- 
ward to it with the sort of feeling that resembled pleasure, as I 
did in my younger and more healthy days. However, I have 
got a good following here, and will endeavour to keep thera 
together till times mend." Again, writing to his son Walter, 
who was at this time serving in the i8th Hussars, he says 
** Glasgow is in a terrible state. The Radicals had a plan to 
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seize on 1000 stand of arms, as well as a depot of ammunition, 
which had been sent from Edinburgh Castle for the use of the 
Volunteers. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas Bradford, 
went to Glasgow in person, and the whole city was occupied 
with patroles, horse and foot, to deter them from the meditated 
attack on the barracks. The arms were then delivered to the 
Volunteers (November, 1819,) who are said to be 4000 on 
paper ; how many effective and trustworthy, I know not" 
Scott, in the same letter, announces the mustering again of the 
Old Blue Edinburgh Regiment of Volunteers ; but he says 
most of those who appeared looked a little ancient. The com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland at this time told the president of 
the Court of Session, who was colonel of the Volunteers, that 
he might have to leave the castle to the charge of these armed 
citizens ; and the Highland chiefs at the same time offered to 
raise their clans and march them to any point in Scotland 
where they were required. All the regular troops in Edinburgh, 
the Midlothian Yeomanry, and other corps of Volunteers from 
the East, were, a few days later, sent off to the West, and the 
Selkirkshire Yeomanry were put under orders for Dumfries or 
Carlisle. Berwick was dismantled, lest the radicals should get 
hold of the cannon, stores, &c. Scott also managed to get the 
Galashiels people to agree to raise a company of sharp-shooters, 
and thus he writes his friend Laidlaw on the project. After 
speaking of the exercises as a lively and interesting amusement 
for the young fellows, he says — " The dress we purpose to be 
as simple, and, at the same time, as serviceable as possible — a 
jacket and trousers of Galashiels grey cloth, and a smart 
bonnet with a small feather, or, to save even that expense, a 
sprig of holly. We will have shooting at the mark, and prizes, 
and fim and a little whisky, and daily pay when on duty or 
drill." Mark the prizes and the fan and the little whisky, and 
see whether or not Walter Scott, the recorder and poet <rf 
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chivalry, did not know as well as any modem oi us all how to 
rule a corps of Volunteers. About the end of December, 
Scott, writing to his brother, refers again to the all-engrossing 
topic of the period — *' I hope our civil tumults here are like to 
be ended by the measures of Parliament. I mentioned in my 
last that Kinloch of Kinloch was to be tried for sedition. He 
has forfeited his bail, and was yesterday laid under outlawry for 
non-appearance. Our neighbours in Northumberland are m a 
deplorable state ; upwards of 50,000 blackguards are ready to 
rise between Tyne and Wear. (A very exaggerated report this, 
however, was.) On the other hand, the Scottish frontiers are 
loyal, and arming fast Scott, of Gala, and I have offered 200 
men, all hne strapping fellows, and good marksmen, wilUng to 
go anywhere. We could easily double the number. So the 
necessity of the times has made me get on horseback once 
more." Writing to Lady Louisa Stuart, Scott says — " 1 am 
glad the banditti act like banditti, because it will make men of 
property look round them,'* alluding, we presume, to the sedi- 
tious utterances of the Radical Reformers, which were in vogue 
about this time. '' Ministers," he adds, '' have acted most 
sillily in breaking up the burgher Volunteers in large towns. 
On the contrary, the service should have been made coercive. 
Such men have a moral effect on the minds of the populace 
oesides their actual force, and are so much esteemed m keep- 
ing good order that you may always rely on them, especially as 
a corps in which theire is necessarily a common spirit of union 
and confidence." So that Sir Walter, as well as being an en- 
thusiastic Volunteer himself, held particularly sound views on 
the question of national defence. Scott's proposal to raise a 
company of Volunteers among the Foresters of Ettrick, fell to 
the ground, because of the Government refusing to defray any 
part of the expense. This, we presume, however, was after 
they felt assured that there was little to fear of sedition in that 
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loyal and pastoral district, and after they had some inkling, iii 
1820, of the weakness of the Radical cause. We have seen, 
however, into what a state of turmoil the country was put in 
these restless times, and how much the Government and the 
people depended upon the Volunteers to obtain security and 
confidence. We remember the period well, and its anxieties 
and perturbations. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Rabical Collapse, and the Disbandment of the 

Volunteers of 1820. 

At the time Walter Scott was raising Volunteer corps in the East, 
the West was also bristling into Volunteer armour. Glasgow, 
at this period, raised a regiment of sharpshooters, from 800 to 
1000 strong, armed with the old Brunswick rifle, aidtd com- 
manded by Colonel Samuel Hunter, of pleasant memory^, the 
witty editor of the Glasgow HercUd^ some armed associations 
and a regiment of Light Horse, numbering about 120 
troopers. The Glasgow sharpshooters found their own 
uniform, dark green, and the Government supplied the rifles. 
The corps drilled in the mornings in the College Green, and 
many of its members survived in 1859, when the old veterans 
gave encouragement to the Volunteer movement of the 
period by once more enrolling themselves in the service of 
their country. The Armed Associations were composed of 
respectable shopkeepers and operative tradesmen. They 
adopted no kind of uniform, and received muskets from' 
Government They were raised in companies from 50 to 60 
strong, as bands for self-defence and as auxiliary soldiers in 
case of pressing necessity. Altogether the Armed Associations 
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Ate estimated at about 600 strong, and wete Under the com- 
mand of Colonel Corbett. Mr Gabriel Niel, from whose paper, 
read in 1861, to the Archaeological Society, we have ahready 
quoted, says of this body of loyal citizens, '* One night, idly 
strolling down a street in the city, my curiosity was attracted te 
enter a large store where a party were at drill They were in 
high spirits, and talked gloriously, and to evince their gallan- 
try and their dexterity in pursuing an enemy through streets 
and up closes (the sort of warfare in which it was feared they 
might be engaged), and fairly annihilating him, were deeply 
plunging their bayonets into cotton bales /^' The Light Horse 
were commanded by Colonel Charles Stirling, of Cadder 
House. The corps was composed chiefly of gentlemen of high 
standing, in Glasgow society and the neighbourhood, and were 
magnificently equipped. The authority we have already 
quoted speaks of these troopers as particularly the admiration 
of the ladies. Their splendid steeds pranced, curvetted and 
pawed the ground as if they smelt the approach of an enemy. 
Grooms had pretty severe work, in the lanes and byways of the 
city, in training them to exercise, whipping, spurring, and Urmg 
pistols over their heads being practised to accustom them to 
the sound of battle. *' rhe discharges from the pistols,'' says 
Mr Niel, " was certainly more alarming than those fieuer heard 
from the rusty pieces of the alleged Radicals." The Glasgow 
Light Horse and the Glasgow Sharpshooters had many days 
and nights of unpleasant duty during that miserable period, 
and ur. Strang, in the Memorials of the Waterloo Club, details 
with graphic force and humour, the discomforts of the Sharp- 
shooters' bivouac on the wet Radical Wednesday.* During 
this period, 1819-20, Glasgow was garrisoned against the 
Radicals by two regiments of Hussars and the Glasgow Light 
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Horse Volunteers, three regiments of Infantry, the Glasgow 
Sharpshooters, and the Dumbartonshire and Ayrshire regiments 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, and two held pieces of artillery ; the 
whole being under command of General Bradford, with Major 
(afterwards Sir Harry) Smith as Brigade-Major. 

On 5th Nov., at a meeting of the County of Renfrew held at 
Paisley, on the motion ot the Earl of Glasgow — ^father of the 
present Earl — it was unanimously resolved to raise a regiment of 
Yeomanry Cavalry; and a two company corps of Rifle Volunteers 
was embodied about the same time. The Cavahy was com- 
manded by the late Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, the father of the 
present baronet of Ardgowan. The Rifles, who found their 
own uniforms of dark rifle green jackets, with bright silver bell 
buttons in double rows on the breast, and smart shakos, had 
muskets supplied them by Government They were com- 
manded by Captains A. Macalpine and John Stewart, with 
lirst Lieutenants Halden and William Carlile, and second 
Lieutenants Thomas Cook and John Thomson. The town of 
Johnstone and district raised also two companies, commanded 
by Captains Ludovic Houston, of Johnstone Castle, and his 
brother William, with first Lieutenants Robert Mongomerie and 
Andrew Logan. Kilbarchan had one company, under Captain 
William Napier, and Lieutenants John Napier and Andrew 
Brown. In the lower ward of Renfrewshire, less troubled, we 
presume, with Radicalism, there was only one corps, entitled 
the Newark and Port-Glasgow Volunteers, which was com- 
manded by Captain-Commandant John Dunlop, Captain John 
Cars well ; Lieutenants James Clelland and Hugh Milliken ; 
Ensigns Mathew Hunter and Alex. Buchanan. I'his latter 
corps obtained notoriety and considerable unpopularity in the 
lower ward, for, while acting as escort to some political 
prisoners from Paisley to Greenock, having fired on the crowd 
who surrounded them, in the apprehension that they were 
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about to attempt a rescue. In this affair several people were 
killed and wounded. 

As a proof of the dangerous and unscrupulous nature of 
the Radical zealots, and the risk which Volunteers in these 
days ran, we find that the committee of the Paisley Union 
or Section of Seditionists had obtained a list of the • names 
of the members of the rifle regiment and their places of resi- 
dence, which was subdivided into sections and placed in the 
hands of the organised body, for the purposes of attacking the 
Volunteers in their dwelling houses and possessing themselves 
of their arms. However, the Radical officer who had undertaken 
to put the scheme into execution seemingly took a compunction 
of conscience and asserted to his co-conspirators that he had 
burned the list, which unfaithfulness in crime brought down 
upon the head of the faint-hearted assassin all the thunders of 
Radical indignation, to which the culprit made apologetic 
reply ^by stating that had the attempt on the homes of the 
Volunteers been made, though generally very peaceable men, 
yet they would have defended themselves if attacked, and that 
consequently many of the assailants would have been killed. 
On the other hand, he added that the Radicals would also 
resist, and of course there would be blood shed on both sides, 
and if he was apprehended for his share in the work, his own 
head would be taken off like a sybo, and pathetically he appealed, 
" Whatever loss this might be to the public cause, it would be 
a sair loss to me." The poor creature, however, only procured 
from his associates in folly and bloodthirstiness the denuncia- 
tion of " traitor. ^^ A similar resolution was taken to attack all 
the country houses in the district and deprive them of their 
amis. This scheme was actually put in force. One night, and, 
we presume, the last the Radical heroes attempted, resulting in 
the death of one rattle-pated young fool, who entered upon the 
afiair as a matter of fun ; and severe injuries from gun shot 
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wounds to others.* Vhe local historian, who was one of 
the Radical fraternity himself, although repentant in after 
life, gives it as his opinion — ** In sober earnest, these 
Unionists were just the stuff wherewith to make good soldiers, 
and among them were many an old campaigner, and if they 
had been backed by a tew lords and gentlemen, they would 
have made a more effective job of it than did the Highlanders 
at Prestonpans." The " captain " of this noble band of would- 
be rebels was some five feet high, and his qualifications for the 
important command were that he had once been an oflScer's 
servant, and had inherited from his master, among some other 
gewgaws, a pair of epaulettes. He exhibited his epaulettes to 
his admiring co-Seditionists,and what was the use of them but for* 
some one's shoulders ? and so they made their owner captain 
over them. The little man also acted as the drill sergeant to 
his ragged regiment. As for the historian who records these 
details, he was elected to the honorary and lucrative post of 
Commissary-General of this valiant army, but he adds, while 
Daniel, the captain, could show his epaulettes, foi himself he 
had not even half a loaf to show to his kind constituents. The 
first of April, on which day the British Government was to 
be upset " wi' five bawbees worth o' cheap poother," came and 
went, and a week or so later, the whole attempted rebellion was 
at an end. Not a few lives had been lost, but except at Bonny 
Muir, no attempt had been made to stand up before the enemy, 
and even there it seems to have been more of an accident 
than the incident of a campaign. The leaders were everywhere 
flying the country to America, seeking safety in that pat- 
tern of perfection, as they believed ; most of them who could 
return came back, however, better and wiser men, when 
a generous Government withdrew all charges against, and 
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pardoned them. Some, who were apprehended in |he midst 
of their sedition, were tried and executed, some were trans- 
ported beyond seas, a good many for a time were familiar with 
the interior of a prison ; but a more futile and foolish, though 
reckless attempt at rebellion never agitated a panic-stricken 
country. The Volunteer service, then called into existence, in 
a year or so dropped away, and to old comrades only remained 
the pleasant recollections of their drills, and fields, and jokes 
about the Radical bodies. Among the gallant auxiliaries of 
the district and period of which we speak, was the genial 
author of " Jeanie Morrison," who, to important civic functions 
as depute Sheriff-Clerk, rode as a trooper in the Renfrewshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, as did his compeer. Sir Walter Scott, in the 
Edinburgh Yeomanry. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Reign of Peace, 1815 to 1853, and rrs Delusions. 

From the downfall of Napoleon in 18 15 till the outbreak of 
the Crimean war in 1854, the martial spirit of the nation 
slumbered, and seemed altogether to have become extinct. 
Every effort, in fact, was made to bring about this state of 
things by a party who preached the doctrine of universal peace, 
and proclaimed the advent of the millennium. These sanguine 
believers in the goodness of human nature asserted that man's 
condition had become so changed by the civilizing influence 
of spinning and weaving, of steamboats and railroads, that 
war henceforth was something like an impossibility, yet with 
strange and almost rabid inconsistency, these incontinent 
praters about peace turned the tide of human asperity and 
passion into domestic political channels. If the boom of 
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cafiiion and the rd,ttle of musketry had ceased to reverberate 
on the plains of the Continent, domestic turmoil and party 
contentions embittered civilian life at home. Nay, a genera- 
tion had grown up who knew only of war from fast-receding 
history and the visual evidence on the streets of old soldiersi 
looked on with wonder, as the remnant of a race of warriors 
now swallowed up in the reign of gospel peace. It is, never- 
theless, true, that these blessed delusions were daily widening 
and embracing the young and the pious in a fervid faith, that 
the necessity for war had gone for ever — ^that Satan had at last 
been captured and bound in chains, and with him had been cast 
into pandemonium all the wickedness of human passion, 
and the ambition and bloodthirstiness alike of empires and 
republics. Armageddons had been fought many, but which 
was the true prophetic one the wise ones could not well tell. 
But surely some one or other of the reeking aceldamas that 
had been soaked wiih the best and bravest blood of mighty 
nations during the dire and impassioned struggles of a quarter 
of a centiuy, had exhausted the demon war, and made him 
captive till at least the millennial reign had passed. The sword 
and the spear were now to be converted into ploughshares 
and pruning hooks, the trumpet was to be hung in the hall, 
and no longer " host encountering host," the goose-step and the 
intricate formation of fours were to give place to a solemn 
waddle, and perhaps, at a stretch, to the dignified deportment 
of a minuette. The world was to make money, to sail ships, 
to spin yams and weave, to make steam-engines, and for all 
this to give up growing com on our sterile soil — ^for what use 
was it when other lands could give us com, and wine, and oil, 
and any amount of fmits and teetotal luxuries. Our spare 
time was to be devoted to voting in Members of Parliament, 
and Town Councillors for the manufacture of Provosts and 
Bailies. The Temple of Peace was reared on Kensington 
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Common in 185 1, and the nations were called to fraternal 
worship under its glass-domed roof-— the prayer of Robert 
Bums was no moie to be uttered, for the coming of the time — 

** That man to man the world o'er, 
Shall blithers be an' a' that." 

Because, had it not come already? Mankind had now nothing 
to do but to sit under their vines and fig-trees, eating and 
drinking of the best the world could pour at their feet, none 
daring to make them afraid. How rudely was that blessed 
dream dispelled, and that, too, ere the crystal temple had been 
removed ; and since that era of holy aspirations after a more 
blessed state of things, the war demon has held high carnival 
over not a few of the fairest spots of this teeming earth. ,. 

War has not ceased — its armaments are more gigantic than 
ever in the world's history. When during the Titanic struggle 
with France and Napoleon we counted our armies by tens, we 
now count them by hundreds of thousands. Our old muskets 
that ranged a hundred yards, and even then could not be made 
sure of hitting a church, have given place to much lighter and 
handier arms that can be made certain to bit a foe at a thousand 
yards 3 our ordnance, which required, for effective purposes, to 
be laid yard-arm to yard-arm, almost muzzle to muzzle, and 
whose calibre we measured by inches, and its shot by pounds, 
h:as given way to mighty volcanoes which can belch their 
missiles by the hundredweight, a«nd even by the ton, to a dis- 
tance of ten miles with sure and deadly precision. The war- 
ships of twenty years ago-r-the proud boast of every Briton 
— ^are little better than band-boxes compared to the floating 
fortresses of the present day. Js the world co^stituted diffe- 
rently to-day from what it W4S during those intermi^ble age^ 
which have rolled down to our doojs the ever-improving and 
ever-intensifyijjg art ot war ? We have , no d^s^re at present 
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to become the advocate of " horrid war," but war has its God- 
like as well as its demon aspects^ If it be destructive, it is 
alsoi thank God, reconstructive, and the noblest and the 
greatest achievements under heaven have been those of war. 
We must take the world in which we are placed as we find it, 
and perform the duties to which God, nature, and our country 
call us, whether these be those of war or peace — ^whether to 
scatter with loving hand the bounties and blessings of Provi- 
dence aroimd us, or to resist with our lives evil and oppression 
from the feeble and the helpless. 

In 1853, when the Eastern question came once more to the 
surface — as it has done again and again — and the Czar 
Nicholas believing the pear to be ripe, wanted the inheritance 
of the Sick Man, as his son and successor does now, the 
country sickened at the thought of war. It came, however, 
and never at a moment more inopportune. Everywhere there 
was neglect and inexperience, but the nation^ heart was in- 
stinct with its old hereditary bravery, and the 20,000 men we 
sent to the Danubian Principalities, very shortly afterwards 
thrilled with the proudest emotions the souls of the old folks 
at home when the news reached them that the Alma had been 
crossed — that our brave lads, impelled by the traditions of 
their country, like their sires, knew but the road to victory. 

The evident weakness of our army had long prior to this 
period been cause of very grave concern to many who possibly 
had more faith in history than in human goodness. Lord Pal- 
merston, so far back as 1846, in a memorial which he presented 
to the Cabinet of that day, pointed out the dangers which sur* 
rounded the country from its undefended state. The year fol* 
lowing the Duke of Wellington in a memorable letter to Sir 
John Burgoyne, was most energetic on the same topic, and 
with touching solemnity concluded his appeal by saying, that 
as he had only a few years to live, he would be spared the sight 
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of the humiliation of his country. Nay, later still, Lord Har- 
dinge told Sir Archibald Alison* that, when in 185 1, just two 
years before the outbreak of the Crimean war — he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief, after providing for the seaport 
garrisons of Portsmouth and Plymouth, he could not send out 
10,000 men to meet a foreign invader, and that he could only 
harness forty guns, one-half of which were in so crazy a con* 
dition they would have gone to pieces the moment they were 
taken into a clay field. This state of affairs, along with the 
peace-prating economists of the day, led foreign nations to 
believe that Great Britain had resolved to fight no more, and 
therefore calculated how far they might tread upon her rights. 
The Crimean war was the result, and the horrors, incurred by 
unpreparedness and listening to false economists, have taught 
us a lesson not yet forgotten. At that period the Militia was 
called up for home duty, and several of the regiments garri- 
soned the Channel Islarids, Gibraltar, and Malta. Numerous 
letters appeared at the same time in the newspapers advocat- 
ing the formation of Volunteer corps, and letters opposing such 
views were also written; notwithstanding the consternation and 
the rude shock which many experienced in adapting the actual 
state of things, and ot human nature, to their old forms of 
thought, which they now saw reason to discard. That war 
passed away, and on its back came the dreadful Indian Mutiny. 
The Militia continued their duty, and the Volunteers were not 
called upon. 



* See Sir Archibald Alison's speech at the opening of the Drill Hall 
of the 1st Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Peace Delusions Expelled by the War Panic of 1859, 
AND THE Permanent Establishment of the Volunteer 
Service. 

In the beginning of 1859, however, a new panic arose. Louis 
Napoleon had been strengthening his navy, and the great works 
of Cherbourg were hurried on and finished amid great naval 
and military display. Many believed that Napoleon III. 
would resist to the last a rupture with this country. Not long 
before this, however, he had without much warning undertaken 
his Italian campaign, and added to his ^^ Peace" triumphs the 
victor's laurels at Magenta and Solferino. The French press, 
or, at least, a portion of it, could not wipe out the remembrance 
of Waterloo, and they boldly, though perhaps incontinently, 
maundered over the sack of London. The crowning imperti- 
nence came at last, when some vapouring French colonels 
offered in so many days to cross the Channel and plant the 
Imperial Eagle on the Tower of London, sack the City, and 
enrich the army by the spoil — ^adding glories to the name of 
the Third Napoleon, which his Uncle the Great would have 
died to gain. Again, the British people were stung by these 
insults, and offer upon offer was made the Government to form 
Volimteer Corps. At last they yielded It is hard to say 
exactly who have the senior claim of pressing this matter upon 
the Government, but Sir George Grey, in answer to a letter on 
the subject from Newcastle, on 28th January, wrote to say, 
that the propriety of sanctioning the formation of Volunteer 
Corps was then imder consideration of the Government Again, 
on the 2 1 St of the month following, Sir George, writing to Earl 
Fitzhardinge, conveyed the Royal sanction for the formation of 
a Corps of HUfle Volunteers at Cheltenham. On the 12th of 
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May s^ circular, was issued fix>m the War Office by General 
Peel, then Secretary for War, sanctioning the formation of 
Rifle Volunteer Corps, under provision of the Act 44, George 
III., cap. 54. and dated 5th June 1804. '^^ sanction was 
also given, in places where there were forts or batteries, to form 
Artillery Corps. A second circular was issued giving fuller 
detail of the principle on which the Government was prepared 
to act. The fundamental principle, however, under which 
Volunteer service was then accepted by the Government was, 
that it should occasion no cost whatever to the public, and 
that no pecuniary assistance would be given. Previous to this 
period two corps were in actual existence, having been formed 
some years previously — ^these were the ist Middlesex, well 
known as the Victoria Rifles, and the ist Devonshire. By re- 
ferring to the Army List for the seniority of counties, we find 
Devon first and Middlesex second, in virtue of these early 
corps. Under the new movement, in the Infantry branch, 
Lancashire seeths to have taken the lead, then comes Surrey, 
Pembroke, &c. 

The order of precedence of the several counties in the Rifle 
force is as follows :— i. Devonshire, 2. Middlesex, 3. Lancashire, 
4. Surrey, 5. Pembrokeshire, 6. Derbyshire, 7. Oxfordshire, 8. 
Cheshire, 9. Wiltshire, 10. Sussex, 11, Edinburgh (City), 12. 
Essex, 13. Northumberland, 14. Renfrewshire, 15. Northampton 
shire, 16. Dorsetshire, 17. Norfolk, 18. Staffordshire, 19. Berkshire, 
20. Gloucestershire, 21. Brecknockshire, 22. Suffolk, 23. Stirling, 
shire, 24. Bucks, 25. Lanarkshire, 26. Kent, 27, Glamorgan, 
28. Nottinghamshire, 29. Merionethshire, 30. Yorkshire (W. 
Riding), 31. Leicestershire, 32. Mid-Lothian, 33. Aberdeen- 
shire, 34. Roxburgh, 35. Cinque Ports, 36. Monmouthshire, 
37. Cornwall, 38. Ross-shire, 39. Worcestershire, 40. Inverness- 
shire, 41. Warwickshire, 42. Lincolnshire, 43. Denbighshire, 44. 
Hampshire, 45. Somersetshire, 46. Fortar, 47. Cambridgeshire, 
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48. Shropshire, 49. London, 50, Yorkshire (East Riding), 51. 
Hertfordshire, 52. Perthshire, 53. Berwickshire, 54. Sutherland. 
55. Kincardineshire, 56. Haverfordwest, 57. Haddington, 58, 
Isle of Wight, 59, Ayrshire, 60. Dumfries, 61. Elgin, 62. Argyll, 
63. Cardigan, 64. Durham, 65. Wigtown, 66. Buteshire, 67. 
Yorkshire (North Riding), 68. Cumberland, 69. Herefordshire, 
70, Dumbarton, 71. Huntingdon, 72. Carnarvonshire, 73. Mont- 
gomeryshire, 74. Orkney, 75. Carmarthen, 76. Caithness, 77. 
Kirkcudbright, 78. Westmoreland, 79. Fifeshire, 80. Bedford- 
shire, 81. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 82. Linlithgowshire, 83. Selkirk- 
shire, 84. Banffshire, 85. Radnorshire, 86. Flintshire, 87. Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, 88. Clackmannan, 89. Tower Hamlets, 90. 
Nairn, 91. Peeblesshire, 92. Isle of Man, 93. Kinross-shire, 94. 
Anglesey. 

In the Artillery branch Northumberland comes first, and 
the order of precedence of the several counties is — i. Northum- 
berland, 2. Hampshire, 3. Devonshire, 4. Sussex^ 5. Edin- 
burgh (City), 6, Cornwall, 7. Mid-Lothian, 8. Norfolk, 9. 
Banff, 10. Kent, 11. Forfarshire, 12. Essex, 13. Lancashire, 
14. Kincardine, 15. Cinque Ports, 16. Renfrewshire, 17. Dorset- 
shire, 18. Fifeshire, 19. Glamorganshire, 20. Haddington, 21. 
Lanarkshire, 22. Yorkshire (East Riding), 23. Ayrshire, 24. 
Argyll, 25. Gloucestershire, 26. Pembrokeshire, 27. Yorkshire 
(North Riding), 28. Cheshire, 29. Caithness, 30. Lincolnshire, 
31. Aberdeenshire, 32. Berwickshire. 33. Kircudbright, 34. 
Inverness-shire, 35. Elgin, 36. Stirlingshire, 37. Wigtown, 38. 

Dumbarton, 39. Berwick-on-Tweed, 40. Cumberland, 41. Dur- 

* 

ham, 42. Cromarty, 43. Ross-shire, 44. Orkney, 45. Nairn, 46. 
Sutherlandshire, 47. Shropshire, 48. Yorkshire (West Riding), 
49. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 50. Somerset, 51. Middlesex, 52. 
Suffolk, 53. Tower Hamlets, 54. Monmouthshire, 55. Surrey, 
56. Anglesey, 57. Isle of Man, 58. Staffordshire, 59. Carnarvon, 
60. Bute, 61. London (City), 62. Worcester. 
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In the Engineer branch Middlesex takes the lead, followed 
by Lanarkshire as second, and Edinburgh attached to Lanark- 
shire, but now defunct. The order of precedence^in this branch is 
—I. Middlesex, 2. Lanarkshire, 3. Edinburgh (City), 4. Lancashire, 
5. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6. Yorkshire (West Riding), 7. Glouces- 
tershire, 8. Cheshire, 9. Denbigh, 10. Tower Hamlets, 11, 
Cumberland, 12. Surrey, 13. Hampshire, 14. Glamorgan, 15. 
Essex, 16. Devon, 17. London, 18. Flint, 19. Northamptonshire, 
20. Durham, 21. Somerset. 

The Light Horse and Mounted Rifles are shamefully few in 
a country which abounds in horsemen. Huntingdon takes the 
lead, then Devonshire, and the order of precedence in the Light 
Horse Volunteers is — i. Huntingdonshire, 2. Devonshire, 3. 
Lancashire, 4. Surrey, 5. Hampshire, 6. Glamorgan, 7. Middle- 
sex, 8. Norfolk, 9. Hertford, 10. Oxford, 11. Gloucester, 12. 
Lincoln, 13. Fifeshire, 14. Sussex, 15. Forfarshire. And in the 
Mounted Rifle Volunteers it is — i. Huntingdon, 2. Devonshire, 
3. Wiltshire, 4. Lancashire, 5. Surrey, 6. Northamptonshire, 
7. Cambridgeshire, 8. Hampshire, 9. Fifeshire, 10. Lincoln, 
II. Derbyshire, 12. Glamorgan, 13. Essex, 14. Elgin, 15. Rox- 
burgh, 16. Dumfriesshire. 

In noticing Volunteer history we cannot pass over that most 
ancient body the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
consisting of Infantry, Field and Horse Artillery, and Light 
Cavalry — a little array of itself ol nine companies, troops or 
batteries with its history far back, almost to mediaeval times, 
and its mosfern reconstiuction of ihQ audenf date of i6io;a 
corps with all its conservatism which fails not to keep up its 
efficiency by adopting every improvement in arms and in mili- 
tary equipment. For a complete history of this distinguished 
corps, see the forthcoming volumes of our friend Captain G. 
A. Raikes, author of the history of " The First Regiment of 
Militia,'* and other mifitary works. 

M 
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Permission having been given, the " movement," as it was 
called, began tn earnest. Every town seemed to vie with 
the other in the work of Volunteer organization. The Poet 
Laureate Tennyson brought the influence of his poetic genius 
to aid the cause, and sent forth a glowing ode, the burden of 
which was, "Form, form, Riflemen form." By the end of 
June, when Lord Palmerston's Government displaced that of 
the Earl of Derby, eleven new companies had been enrolled in 
addition to the two previously existing, making thirteen Volun- 
teer Corps existing in Great Britain. 

General Peel seems to have only contemplated the formation 
of single Company Corps, having sixty members for the mini* 
mum strength, and one hundred as the maximum. Mr Sidney 
Herbert (afterwards Lord Heibert) went a step in advance of 
his predecessor, and resolved on an expansion of the Volunteer 
organization. Notwithstanding the original assertion of the 
non-expense-to-the-public principle, the new Secretary-at-War, 
as his first step, resolved to supply arms to the various corps 
which might be formed, to the extent of 25 per cent of rifles 
to the members enrolled — ^that is to say, every man in four 
was to have provided for him a Government rifle. He also 
resolved further to adopt the battalion organization on the con- 
solidated principle. 

The " movement " had hitherto sprung up, in the country 
out of the gentry taking the lead, and putting themselves at the 
head of their neighbours, and in the towns by merchants and 
manufacturers organizing those employed under them, and giv- 
ing their sons and managers the military command; schools 
and colleges too, sent in their quotas to the movement. The 
arms and equipment in some few instances were purchased by 
gentlemen who formed independent and self-supporting com- 
panies or corps ; but in the majority of cases the funds were 
supplied by subscription-lists and by the contribution of what 
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were called Honorary Members. In most towns and cities 
aid was given out of corporation funds, and by public sub- 
scription, so that the 25 per cent of arms was accepted as a 
boon. 



. CHAPTER XVin. 

The Permissive Organization of the Volunteer Service 

IN 1859. Supply of Arms, &c. 

The organization of the force into battalions, however, was a 
very great advance towards the stability of the Volunteers. 
On the 13th of July, the Secretary for War issued a circular to 
the effect that when a Rifle Volunteer Force, consisting of 
eight companies, or not less than 500 men, could be raised as 
one corps, the appointment of a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Major, 
and an Adjutant would be allowed. Again, on the 28th October, 
another circular was issued to the effect that when a force con- 
sisting of four companies, or not less than 300 men, can be 
similarly raised, the Secretary for War would be prepared on 
the request of the Lord-Lieutenant to recommend Her Majesty 
to accept their service as that of a single corps, and to authorize 
the appointment of a Major-Commandant and Adjutant. Up 
to this period, however, Government only permitted or autho* 
rized the appointment of a regimental staff; neither .drill 
instructors nor adjutants were paid out of the public funds, and 
these had to be engaged by private bargain, and had to be paid 
by the Volunteers out of their own pockets. The Government, 
however, was becoming more and more alive to the importance 
of the movement and to the necessity of encouraging it. 

On the loth of August, a circular was issued from the War 
Oflice containing draft model Rules and Regulations for the 
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government of Volunteer Corps when not on actual service, 
and subject to military discipline. The committee which had 
been appointed by the Secretary for War for the purpose of 
framing these rules were as follow : — President, Viscount 
Ranelagh, Earl Spencer, Mr J. H. Orde, Yarmouth Rifles ; 
Mr W. Taylor, North Middlesex Rifles ; Captain Dennis Moore, 
Exeter Rifles ; Mr R. Blackbume, Edinburgh Rifles ; Mr A. 
Gladstone, sth Lancashire Rifles ; Mr W. H. Hyett, Gloucester- 
shire Rifles; Captain Hicks, London Rifle Brigade; Mr Templcr, 
Bridport Rifles ; and Mr William Laird, Birkenhead Rifles. 
These model rules were afterwards incorporated in the War 
Office Regulations issued for the government of the Service. 

On the I Sth August, in a memorandum, Mr Secretary Her- 
bert again impresses upon the officers of the Artillery and Rifle 
Volunteer Forces the importance of qualifying themselves as 
completely as they are able to do for the adequate discharge of 
their military duties, and in order to assist their efforts in this 
direction, states that he had made arrangements with the 
Commander-in-Chief for temporarily attaching such officers as 
may desire instruction to battalions of the Regular and Militia 
Artillery, and regiments of the line, and embodied Militia 
Infantry. In order that there might be no misunderstanding 
on the matter, the memorandum states that it is usual to give 
the sergeant-major or other non-commissioned officer who 
undertakes such instruction some trifling remuneration, e.g., 20s. 

The result of these attentions on the part of the War Office, 
and of the influence which Lords Lieutenant and county gen* 
tlemen, Provosts and Mayors and Magistrates, and the leading 
merchants and tradesmen of our large cities and towns exer- 
cised was such that the force grew and multiplied — many corps 
offering their services, without the means of either fully equip- 
ping or clothing themselves, in the hope that Government 
would see it to be its duty to encourage the patriotic spirit, 
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a&d accept the responsibilities. Drill went on even without 
arms. By and by, as already indicated, the Secretary for 
War announced a concession of 25 per cent, of arms to 
the members enrolled in the various corps. The ^elf- 
supporting corps, or . those who were equipped out of the 
united funds of professions and trades, went on vigorously with 
their drill, and created no small activity among the rifle manu- 
facturers of London and Birmingham. As time went on this 
became a practical inconvenience to both Volunteers and 
Government " It was found," says Earl de Grey, who was 
Under Secretary for War at the time, " that the great demands 
that were opening up for arms for the Volunteers, was creating 
a very inconvenient competition with the Government — that 
is, the arms that were purchased by the Volunteers were much 
less strictly examined, if they were examined at all, and were 
consequently of Ln inferior description ; the workmen therefore 
greatly preferred working upon the arms of the Volunteers than 
upon the arms to be supplied to the Government — partly for 
that reason and partly for the purpose of affording more en- 
couragement to the Volunteers ; and, also, from the convic- 
tions that it was not altogether sufficient to secure what General 
Peel originally contemplated — namely, that the bore of the rifle 
should be the same as the Government rifle, and the nipple the 
same, but it was also desirable that the rifle placed in the hands 
of the Volunteers should be the same, in all respects, as that 
used in the Regular Army, so that it might be replaced on an 
emergency without difficulty. 

The Secretary for War, having determined at first to give 25 
per cent, of rifles to Volunteers as per enrolled strength, recog- 
nising the hearty spontaneousness of the movement, now felt 
warranted to double the former supply of rifles and to raise it to 
50 per cent, of the enrolled strength, so that before the close 
of 1859 there was a rifle in every company to two enrolled 
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members. Ultimately, in the begiiming of i860, the Govern- 
ment had increased the supply of rifles to 100 per cent. ; thus 
entirely superseding the original arrangement that the Volunteers 
should receive nothing from Government This concession of 
simply supplying the rifles gave a still further impetus to the 
patriotic spirit which had been aroused throughout all classes, 
and artizan corps began to multiply throughout England and 
Scotland, so that by the close of 1859 there were enrolled, 
from the most authentic sources we can lay our hands upon, 
sixteen corps of Artillery representing 73 batteries ; and 54 
corps of Rifles representing 330 companies^ whose services had 
been accepted, besides the teeming numbers which were pour- 
ing into the ranks. 

So vast was the force becoming that Government was com- 
pelled to regard this proferred military service of all ranks with 
increasing interest, and they thought it desirable to take fur- 
ther measures to see that the corps were sufficiently drilled ; 
and from time to time circulars and memoranda were issued 
from the War Office enjoining upon ofl&cers the importance of 
strict attention to the matters of discipline and drill. 

On the 2nd January i860 a circular was issued by Lord de 
Grey and Ripon, the Under-Secretary for War calling the at- 
tention of officers to be thoroughly conversant with the manual 
and platoon exercises. On the 9th June another memorandum 
directs the attention of officers of Rifle Volunteers to the im- 
portance of studying the principles of Light Infantry exercise, 
laid down in a circular-memorandum, addressed to the Infantry 
of the Line by the Commander-in-Chief; and on the 13th of 
the same month another circular was issued, stating that ar- 
rangements had been made with the railway companies, extend- 
ing to the Members of the Volunteer Force, privileges in tra- 
velling similar to those granted to Her Majesty's military and 
other forces, when on duty and in unform. 
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Up to this time Government took little responsibility in the 
supply of Drill Instructors or Adjutants, and finding that 
Volunteer Corps had not the proper facilities to get the ser» 
vices of qualified officers, they first of all permitted the con- 
solidation of town corps into battalions, and the assembling of 
country corps as administrative battalions, suppl3dng them with 
Adjutants, but some time yet elapsed before these officers were 
paid out of the public purse. The next step was to pay the 
Adjutants, and ultimately, so late as 1861, to supply also, and 
pay for, Drill Instructors. 

Up to this period ammunition was only partially supplied, 
with permission to purchase so much per man fi:om the Govern] 
ment stores. 

Not one farthing had yet been given towards the supply of 
uniform or accoutrements, drill halls, exercise grounds, or rifle 
ranges, and the position of the service after its full develop- 
ment, prior to the Act of 1863, is well summarised in the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission in 1862, by the 
Earl de Grey and Ripon, who was Under-Secretary for War at 
the time, as follows : — " At the present moment (1862), with 
regard to Government assistance, we stand in this position — 
A Volunteer comes forward and offers his services, and pro- 
vides himself with everything except arms and ammunition, 

and the person required for his drill and instruction 

We gave arms and ammunition, because it was desirable and 
necessary for their utility in the field, that the Volunteers 
should be armed with a weapon similar to that of the regular 
troops, and because we found that the great demand for arms 
on the part of the Volunteers actually interfered with our own 
supply ; we gave them Drill-Sergeants and Adjutants because 
the Government alone, in fact, had the power of supplying 
efficient Adjutants and Drill-Sergeants, and at the same time 
keeping them under efficient control At the present 
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time (iSth July 1862) that is the only description of assistance 
which has been given ; the Government up to this time have 
contemplated that the Volunteers should in all other respects 
provide themselves with whatever might be necessary to main- 
tain their own efficiency." 

Such was the tardy and inefficient recognition which the 
Government for three years gave the Volunteer movement; 
nevertheless the movement grew and increased all over the 
kingdom. If, however, Volunteers had been allowed or ex- 
pected to provide their own arms and outfit, the force never 
would have acquired the strength it did, nor have become the 
source of power for defence it assumed during its early years. 
It was soon seen that, in lack of Government aid, public assist- 
ance was necessary, and subscription lists were opened among 
trades and professions, and in our public Exchanges, to raise 
funds for the purpose of equipment. Every Volunteer, how- 
ever, had to pay a subscription to his corps, over and above 
his gratuitous service. The subscriptions varied from two 
guineas to half-a-guinea, along with the incidental outlay — no 
small pecuniary burden. The force, however, so increased and 
multiplied, that from a statement made up by Colonel, now 
General M*Murdo, the first Inspector-General of the force, we 
find that at the end of March, i860, or about nine months 
after the first enrolments into the service, the aggregate strength 
of the force had reached the amount of 119,283 men. 

The Volunteer system of defence was now fairly inaugurated, 
but great and important discussions arose as to its fuller de- 
velopment, by an active and intelligent party, who looked to 
the movement as one of the greatest importance, and even 
necessity to the country. They had adopted for their motto, 
" Defence, and not defiance ; " but the energy and ardour 
with which the movement was prosecuted on all sides seemed 
to give a stronger significance than the language of the motto 
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supplied, and to assert in the &ce of Europe, and the world, 
a more eneigetic rendering and placing of the words, and the 
assumption in the mind of every Volunteer who shouldered his 
rifle, or took aim at thg target, tb^t i^^nc^ really meant defiance. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

Thb Movemenv of 1859 in thb Wbst of Scotland. 

In dealing with the narrative of Volunteer progress, it is in no 
invidious spirit that we select the West of Scotland the first 
in order. Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire with their immense 
manufiacturing industries and commercial enterprise, mass 
within their boundaries a very large proportion of the northern 
kingdom, and embrace both rural and urban aspects of the 
movement Further, from the commencement till now the 
West has contributed. most completely to all the branches of 
the service, if we except that of the mounted branches, the 
Yeomanry Cavalry Corps already in existence evidently ab- 
sorbing all the military equestrian ardour of the district, and it 
has besides maintained, from then till now, not less than one- 
third of the entire Volunteer forces in Scotland. 

Some enthusiastic Glasgow Volunteers have claimed for 
Glasgow the honour of initiating the Volunteer movement in a 
practical shape, and assert that, though the first corps were 
actually formed in England, the cue was taken fi:om the city of 
St Mungo. We have no intention of advancing or supporting 
any such daim. To our knowledge, the question of Volun- 
teering had been a matter of frequent discussion in letters to 
editors of newspapers \ but the public, always supine to that 

which does not yield them profit, or which n>Av i^ftd them into 

n 
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expense, trouble, and sometimes even danger, refused to re* 
spond. In the early part of 1859, rightly or wrongly, the 
nation took a scare at France. War panics had been of fre* 
quent occurrence for many years ; but they generally led only 
to some trifling and fitful activity in patching up some old half* 
rotten ships — a little extra zeal in recruiting, or some repairs 
on the forts of Portsmouth and Plymouth, and a week or 
two's fussy activity at our military factories and arsenals. 
Once or twice there was a murmur about the Militia ballot, but 
the danger not showing itself, the poor British snail drew in its 
horns, till some passing disturbance renewed the same feckless 
fuss. In 1859, however, the Government of the day, after the 
many serious and repeated warnings of the most experienced 
statesmen and patriots, really took the matter up with some 
earnestness, and having received repewited communications on 
the subject, and offers of service, they consented to permit the 
formation of Volunteer Corps. 

Several letters had been written in the newspapers in the 
spring of 1859, and especially in the North British Daily Mail, 
The result was a meeting, held on the 4th of May in the 
Royal Galleries, St Vincent Street, called by an advertisement 
of the Monday previous. Before the meeting had finished its 
business, 200 names were subscribed, as willing to form them- 
selves into a Volunteer Corps, and a committee was nominated 
to further the object, consisting, among others, of Messrs Adam 
Morrison (now Lieut. -Colonel 25th L.R.V.); Alexander Ains- 
worth Abercromby (late Capt of the Joiners' Company, No. 11, 
19th L.R.V.) ; Arch. K. Murray (late Major of the now defunct 
Volimteer Guards) ; William Cochran (late Captain 3d Southern 
R. v., now in China) ; W. W. Watson (now Major ist L. A. V.) ; 
James H. Watkins (late Captain 44th, or Blantyre ILV., and 
retired with rank, deceased in June last) ; James Mcintosh 
(late Major 31st L.R.V.), &c. 
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The meeting was reported in the newspapers,* and helped 
to waken up enthusiasm not only throughout the City and the 
West of Scotland, but throughout the country generally. The 
committee put themselves in communication with General Peel, 
then Secretary for War, under Lord Derby's administration, 
asking permission to form Volunteers in Glasgow. Meantime, 
on the 1 2th of May, the Government Circular to Lords- 
lieutenant of counties, signed by General Feel, was issued, 
intimating that Her Majesty had graciously consented to sanc- 
tion the formation of Corps of Rifle Volunteers, and also of 
Artillery Volunteers, on condition that they supplied their own 
requirements, and intimating, at the same time, that no 
expense would be borne by the public. This was a some- 
what severe blow to some of the more sanguine movers in 
the matter, as it was anticipated, at least, that Government 
would supply arms and drill However, the committee pro- 
ceeded in their endeavours, and another meeting was held 
about a fortnight later, in the same place as formerly. The 
Lord Provost, Andrew Galbraith, occupied the chair, and 
addressed the meeting, giving the movement his hearty sup- 
port The committee reported proceedings upon this occasion. 



• The Reformers* Gazette^ of Saturday, May 7, 1857, in a paragraph reports 
this meeting as follows : — 

" VoLTJNTEEX. CORPS. — A meeting of gentlemen favourable to the 
promotion of the above was held in the Royal Gallery, St Vincent 
Street, on Wednesday evening— Dr T. D, Buchanan (now surgeon to the 
105th L.R. v., or Glasgow Highlanders), in the chair. The room was well 
filled, and a resolution to the effect that, under the existing circumstances, 
the formation of Glasgow Volunteer Rifle Corps was desirable, was unani- 
mously carried. A committee was then appointed to communicate with 
General Peel, and ascertain whether the Government would be disposed to 
recognise or aid the formation of such a corps. A vote of thanks to thjB 
chairman terminated the proceedings.^' 
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and a discussion following upon their report, the meeting took 
occasion to differ somewhat in the details of their plan, and 
carried an amendment ; which, while it virtually put the com- 
mittee hors de combat^ caused their resignation, and a committee, 
considered to be more influential, took their place. This com- 
mittee embraced the Lord Provost, the Members of Parliament 
(Messrs Dalglish and Buchanan), the Sheriff of the County (Sir 
Archibald Alison, the brilliant historian of Europe), Sir 
James Campbell, and other prominent public-spirited gentle- 
men. Events did not officially move with tlie celerity which 
many of the ardent aspirants to military duty desiderated, and 
a proposal was pressed upon the central committee to permit 
of the agitation being worked in the districts of the city ; con- 
sequently committees were appointed to the northern, southern, 
eastern, western, and central parts of the city. The result of 
their labours was the enrolment of large masses of the com- 
munity, including clerks, warehousemen, shopkeepers, and 
artizans. Meantime, our west-enders were not idle and took an 
independent part, and without waiting the tardy processes of a 
public committee, sixty gentlemen made a formal offer to 
Government of their services, and of course undertaking to 
supply arms, uniform, ammunition, drill-instruction, ^, be- 
sides paying a two-pound subscription to the fund of the corps. 
Forty other gentlemen announced themselves ready to join, so 
soon as the Government accepted the proffered service. The 
Government's acceptance, however, was not received till the 
27th of September following, owing to the absence of the then 
Duke of Hamilton, in Paris, where he mostly resided, enjo3ang 
the gaieties of his cousin the Emperor's Imperial Court, and 
the consequent difficulty, owing to his Grace's absence, of for- 
mally addressing the War Office on the subject No doubt 
but for this matter — the Duke's absence — Lanarkshire, which 
was among the very earliest in the field, would have obtained 
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a much higher number in rank and precedency in the service 
than it has — standing 25th whereas it should have stood 4th or 
5th upon the roll These delays, however, did not prevent our 
gallant west-Anders from proceeding with their drill, which com- 
menced on the 27th of July, and was prosecuted with most 
enthusiastic zeal, early in the morning and late at night There 
was then no grumbling over nine drills. Drill became the pas* 
sion of the hour, all other amusements gave way before it, — 
the lawyer wheeled his clients to the right or left, as suited his 
whim, — ^the banker balanced step, without taking ground, while 
he balanced his cash, — ^the clerk numbered his office associates, 
odds and even numbers, while he told off his 4s, and all as- 
sumed a head up, — ^look to your front — get out of my way — 
military air. By the time the west-end recruits had commenced 
their drill, they were up to the full establishment, 100 strong, 
and they took the title of the First Western, a corps that has 
since its formation contributed no end of officers of all grades, 
from colonel to sub-lieutenant to the city regiments. Its first 
captain was the late Sir Archibald Ilay Campbell, Baronet, of 
Garscube, a gentleman who rendered the most signal service to 
the movement, not only in his own district but throughout the 
country generally. Sir Archibald was succeeded in the captaincy 
by Francis Maxwell, of the Dargavel family ; Lieutenant, Adam 
Morrison, now Lieut-Colonel 25th L.R.V. ; Ensign, Ruthven 
C. Todd, now Lieut-Colonel of the ist L.R.V. In the month 
of July, a more numerous meeting than the previous one, under 
the Volunteer Committee's auspices, was held in the Trades' 
Hall, which helped to spur on the movement Subscription 
sheets had been laid in the Royal Exchange and the Athenseum, 
and corps were in the course of formation all over the city. The 
absence of the Lord-Lieutenant did much to delay the move- 
ment in Glasgow and throughout the county; but it did not pre- 
vent the enrolment of Volunteers, noi mar the ardent enthusiasm 
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they displayed in acquiring their preliminary drill. The War 
Office sanction was known to be certain of coming, and corps 
equipped themselves on all sides. 

The next which followed was the University Corps, got up 
among the past and present students. Its first captain was the 
kte eminent Professor Macquome Rankine, and the corps was 
like the first, a purely self-supporting one. Capt Rankine, on be- 
coming Major, was succeeded by Captain Thomas Anderson, 
Lieut. Dr. James M*Ghie, and Ensign Dr. J. G. S. CoghilL 

The next corps in order might claim almost a simultaneous 
existence with the two which precedess it. The 3rd corps, or 
I St Southern, was the result of the Volunteer enthusiasm in- 
spired on the south-side of the Clyde by a number of active 
and public-spirited gentlemen, headed by our old fnend Bailie 
David Dreghom, who became its first captain, then major, next 
lieutenant-colonel, and died honorary-colonel at the close of 
1875, mourned by all who knew him, for his private worth and 
public spirit On Captain Dreghom's promotion, the early 
officers were Captain Wm. Cochrane, Lieut, (now Captain, still 
serving) Wm. Mactear. This was also a self-supporting corps, 
and has borne the brunt of many a wet and dirty day in camp 
and bivouac. 

In the northern district the movement was inaugurated with 
great vigour under our old friend, Mr George Anderson, now 
member of Parliament for Glasgow, Mr John Tennant, Mr A. 
K. Murray, Mr G. W. Murray, and others. The 4th or ist 
Northern was originally commanded by Mr James Fyfe 
Jamieson, who retired as Colonel some years ago. On Capt 
Fyfe's promotion the early officers were Captain afterwards 
Major George Anderson, Lieutenant Simpson, and Ensign 
P. T. Hendry. Mr Tennant of St Rollox was the first Lieut- 
Colonel of the 4th battalion, and is now its Honorary Colonel 

The Eastern district took up the matter with the formation 
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of the 5th' corps or ist Eastern, which was commanded by the 
late Captain John Anderson, son of the late Rev. Dr William 
Anderson, with his brother-in-law, the late Mr John Wilson, 
recently Major of the Glasgow Highlanders, as Lieutenant, and 
J. A. Wilson, as Ensign. All these corps we haye named equipped 
and armed themselves. 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th corps were raised as corps of purely 
aitizansy and became and, 3rd, and 4th of the xst Northern, 
They were commanded by the late Captain (Councillor) James 
Taylor, Captain A. K. Murray, and Captain J. G. Galbraith, 
with Lieutenant Winton (deceased), Supernumerary-Lieutenant 
MTaggart, Lieutenant J. Leitch Lang (writer, deceased), Super* 
numerary-Lieutenant W. G. Murray, Jieutenant C. Inglis, 
Ensigns John McGregor, now Captain 7th Argyll H.R.V,, 
Dunoon, A. Finlay, and J. H. O'Donnaghue. The mem- 
bers of these three corps contributed £1 each to the 
funds, the officers making up the balance to about ^200 per 
company. 

The 9tb was the Bankers' Corps, commanded originally by 
James Robertson, afterwards promoted to be Major of the 
ist L.R.V., to which it became attached, James Syme as 
Lieutenant, afterwards Captain. The various banks in the 
city contributed towards the equipment of this company, 
the sum placed to their credit being about ;^ 1000, and they 
consequently tiuiied out in a very handsome uniform. The 
other early officers of the company were Captain Hugh Cowan 
(now of Ayr) and Ensign W. Paul. 

The loth was the second corps raised on the south side of 
the river, and was got up by a number of public-spirited young 
men, aided by the members of the 3rd, to which they were to 
form a companion corps. Mr William Smith Dixon, the ex- 
tensive iron master, was their first Captain, and retired as their 
Lieutenant-Colonel. The other early officers were Captain 
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Charles O'Neil, now an M.P. iu New Zealand, and Ensigns^ 
James Loudon, recently retired as Captain with rsaaHn, fron^ 
9th R.R.V. (Johnstone) Corps, and James Richardson, 
wholesale stationer, Queen Street The corps fiilly equipped 
ftpd armed themselves. 

On Friday, the nth October, 1859, a large detachment from 
the 3rd and loth (Southern) and 4th (Northern) Rifle Corps, 
to the number of about 300, proceeded via Locfalomond to 
Loch Katrine, to form a guard of honour to Her Majesty on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the City of Gla^ow Water 
Works. This was the first public appearance of the Volun- 
teers in Scotland at least, and the first of the Volunteer Corps 
Her Majesty had seen. Captain David Dreghom was in com- 
mand, and travelled from Callander on board the Rob Roy 
with the Royal party in the full uniform of his corps. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert showed the great interest they took 
in the movement by asking many questions regarding its pro- 
gress in Scotland. 

The nth corps, which denominated itself the 2nd Western, 
was got up as a companion to that distingu^ company, the ist 
Western, and was entirely self-supporting. It was commanded 
successively by Captain C. H. Smith, Captain R. H. Leadbetter, 
and Captain Hugh Brown, all of whom retired from the service 
as Majors. 

The 1 2th or North-Eastem, was got up imder the patronage 
of Mr Hugh Tennent, of the Wellpark Brewery, and was a 
mixed corps, partly of artizan and partly of self-supporting 
members. It was originally partly equipped with private short 
rifles and partly with Government rifles, long pattern* It was 
first commanded by Captain J. G. Anderson, Lieutenant John 
Fulton, £nsign Archibald Pollock. 

The 13th was raised chiefly among the artizalis connected 
with the public works at St Rollox, on the same principle as 
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the 6th, 7th, and 8th corps. It was originally commanded by 
Captain Alexander Mein, late Major of the 4th L.R.V., and 
father of the present Major A. Mein, with Lieutenant George 
Buchanan, and Ensign Peter Hamilton, junior. 

By this period the War Office was beginning to show a little 
more liberality towards the Volunteers. At first — ^as noted in 
preceding pages — they absolutely refused all assistance, even to 
the arms, but they began to find the inconvenience previously 
referred to, in the competition arising between them and the 
Volunteers, in the manufacture of rifles. The Birmingham 
rifle makers, so long as they were allowed to charge a higher 
price to the Volunteers, and that often for a more showy but 
inferior and badly " viewed " article, of course preferred the 
orders of the citizen to those of the Imperial army. Other con- 
siderations also influenced the war authorities — such as the 
necessity of control over the bore and ammunition of the arm. 
At first they issued to corps which had been formed and to 
those in process of formation, an allowance of 25 per cent, to 
enrolled members. Thus a company of 100 men, by taking 
musketry drill by relays, got their turn of the rifle, and managed 
to acquire some knowledge of drill. Of course it was very well 
understood, that in case of being called up for service, a full 
supply would be forthcoming. After struggling for a month or 
two under this arrangement, the war authorities, their stinginess 
towards the "movement" thawing by degrees, issued the circular 
{14th Oct.) stating their willingness to allow 50 per .cent; of arms 
instead of 25 to enrolled as before. This gave a very consider- 
able impetus to the formation of corps on the assisted principle 
or as they were termed, although not always correctly so, artizan 
corps. 50 per cent of arms almost supplied the ordinary purposes 
of drill, because in a company of 80 to 100 men, the one half was 
a very fair average attendance. At first the rifles supplied were 

those taken out of tjie hands of the militia, but these were 

o 
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ultimately withdrawn for new anns, when the Government by 
the beginning of i860 extended their liberality by issuing 100 
per cent of rifles, so that every Volunteer got a weapon into his 
care and keeping, and began to feel himself a trusted soldier. 

The Government, however, had not yet allowed the Volun- 
teers a single cartridge, ball or blank, for their rifles, except 
what they purchased from the public stores. The supply 
allowed to be purchased was even of the most limited nature, 
but the War Oflice circular of 14th October, increasing the 
supply of arms to 50 per cent, contained a clause in timat ing 
that the amount of ammunition to effective members to be 
issued at cost price on the requisition of the Commanding 
Oflicer, was raised ^er man from 100 rounds ball, 60 rounds 
blank, 176 percussion caps, and 20 extra for snapping practice, 
as laid down in the memorandum of 13th July, to 200 rounds 
of ball per man, 120 rounds blank, 352 percussion caps, and 
40 extra for snapping practice, but very few Volunteers had as 
yet ever fired a shot, or had the convenience for so doing. 

About the period the 50 per cent, arrangement of arms was in 
force, the public of Glasgow took a warm interest in the move- 
ment, and the Central Committee, to which we have already 
referred, without taking any very practical steps, still watched 
over, and were ready to help, the movement. Throughout the 
country, money was being raised by public subscriptions, fancy 
fairs, balls, and other means known to those who contrive how 
to educe money for a good or charitable cause, out of unwilling 
pockets, were in full operation. No doubt professions, 
large employers of labour, and trades had contributed in some 
cases handsomely to the movement, but it was thought there 
was a large body of merchants and manufacturers who could 
only be reached by a public subscription. Upon that consider- 
ation a great public meeting was got up in the City Hall, on 
of November, 1859. The Lord Provost was in the 
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ChaiTy and was surrounded on the platform by the most influ- 
ential of all professions in the dty, and by the oflSicers who had 
received commissions in the new force, and those who, taking a 
lead in their several spheres of influence, had been selected to 
command. It was a great and enthusiastic meeting, at which 
Sir Archibald Alison, Rev. Dr. Norman M'Leod, Sherifl* Henry 
Glassford Bell, with the varied and fervid eloquence which 
peculiarly htlonged to each of these distinguished men, 
thrilled the hearts of the audience with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and laid the basis of an organisation 
which in a few weeks placed something like ;£4ooo at 
the disposal of the conmiittee for assisting the formation of 
new corps or companies. It may be here mentioned that the 
rule generally followed, even in artizan companies, was for 
each member to pay a pound towards his uniform, and a sub* 
scription generally not less than los per annum to the funds, the 
officers undertaking to provide the balance. The Committee, 
DOW having (unds at their disposal, agreed, under certain con^ 
ditions, to assist corps who really required it, with a subsidy of 
£1 per man. Twenty-eight companies'^ thus received assist" 
ance before the Committee closed its labours. A very great 
assistance certainly was thus given, but leaving still a large 
responsibility on the officers ; and many young men who could 
ill afford it got themselves into no end of difficulty in their 
sanguine anticipations of serving their country, and yet not 
injuring themselves. 

The formation of corps now went on with considerable con^- 
fidence. About this period large stores had been built in 
several quarters of the city, somewhat in advance of their needi 



* The corps which received assistance were — 6, 7, 8, 13, 19, 21, 25, 31, 
86, 38, 41, 50, 51, 58, 59. 61, 66, 67, 75, 80, 81, 82s, 83, and 86, Rifles 
Artillery — 4, 5, 6, and 10. 
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la Howard Street this was notably the case, and where a hall 
could be got at a reasonable rent, a school playground bor- 
rowed from the directors ; — wherever, in fact, a dozen men, 
" shoulder to shoulder," could march and wheel, was at once 
secured by zealous captains and incipient colonels. 

Between the period of the great meeting in the City Hall 
and the summer, the whole corps may be said to have been 
formed which now exist, except the losth, Glasgow High* 
landers, and a company here and there. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Formation of Rifle Corps in Lanarkshire — 14THT0 91ST. 

We now proceed again to enumerate the corps as they were 
organised. 

The 14th was raised to form a battalion of the southern 
corps, and was first commanded by Captain Gunniss, G. G. 
Lieutenant T. R. Kerr, Ensign R M. L. Black. It received 
no aid from the central fund. 

The 15th corps, the celebrated D Company of the 1st L.R.V. 
was raised by the Procurators of the city, who subscribed liberally 
to its establishment. It was originally commanded by Captain 
A. B. M'Grigor, Lieutenant James Morrison, Ensign Thomas 
G. Wright 

The 1 6th corps was raised as a self-supporting corps in 
Hamilton, and its early ofhcers were Captain Samuel Simpson^ 
early promoted as Lieutenant-Colonel, and was succeeded by 
Captain (now Colonel commanding the i6th or HamDton 
battalion) John Austine, Lieutenant H. D. Muirhead, Ensign 
J. Martin. 

The 17 th corps was the result of a large subscription fund 
taised among the accountants and actuaries of the city, and was 
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originally commanded by Captain W. Auld, with Mr J. Wylie 
Guild as Lieutenant, A. J. Watson, Ensign. The corps had 
the misfortune to be plundered of their funds by their treasurer 

9 

an expensive young swell, decamping with them. 

The 1 8th was raised among the employes of Messrs Wylie 
and Lochhead, the firm subscribing liberally towards its outfit 
It was at first officered by sons of the firm, viz., Captain R. D. 
Wylie, Lieutenant John Wylie, and Ensign William Lochhead. 
It is now L Company of the 1st L.R.V. 

The 19th, or Western Artizans, was got up in December, 
chiefly among the artizan engineers of the western district, and 
received assistance firom the central committee. It formed the 
senior company of the 19th regiment, and was originally com- 
manded by Captain Richard M'Culloch, writer ; A. B. Dick, 
Lieutenant ; John Auchinvole and R. C. Aitken, Ensigns. 

The 2oth corps was meant to be formed out of shipbuilding 
yards of the west, but was broken up, after having received 
the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant, the most of those who 
had subscribed joining the 19th. 

The 2 1 St corps was raised in the eastern district as an artizan 
company, and was assisted by the central committee. It was 
commanded by Captain John Boag, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 5th L.R.V.; now defunct. Its belongings, with 
many of its officers, have been amalgamated into the 31st. 
Its first Lieutenant was John Robertson, Ensign William 
Robertson. 

The 22nd corps was raised on the south side, chiefly out of 
the workmen in Messrs Cogan's spinning factory, and was 
liberally assisted by the firm. Its first Captain was Mr R. 
O. Cogan, Lieutenant Ebenezer M'Kinlay, Ensign D. 
Macdonald. 

The 23rd corps was raised among the warehousemen, in Nov- 
ember, and was entirely a self-supporting body. Its original 
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officers were all members of large firms in the city, viz., Captain 
R. B. Stewart, Lieutenant T. L. Amot, Supernumerary Lieut 
R. B. Rodger, Ensign R. C. Aitken ; joined the 19th. 

The 24th, or north-western, was raised in Cowcaddens dis- 
trict, and was first commanded by Bailie R. Gilkison as Captain. 
It joined the 19th with Captain James Robertson, Lieutenant 
James Fulton, Ensign David Miller. 

The 25th and 26th corps were formed ot the employ^ of 
Messrs Napier, the great engineers and shipbuilders, who not 
only liberally endowed the funds, but even offered, it is said, 
to raise and equip at their own expense a regiment of 1000 men 
out of their workmen, if the Government required it The 
original officers were — 25th, Captains John Napier and J. R. 
Miller, Lieutenant Donald Anderson, Ensign W. E. Jevons ; 
26th, Captain John D. Napier, Lieutenant James M*Intyre, 
Ensign John Dowell. 

The 27th corps was raised among the shipping interest, who 
subscribed large funds towards its equipment and maintenance, 
so much so, that when the spirit of the period went off, the 
officers offered full outfits as a bounty to recruits. It was at 
first commanded by Mr John Bums, the eminent shipowner, 
afterwards by Captain William Gilmour (retired as Major), 
Lieutenant A. D. Macdonald, Ensign J. Hosken. 

The 28th corps was raised among the clerks and employ^ 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, and was 
assisted by them. It was originally commanded by Mr John 
Latham, manager of the Railway, with Daniel Reid as Lieu- 
tenant Mr Reid, afterwards as Major, consolidated the 19th 
regiment, and as an old soldier, made it eminent for its drill 
and discipline among Volunteer Corps. Major Reid retired 
some years ago as Lieutenant-ColoneL The other officers of 
the formation period were Captain J. B. Thomson (deceased in 
South America), Lieutenant P. Wilson ; Supernumerary Lieut 
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(afterwards Quartermaster 19th L.R.V.) John Mather (now 
deceased). 

The 29th corps was raised in Coatbridge. Its early officers 
were Captain Thomas Jackson (now Colonel 29th battalion 
L.R.V.), Lieutenant George Pollock, Ensign John Maj^well, 

The 3Qth corps or ist central, was raised in the East central 
district, and embraced a good number of artizans. It was first 
commanded by Alexander Crum Ewing, West India merchant, 
now Honorary Colonel of the 31st or Blyths.vood Rifles, Lieut 
D. MTie, Ensign A. Macnaughton. 

The 31st corps was raised in the leather trade, its first 
Captain being James M'Intosh, who long commanded the 
31st battalion as Major, now retired; Lieutenant William Eglin, 
Ensign James McGregor. It was assisted out of the central 
fund. 

The 32nd corps was raised at the Summerlee Iron Works, 
Coatbridge, and was first commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) John Neilson, Lieutenant James Lang, Ensign James 
Muir. 

The 33rd corps was raised in Partick, and its members 
chiefly consisted of those connected with the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Its first Captain was Mr Thomas Wingate, jun., Lieut 
J. P. Eraser, Ensign J. H. Hewit. 

The 34th and 35th corps were raised in the eastern district, 
and embraced a good many artizans. Their first commanders 
respectively were Captain J. C. Crawford and Captain J. K. 
Clark, Lieutenant T. Russell, Ensign J. MT. Wilson, Lieut. 
R. H. Bobertson, Ensign J. Russell, jun. The 3Sth was as- 
sisted by the central committee. 

The 36th was raised among the workers of Messrs Edington 
& Co., iron founders, Port-Dundas, and besides being liberally 
aided by the firm, was assisted out of the central fund. It was 
first commanded by Captain John Warren Law, son of the 
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priqcipal partner in the firm, L,ieutenant J. Young, Snsigns Ai 
C, Shirreff and J. C. M'Ewan. 

The 37th corps was raised in Lesmahagow, md was first 
ofBcered by Captain J. T. Brown, Lfieutenant (afterward^ 
Major) Hugh Mossman, Ensign J. B. Oreenshidds, It is part 
of the 3rd Administrative Battalion, 

The 38th corps, Rifle Rangers, was raised in the central dis* 
trict among the better class of mechanics, and assumed 4 very 
smart uniform. It was assisted out of the central fund, and 
was first commanded by Captain W. Bowstead, long since 
retired. Lieutenant A. Patterson, Ensign A. Smith, jun. 

The 39th was raised among the great shipping houses, and 
was first commanded by Captain John Bums, who had trans- 
ferred his services from the 27th corps. Lieutenant R. D. 
Skeogh, Ensign J. H. N. Graham. 

The 40th, or Parkhead artizans, was raised among the iron 
workers of Parkhead district, and was first commanded by 
Captain W. Rigby (afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, 2Sth L.R.V.> 
Lieutenant J. W. Whitehall, Ensign J. Parry. 

The 41st corps was raised in the north- western district, and 
consisted chiefly of masons, and was assisted in its equipment 
by subscriptions in the district and also out of the central 
fund. It was originally commanded by Captain Moncrieff" 
Mitchell, stockbroker, long ago retired, and afterwards by the 
late Mr George Knight, secretary to the Clyde Navigation, 
Lieutenant A. B. Stewart, Ensign P. M. Stewart. 

The 42 nd was raised in Uddingstone, and was first oflicered 
by Captain James Wilkie, Lieutenant John Gray, Ensign T. 
Scott ; was partly assisted and partly self supporting. 

The 43rd was raised at Gartsherrie among the ironworkers, 
and was originally officered by Captain John Alexander, Lieut 
J. Campbell, Ensign D. C. Wamock. 

The 44th was raised among the workers of Messrs Henry 
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Monteith & Company, and was first officered by Captain (now 
retired Colonel) James Reid, Lieutenant J. Hutton V\ratkins 
recently deceased with retired rankof Captain), Ensign R.V. Reid. 

The 45th, 46th, and 47th corps were raised among the 
grocers of the city, who subscribed upwards of ^1000 towards 
their outfit The first Captains were respectively — Captain 
John Gowland, Lieutenant J. Forbes, Ensign J. M*Culloch, 
deceased as Major 31st ; 46th, Captain A. Henderson, Lieut 
J. C. Henderson, Ensign M. Johnston; 47th Captain J 
Mowat, Lieutenant W. Smith, Ensign J. O. Munro. 

The 48th was raised in Airdrie, Captain James Kidd, Lieut. 
J. Rankin, Ensign R. Addie. 

The 49th was got up at Lambhill, in the Airdrie district, and 

was commanded by Captain , Lieutenant Andrew 

Thomson, Ensign James C. Watson. It soon disappeared from 
the list. 

The 50th and 51st, or Press corps, were got up, conjointly, 
chiefly among those employed on daily Journalism. The corps 
were well patronised with fiinds at starting, and received assist- 
ance from the central fund. Their first Captains were Messrs 
E. P. Dove, Editor of the Commonwealth^ and Robert Buchanan, 
Proprietor ot the Sentifielj &c., but they really never commanded, 
and were succeeded by, 50th, Captain J. W. Kerr, Herald^ 
Lieutenant W. W. Scott, Ensign A. Wilson; and 51st, Captain 
John Crawford, Editor of the North British Daily Mail (now 
retired with rank), Lieutenant Frederick John Christian 
Dietrichsen, Ensign John Hamilton. The 51st formed the 
senior Company of the 3rd Northern Battalion. 

The 52nd was got up as a companion Company to the i6th 
at Hamilton, and was originally officered by Captain James 
Nisbet, Lieutenant William Forrest, jun.. Ensign E. P. Dykes. 
During the summer of i860, riots broke out among the military 
m quarters at Hamilton, when both Hamilton Corps, 16th and 
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52nd, turned out and did duty in restoring order, fpr which 
they were thanked by the authorities. 

The 5 3rd was raised chiefly among the warehousemen, &c., 
of the great house of J. & W. Campbell, who gave it large 
assistance, Sir James Campbell taking a very prominent part 
in forwarding the movement. The first Captain was Henry 
Campbell, now Henry Campbell Bannerman, Member of Par- 
liament for the Stirling Burghs, and lately Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, Lieutenant George Langlands, Ensign 
S. W. Sellar and Alexander Brown. 

The S4th corps (ist Abstainers) was raised among the 
Total Abstainers, who did not seek the assistance of the Cen* 
tral Committee Fund. They were first commanded by Captains 
T. Steel and W. Morier, brush manufacturer, Lieut. P. Fulton, 
Ensign Wm. Smith. 

The 5Sth was organised in Lanark, under Captain William 
Bertram, Lieutenant Edward Gilroy, Ensign David Stodart. 

The 56th was raised in Bothwell in January i860, under 
Captain Alexandei Turner, Lieutenant Joseph Bain, Ensign 
D, Lockhart 

The 57 th was the outcome of the movement in Wishaw, and 
was officered by Captain J. M. M'Kenzie, Lieutenant James 
^ Glass, Ensign George Shirlaw. 

The 58th and 59th corps were got up among the Eastern 
Artisans, and were assisted out of the Central Fund. Their 
first officers were (58th) Captain James Thomson, Potter, 
Lieutenant Hugh Colquhoun, Ensign R. M'Callum — 59th, 
Captain J. J. Alston, Lieutenant J. Bankier, Ensign P- Robertson. 

The 6oth and 6ist corps were got up among the High- 
landers of the city, and wore the Highland costume, dark 
green tunic, tartan, and kilt, and were first commanded (60th) 
by Captain D. Macfarlane, manufacturer ; Lieutenant Donald 
Campbell, chemist. Ensign Wm. Whyte, jun. 
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The 6 1 St was assisted out of the Central Fund — Captain 
Hugh Reid, Lieutenant G. M. Kerr, Ensigns J. S. Reid, and 
M. C, McGregor. 

The 62nd corps was raised in Biggar, and was first com- 
raanded by Captain A. D. R. W, Baillie Cochrane, of Lam- 
ington, M.P.; Lieutenant Robert Paterson ; Ensign William 
Handyside, These gentlemen shortly afterwards resigned, and 
for a period during its early months it was without officers. 
It has since shown itself a good company of the 3rd A.R 

The 63rd corps was composed of members of the grain and 
provision trade, and was first commanded by Captain George 
Lowe, only recently retired. Lieutenant James Sinclair, Ensign 
D. Watt. 

The 64th and 65th corps were raised in Rutherglen, and were 
liberally assisted by gentlemen in the district. Their first 
oflicers were (64th) Captain James Farie, jun., of Farme; Lieu- 
tenant John Mathieson, Ensign J. C. Mathieson. 65th, Cap- 
tain J. Robertson Reid, of Woodbume; Lieutenant J. Fleming, 
and Ensign W. L. Dunn ; both Captains retired as Lieutenant- 
Colonels of the 5th Battalion. 

The 66th corps, or Eastern Rifle Rangers, was raised among 
the industrial classes of the eastern Histrict, and were first com- 
manded by Captain J. T. Henderson, who was among the 
earliest Volunteers to obtain a certificate at the Hythe School of 
Musketry ; Lieutenant J. Pattison, Ensign D. Stewart, jun. 
The corps was assisted by the Central Fund. 

The 67th corps was raised out of the employes of Messrs 
Laidlaw and Sons, gas engineers, &c., Port-Dundas, and was 
assisted out of the Central Fund. Its first Captain was Robt. 
Laidlaw, jun., lately Major of the 19th L.R.V. ; Lieutenant 
Thomas Kennedy, Ensign Pctsr Thomas Ramsay. 

The 68th, 69th, 70th, and 71st corps were raised among the 
workers in the engineering and fotmAy yards on the Clyde, the 
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employers subscribing liberally towards their outfit. They were 
first commanded (68th) by Captain Walter Montgomery Neil- 
son, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, now retired as Honorary 
Colonel of the 25th L.R.V. ; Lieutenant H. Martini, Ensign 
H. L. Graham. 69th— Captain George Thomson, shipbuilder ; 
Lieutenant J. M*L. M*Kendrick, Ensign T. Ba^fclay. 70th— 
Captain William Todd, engineer and shipbuilder ; Lieutenant 
W. H. Inglis, Ensign Wm. Mackay. 71st — Captain James 
Murdoch, Lieutenant W. L. E. Maclean, Ensign J. C, 
Bunten. 

The 72nd consisted of members of the artistic profession, 
was self-supporting, and was first commanded by Captain John 
James Muirhead, goldsmith ; Lieutenant John Mossman, 
sculptor ; Ensign Neil MThail, engraver. 

The 74th corps (Grenadiers) was raised chiefly by the exer- 
tions of the late Councillor T. C. Orr, shipowner, who became its 
Captain. It was self-equipped, and admitted no member to 
its ranks under 5 feet 9 inches. On the retirement of Captain 
Orr, at an early date, J. B. M*Brayne, insurance broker, be- 
came Captain ; Lieutenant Wm. Gumming, Ensign Alexander 
Sword. 

The 75th corps was raised in the leather trades as one of the 
Central Companies, and was assisted out of the Central Fund. 
First Captain JamesWilson, Lieutenant Herzfeldt, Ensign James 
Sandilands. 

The 76th corps was formed out of the workmen of Mr 
Harvey, distiller, Port-Dundas, and was liberally assisted by 
that gentleman, who bestowed on it a rifle range, still in pos- 
s .: '*r>n of the company. First Captain W. Harvey, Lieutenant 
xvv,^t xvcadman, Ensign John Harvey. 

The 77 th corps — City Guard — was originally a drill-class, 
and was embodied under the Captaincy ol Professor, now Sir 
Wm. Thomson ; Lieutenant Wm. Neilson, banker, now de- 
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ceased ; Ensign Wm. Couper. Their style of uniform was 
a very handsome West of England green, chaco and 
plume. 

The 7 8th corps consisted of the old remnants of the Glasgow 
Volunteers of 1819-20. They were commanded by Captain 
Walter Buchanan, Member of Parliament for Glasgow ; Lieu- 
tenant George Crawfurd, Justice of Peace-clerk for the county 
of Lanark ; Ensign (Bailie) John Gilmour, a retired merchant 
This corps was never armed or drilled, but was nominally at- 
tached to the 3rd or Southern corps. 

79th (3rd Western), also formed out of a drill-class, self- 
equipped, and first commanded by Captain A. G. Brown, late 
Major ist L.R.V. ; Lieutenant the late H. Howie-Aird, and 
Ensign George M'Call, Major (retired) ist L.R. V., and now Cap- 
tain 2nd Royal Lanark Militia. 

The Both corps — Windmillcroft Artizans — was composed 
of the workmen of MessrsM*Gavin, iron-workers, Windmillcroft, 
who subscribed liberally. The corps was also assisted by the 
central fund. First Captain R. M'Gavin, junr. ; Lieut J. A. 
S. M* Gavin ; Ensign George Quigley. 

The 81st — Northern Artizans — ^were raised out of the workers 
of Messrs Law & Co., iron founders, Port-Dundas, who sub- 
scribed to the funds, which were also augmented by the central 
committee. First Captain Graham Gilmour, merchant ; Lieu- 
tenant John Kennedy, Ensign William Grant, now retired with 
rank of Captain. 

The 82nd corps — 2nd Abstainers Artizans— was raised among 
the Teetotalers, and received aid from the central fund. First 
Captain K. Bobczynski, Lieutenant J. Nicol, Ensign William 
Ross. 

The 83rd corps — Northern Artizans — was composed of 
joiners, and received aid from the central fund. First Captain 
Alexander Ainsworth Abercrombie, merchant; Lieutenant 
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Andrew Bannatyne, junr., ; Ensign (afterwards Captain) Robert 
Pirrie. 

The 84th corps was raised among the grain and provision 
trade, and was first commanded by Captain John Arthur, Lieu- 
tenant A. Findlay, Ensign J. Thomson. 

The 85th corps was raised among the workers of St. RoUox, 
by members of that firm, and were first commanded by Captain 
C. T. Couper, Lieutenant A. S. Maclaggan, Ensign A, H. 
Ewing. 

The 86th corps — ist Tailors'; the members, besides receiv- 
ing aid from the central fund, were considerably assisted in their 
equipment by making their own uniforms. First Captain M. P. 
Weir, Lieutenant James Eraser, Ensigns D. Boyd and T. 
Humphreys. 

The 88th corps — A central corps got among the fleshers, 
was first commanded by Captain W. Robertson, Lieutenant 
W. M*Whinnie, Ensign A. S. Knowles. 

The 89th corps — Manufacturers -, raised among the employes 
in the warehouses of the manufacturers of textile fabrics; self- 
equipped in a handsome West of England green uniform, chaco 
and plume — same as City Guard. First Captain the late T. B. 
Butler, manufacturer ; Lieutenant J. G. Stevenson (deceased 
Captain of Kilmarnock corps), Ensign Frederick Anderson. 

The 90th corps was raised in the Eastern district, and was 
first commanded by Captain James Muirhead, writer ; Lieu- 
tenant John Russell, Ensign James Adamson. 

The 91st corps, or 3rd Abstainer Artizans, was raised among 
the workers of certain abstainers, and commanded by the late 
Captain Patrick Edward Dove, editor of T/i^ Commonwealth^ 
author of a work on Rifle Shooting ; Lieutenant Duncan (after- 
wards Captain) Lennox, writer ; Ensign William Mackay. 

These were the Rifle corps formed in Lanarkshire prior to the 
period of the grand inauguration review of the Scottish Volun- 
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teers by Her Majesty, on the 7th of August, i860, and we will 
proceed in the next chapter to describe the rise and progress of 
the Artillery service, which followed very shortly after the rifle 
movement was fairly set on foot. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Origin and Formation of Ariillery and Engineer 

Corps in Lanarkshire — 1859-60. District Organization 

and Self-supporting and Artizan Systems. 

Thei success attending the promotion of rifle corps was so marked, 
and the enthusiasm of the Volunteer cause was so prevalent 
among all classes, that several public spirited gentlemen felt 
that the Artillery branch of the service deserved to receive en- 
couragement as well as the rifle branch. Immediately after the 
appearance of the early rifle corps at the inauguration of the 
Loch Katrine Water Works of the City ot Glasgow, in Octo- 
ber, 1875, a movement in favour of Artillery corps was 
headed by Mr. John Wilkie, of Hillhead, Writer, as Chairman, 
Mr James Dunlop Kirkwood, Secretary, and Mr John Samuel 
Macdowall, Treasurer. 

The first meetings ivere held in the office of Mr. Wilkie, 
George Square. By the energetic exertions of the Secretary, 
ably supported by those who took an interest in the -matter, 
operations were at once begun, and the following schedule of 
enrolment was issued for signature, and laid at the bar of the 
Royal Exchange and other public places. 

** We, the undersigned, agree to become members of the ist 
Lanarkshire Artillery Company, on the following conditions : 

I. The honorary members shall pay Five Poutids each, as 
enrolment, towards the funds of the company. 



3. The effective members shall pay len Shillings as enrol- 
ment, towards the lunds of the company. 

3. £ach Volunteer shall provide his own uniform and belts, 
it being understood that those effective memhers who intimate 
their desire in writing, shall be supplied by the committee of 
the company, within ten days after the receipt of such intima- 
tion, with a complete outfit of uniform and belts. It is expect- 
ed that the cost of these will not much exceed £^\\ and where 
requested, the committee will take payment of the amount at 
the rate of eight shillings per month, until paid. 

4. In terms of the letter from the Secretary of War to the 
provisional committee, the company is to be supplied, when 
formally accepted, with guns, ammunition, and instruction 
by Government. 

The office-bearers of the provisional committee are : 
John Wilkie, 58 Greorge Square, Convener. 
John S. Macdowall, Govan Street Sawmills, Treasurer. 
James D. Kirkwood, 21 Roseland Terrace, Secretary. 
The provisional committee have power to add to their num- 
ber." 

In virtue of the powers of the provisional committee on 
the document from which we copy, we find the following gen- 
tlemen as having been added : P. Alexander, T. Erskine, Jr., 
John B. Gartley, John Caldwell, R. M*D. Shannon, G. S. Hun- 
ter. 

The result was that in a very few days sufficient members 
had signed the schedule of enrolment as to form at least one 
battery. Among these were the following gentlemen who sub- 
scribed liberally to the funds as honorary members, and thus 
helped to give a start to the Artillery movement in Glasgow, 
viz : Messrs. Robert (Bailie) Neil, 4 Abbotsford Place, (now 
deceased); Alexander Smith, Engineer, 22 Abbotsford Place; 
Wm. Smith, Engineer, Cook Street ; J. B. Mirlees, Engineer, 
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Scotland Street ; Wm. Tait, Engineer, 28 Warwick Street ; 
Wm. Niven, Engineer, 80 Great Clyde Street; Charles H, 
Finlay, Terez de la Fontina, Spain ; Wm. M^Onie, Engineer, 
Scotland Street ; Andrew M'Onie, Engineer, Scotland Street ; 
John Binnie, Builder, 53 Eglinton Street ; James Gibson, 
Hillhead ; John Angus, 50 South Apsley Place ; Robert 
Walker, 232 St. Vincent Street. The early movement was 
therefore almost solely a southern movement in the city. 

Offer of service having been intimated to Government, the 
Military Authorities 'showed considerable interest in the Artil- 
lery movement, and deputed Colonel Maclean, R.A., then 
commanding Leith Fort and district, to proceed to Glasgow 
for the purpose of forwarding the formation of the corps. The 
colonel had interviews with the committee of formation, and 
advised them as to the best form of organization, and as to 
equipment of arms and clothing. From the beginning the Gov- 
ernment showed some partiality for the Artillery movement ; 
and, so soon as they were ready to receive instruction in 
gunnery, provided them with drill-sergeants from the Royal 
Artillery, and gave them the full per centage of old smooth- 
bore carbines to learn the manual and platoon exercises. In 
contradistinction to the Rifles this was so far well, as no doubt 
the War Office became embarrassed with the flow of offers of 
service and rifle material thrown upon their tables, and felt it 
judicious to encourage the more important, but less familiar. 
Artillery arm. 

The encouragement they thus received told with excellent 
effect upon the pioneers of the Artillery movement, and they 
at a very early date found themselves in a position to com- 
mence operations. 

At this period (October, 1859) the premises belonging to 

the Western Bank, which had so disastrously succumbed in 

1857, were unoccupied, and in the hands of the liquidators of 

Q 
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that unfortunate concern. The promoters of the corps having 
some influence, at once applied to the liquidators for the use 
of the large hall for the purposes of drill and instruction. The 
application was most courteously received, and the premises 
were at once placed, free of charge, at the service of the Artil- 
lery recruits. Sergeant-Instructors in Infantry drill were at 
once engaged, and by the beginning of November, the large 
hall of the Bank Buildings in Miller Street re-echoed every 
evening with the tramp of well-to-do citilfens, earnestly striving to 
master the initiatory progress towards the rank of corporals and 
colonels. By the end of November, we find upon the rolls no 
fewer than i88 recruits — a number sufficient to form three 
average sized batteries or companies, —the minimum in the 
service being ^fy and the maximum eighty. 

The question of officering the body now arose, and a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose. The result was that the members 
enrolled were divided into three companies or batteries, and 
after a vote being taken and the consent of gentlemen obtained 
to act, the following were recommended as commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers : — 

Staff. — John Wilkie, Esq., of Hillhead House, senior captain 
and commanding officer ; Rev. Dr Norman M'Leod, chaplain ; 
Dr James Stewart, surgeon; Mr John S. Macdowall, senior 
lieutenant 2d company, acting paymaster ; Mr James Young 
Hamilton, quartermaster; Mr R. M*D. Shannon, regimental 
sergeant-major; Mr George Strang Hunter, quartermaster 
sergeant ; Mr James Meldrum, orderly sergeant. 

ist corps or battery. — Captain — ^John Wilkie (retired as 
major) ; lieutenants — Ninian B. Stewart and James D. Kirk- 
wood (both retired as captains) ; battery sergeant-major — 
Alexander Ross ; sergeants — George Grewer, John Sloan, 
George Lawson (sculptor, now of London), John Eklward 
Sinclair (received a commission in the Royal Artillery) ; corpo- 
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rals — George Wright, Robert Wallace, Peter Turner, Louis H. 
Michel ; bombardiers — William Reid, Thomas Naismith, 
William Livingston, and William Inglis. Not one of the above 
now serve in the corps. 

2nd corps or battery. — Captain — ^James Mitford Morison, 
Esq., (one of the sheriff-substitutes who died as first lieutenant- 
colonel) ; lieutenants — John S. Macdowall (late major, now 
captain Duke of Edinburgh's Artillery Militia Regiment), and 
D. McDonald ; battery sergeant-major — ^Joseph Leishman j 
sergeants — Matthew Clark (afterwards lieutenant), James For- 
rest, John Gordon Wilson, Alex. Baird ; corporals — Williama 
Allan, H. Abendroth, Alex. Paterson, John Chalmers ; bom- 
bardiers — ^Alex. Forsyth, David Neilson, James G. M*Leod, 
and John Elsworth. 

3rd corps or battery. — Captain — James Reid Stewart, 
Esq. (now lieutenant-colonel commandant ist Lanark Artillery 
Brigade) ; lieutenants — ^Alex. S. Baird and George Russell 
(recently retired as captain); battery sergeant-major — P. G. 
Kennedy (afterwards lieutenant) ; sergeants — ^John Caldwell, 
James Gilchrist, John Miller, Henry Watson (lately captain ist 
battery ist L.A.V.) ; corporals — George Baxter, D. W. Lock- 
hart, R. Whyte, jr., Robert Black ; bombardiers — ^James Craw- 
lord, James M*Donald, Alex Boyle, and George Nesmith. 

In Anderston and western district, about the same period, 
a movement began with the object of forming both Rifle and 
Artillery Corps in connection with the shipbuilding and 
engineering firms in the district, and was entitled the Clyde 
Artizan Rifle and Artillery Corps' Association. This move* 
ment was headed by Bailie Wm. Macadam, as convener ; Messrs 
Robert Napier, shipbuilder ; James Napier ; John Napier ; 
William Todd, shipbuilder; Walter Montgomery Neilson, 
Hyde Park Locomotive and Engine Works ; Anthony Inglis, 
shipbuilder ; R. T. Pearce ; Peter Macg'regor, and others as a 
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Committee. This movement originated the corps now forming 
the 25th Regiment L.R.V., or Clyde Artizans, and several 
companies of Artillery. The first meeting was held in Elliot 
Street Baths' Hall, on i8th November, and numerous meetings 
were kept up till 5th December, when, seeing the movement 
in full operation, the Committee ceased its labours — the raising 
of corps being actively taken up by the numerous firms in the 
district. 

The three Artillery Corps formed up to this period 
were entirely composed of the mercantile and professional 
classes, and the idea of artizan corps was received by them 
with very considerable disfavour. However, there were a few 
ardent friends of the movement who thought that artizans out 
of the engineer and mechanic workshops were not only eligible, 
but in many respects preferable as Artillery Volunteers. One 
of the principal originators of the artizan movement, in this 
branch of the service, was Mr John Wills, the present energetic 
Quartermaster-Sergeant of the ist Lanark Artillery Brigade, 
who first made an abortive attempt to form an Artizan Artillery 
Company in the early part of November, 1859. Mr Wills was 
not, however, to be put down at the first failure, and he con- 
fided his ideas to his employer, the late Mr David More, 
engineer, and asked his co-operation in the movement. Mr 
More went heartily into the scheme, and a second meeting was 
held in the Lesser Trades' Hall, when Mr More brought with 
him some influential employers, among whom were Mr Tolmie 
of Dennistown Forge Coy., and Mr Boyd, ironfounder. Ex- 
planations were given and speeches made. The terms to those 
enrolling themselves were fixed at 2s 6d entry-money on en- 
rolment, and 30s to be paid by instalments to provide uniform, 
&c., while honorary members were admitted on a subscription 
of one guinea. The result was, that in a (qw days about 100 
artizans from the engineering and mechanic workshops were 
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engaged drilling, night after night, as recruits in one cf the 
large stores recently, at that time, erected in Howard Street. 
Recruits still flowed in, and, as soon as 80 men were in a forward 
state, they were organised into a company, and this process of 
hiving off went on till three good companies were formed. Mr 
More declined meantime taking any position in the move- 
ment. He left his cashier to do the recruiting, and he under- 
took to provide the officers and lend his powerful and energetic 
influence to push on the cause on which he had now set 
his heart and in which he continued to persevere till the day of 
his lamented death, as Quarter^master of the Brigade which 
sprung out of these exertions. 

A large proportion of these three corps were recruited in 
the northern and north-western district, and they took to 
themselves the title of the Northern Engineer Artillery. Their 
first officers were : — 

4th Corps or Battery — Captain (afterwards Major), J. T. H. 
Macewan ; ist Lieutenant, H. K. Dick ; 2nd Lieutenant, 
W. W. Watson, now Major Lanarkshire Artillery Brigade. This 
corps was assisted by the central fund. 

5th Corps or Battery — Captain, J. B. Wright ; ist Lieut., 
Mathew Bulloch; 2nd Lieut., Adam C. Scott, now retired as 
Major. This corps was assisted out of the central fund. 

6th Corps or Battery had for its first Captain Wm. Holms, 
now on the retired list as Licut.-Col., and present M.P. for 
Paisley. Next Captain, Duncan M^Farlane ; ist Lieut F. D. 
Rait ; 2nd Lieut., William Kemp. This corps was also as- 
sisted by the central fund. 

I'lie 7 th Corps or Battery was got up in the Gallowgate 
district by a number ol public spirited gentlemen, among whom 
were — Thos. Ramsay, chairman; Henry Morrison, secretary; 
Peter Piurdie, afterwards Bugle-major of the Brigade, and 
recently retired as Captain; and piheis. Ihe corps took as its 
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name the ist Eastern. It was self-supporting, and had for its first 
officers — Captain, Wm. Robertson, banker; ist Lieutenant,, 
Ramsay, recently deceased in Canada; 2nd Lieutenant, J. 
M'Knight. 

The 8th Corps or Battery, got up among the ironmongers, 
was self- supporting, and was first commanded by Captain Wm. 
Houldsworth, who, however, soon retired as the first field 
officer and major of the Artillery Corps, when the officers who 
succeeded were — Captain, W. B. Field; 1st Lieutenant, James 
Gilchrist ; 2nd Lieutenant, John Scott. 

The 9th Corps or Battery was self-supporting, and was formed 
out the surplus enrolments of No. 7 mentioned above. Tt was 
named the 2nd Eastern, and was first officered by Captain W. 
B. Dick ; ist Lieutenant, A.' Whitelaw ; 2nd Lieutenant 
George Black. 

The loth Corps or Battery was composed of artizans raised 
in the eastern district of Calton, and was first officered by Capt 
Donald Matheson, now Lieut. -Col. ist Lanark Engineers ; ist 
Lieut., Robert Lyall ; 2nd Lieut, James Coats, now Major ist 
Lanark Engineers. Was assisted out of the central fund. 

The nth Corps or Battery was raised at Maryhill among the 
artizans, and was first commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Major) Edward Collins ; ist Lieutenant, William Swan; 2nd 
Lieutenant, J. M. Taylor. 

The 1 2th corps or battery was raised at Hillhead, and was 
self-supporting. Its first officers were Captain Robert Dunlop; 
ist lieutenant, ; 2nd lieutenant, John Robert Swann. 

The 13th corp. or battery was also raised at Hillhead and 
in the Western District, and was a break-off from No. 1 2. It 
was likewise entirely self-supporting, and was first officered by 
Captain George Brown ; ist Lieutenant, W. G. Blackie, LLD.; 
2nd Lieutenant, J. R. Cochrane. 
The 1 2th and 13th batteries appear to have been only in 
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course of formation at the period of the Royal Review, and 
they do not seem to have been present as corps at that 
magnificent gathering. 



Engineer Corps. 

The Engineer Corps, or Military Engineer Volunteeis, as 
they first called themselves, were somewhat later in the field 
even than the Artillery. The corps originated in a movement 
set on foot by some members of the professions of Civil 
Engineers and Architects, who caused an advertisement to be 
inserted in the Glasgow Herald^ calling a meeting of civil 
engineers, architects, surveyors, and measurers, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the formation of a Rifle Volunteer 
Corps out of the body. The meeting was held in the Scottish 
Exhibition Rooms, Bath Street, on the 28th November, 
1859, when a large attendance of the different professions in- 
vited was present. The late Mr Neil Robson, the eminent 
civil engineer, was called to the chair, and among the audience 
and speakers were Sheriff Strathem, Bailie David (afterwards 
Colonel; Dreghom, Messrs Ronald Johnstone, C.E. \ John 
Rochead, architect; H. H. Maclure, C.E. ; John Baird, 
architect ; A. Hunter, measurer ; R. Whitson, measurer, secre- 
tary, and others. The meeting was most enthusiastic in the 
matter of forming a Volunteer Corps out of the professions, but 
Mr Johnstone deprecated the idea of its being a rifle body, 
and recommended they should be the first in the kingdom to 
form themselves into a corps of Military Engineers. The sug- 
gestion was unanimously adopted, and before the end of the 
week, the subscription sheets opened that evening had ad- 
hibited on them the offers of service of 102 gentlemen. A week 
later on, the 5th December, drill was actually begun in the same 
hall in which they held their first meeting, and was continued 
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every morning and evening, Sundays excepted, till the 29th 
December, when the corps, whose service had now been accepted 
by Government, but not until Middlesex had been allowed to 
come in between them and the first number in the kingdom, 
met for the purpose of choosing their officers. On that occasion 
the following were elected and obtained their first commissions, 
— Captain, Ronald Johnstone ; ist Lieutenant, Hugh Heugh 
Maclure ; 2nd Lieutenant, Henry Herbertson ; Chaplain, 
Rev. R. T. Jeffrey, M.D. ; Surgeon, James Stark. 

The first appearance of the corps was on the Green of Glas- 
gow, on the 24th May, i860, at a grand parade of Volunteers 
held in honour of Her Majesty's birthday. The Engineers, 
like the artillery, took a very simple and judicious ♦ mode of 
settling a question which caused much discussion and even 
division in Rifle Corps, viz., that of uniform, and at once re- 
solved to follow out in every respect the dress worn by their arm 
in the regular forces, red tunic, blue facings, and busbies, with 
the distinctions laid down by the military authorities for auxi- 
liaries, silver in place of gold lace and ornaments. By this 
time the number of recruits joining were numerous enough to 
warrant the formation of a second corps with more of the 
artizan element in it than the first ; and by the beginning of 
May 

The 2nd Lanark Engineer Volunteers was formed. The first 
officers were — Captain, John Rochead, architect ; ist Lieut., T. 
Currie Gregory, C.E. ; 2nd Lieutenant, William Moore, C.E. 
This corps adopted a uniform in all respects the same as the 
first, with the exception that they selected instead of the 
busby a frenchified scarlet shako with a dashing white plume of 
horse hair. 

Almost simultaneously with the engineer movement in the 
west, a corps was got up in Edinburgh among the civil engineers 
and architects of the northern metropolis. The early officers of 
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this corps were ist Lieutenant, J. Miller, afterwrards Captain ; 
2nd Lieutenant, James C. Walker. 

These three companies made a very imposing show at the 
Queen's Review in Edinburgh in August, i860, when they 
mustered, ist corps, no; 2nd do., 75 ; 3rd do, 30 — ^total, 215. 
The Edinburgh corps does not appear to have had a healthy 
existence, for after a year or two, during which it had been 
attached to the western corps, it disappeared entirely from the 
Army List. 

This brings down the history of the Artillery and Engineer 
movement in the west till the Royal Review in Edinburgh in 
August, i860. In a future chapter we shall further deal with 
the consolidation of the service into battalions and brigades, 
and take note of the supplementary corps and companies 
afterwards raised. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The Movement in Edinburgh. — Establishment or Rifle 
AND Artillery Corps in the City and County. 

The .citizens of Edinburgh, ever inspired by sentiments ot 
loyalty, numerically takes the lead in the formation of Scot- 
* tish Volunteer Corps. The great commercial and manufactu- 
ring emporium of the west, we have seen, began the agitation 
in the spring of 1859, and was perhaps earliest in the field, 
but owing to conflicting causes, among which the inconvenience 
experienced by the absentee Lord Lieutenant ot the County, 
at his cousin's court at the Tuilleries, was perhaps the chief, 
the Volunteers of Lanarkshire stand as low on the list as 
25 in the Rifle department, and 21 in that of the Artillery. 
Edinburgh City did not enter into the agitation probably 
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quite so early as Glasgow, but we find they stand ii on the 
Rifle list, and 5 on that of the Artillery, while the county, 
somewhat slower in movement, or perhaps gracefully allowing 
the metropolitan city to lead, stand somewhat lower down, at 
No. 32, and the County Artillery at the respectable figure of 7. 
The City and County of Edinburgh both absolutely lead off 
in the formation of Artillery Volunteer Corps in Scotland, while 
the city also comes in pride of place, leading the formation of 
Rifle Corps. Where no supine delay or blameable inactivity 
exists, this undoubtedly is as it ought to be, and shows that 
the chivalry of our ancient Scottish Metropolis is neither dead 
nor waning. We find that the movement sprung up in Edin- 
burgh in the early part of the summer of 1859, and that the 
lead was gallantly taken by the members of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, who early in June formed the first Volunteer Corps 
in Scotland, aided by the civic authorities and public ofl[icials 
who took an interest in the movement. Other professions fol- 
lowed. No. 2 designating themselves ist Citizens, and in the 
order we place them, the denizens of Edinburgh flowed into 
the ranks ot defence; the Writers to the Signet ; the Professors 
and Students ot the University ; the Faculty of Solicitors; the 
Accountants and Actuaries ; the Bankers ; the Civil Servants 
of the Crown ; the High Constables of the I^aw Coiuts ; a 
corps of the Natives of the Land of the Mountain and the 
Glen; one of Freemasons; another of Artizans; a second 
styling themselves Citizens ; the Merchants ; and, that their 
loyalty might not be questioned, the Teetotalers, led by their 
champion, John Hope, assumed the rifle and the sword; an- 
other corps of Merchants; and other two corps of Highlanders. 
These corps or companies came to the front in the order given 
prior to August, i860. The majority of them, it will be seen, 
belonged to the upper classes, and, as a matter of course, were 
self-supporting. The artizan element, however, required en- 
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cotuagementy and subscriptions anc} bazaars were got up to 
meet the exigencies ; while the friends of the movement who 
could more conveniently give of their pecuniary than their 
personal support, subscribed to the funds by enrolling them- 
selves as honorary members. The sinews of war seem to have 
been amply provided, for the compstnies in their earliest days 
were strong and efficient The largest proportion of the 
early officers received their commissions so early as August, 
1859 ; the Lord Provost for the time, in virtue of ancient pri- 
vilege and responsibility, assuming the position of Honorary- 
Colonel ; while the Lord Advocate of the day, now the Right 
Honourable Lord Moncrieif, accepted the Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 
The corps having agreed to the consolidated conditions laid 
down by the War Office, had obtained the privilege of having 
a full legimental staff. Major David Davidson, formerly of 
Her Majesty's Indian Forces, accepted the Majorship, which 
he exchanged in the May following for that of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel-Comraandant, a position he retains with honour till the 
present time. The various companies stood as below and their 
first officers were as under, viz : — 

No. I company, the Advocates — Captain E. Stratheam Gor- 
don, now Lord Gordon, one of the Lords of Session ; Lieuten- 
ant Archibald Thomas Boyle; Frederick Lewis Maitland 
Heriott. 

No. 2 company. First Citizens — Captain John Anthony 
Macrae ; Lieutenant Adam William Black 3 Ensign A. B. 
TumbulL This company was raised chiefly by Lord Provost 
Sir John Melville. 

No. 3 company, Writers to the Signet, open originally only 
to members of that body and their apprentices — Captain Thomas 
Graham Murray ; Lieutenant Thomson M*Kenzie; Ensign J- 
B. Innes. 

No. 4 company, the University — Captain Allen Dalzell, 
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formerly a Lieutenant in the 27th Foot ; Lieutenant David N. 
Coulson ; Ensign Wm. Turner. 

No. 5 company, the Solicitors — Captain James Webster ; 
Lieutenant John Garment ; Ensign D. Todd Lees. This com- 
pany was originally confined to members of the society of 
Solicitors, their clerks and apprentices. 

No. 6 company, the Accountants — Captain John Maitland ; 
Lieutenant Thomas Goldie Dickson ; Ensign James Howden. 

No. 7 company, the Bankers — Captain Samuel Hay, mana- 
ger of the Union Bank of Scotland; Lieutenant George Mich. 
Taylor, assistant secretary Bank of Scotland; Ensign James 
Reid, secretary Commercial Bank of Scotland. Vacancies in 
this corps were originally filled up by each bank furnishing its 
quota of recruits. 

The above companies formed the original first battalion of 
the regiment, and the second battalion commenced, with as 
its No. I 

No. 8 company, or First Artizans ; believed to be the first 
Artizan corps raised in the kingdom. Its first ofl[icers were 
Captain John Gorrie, Advocate ; Lieutenant Wm. Blackwood, 
jr. ; Ensign Charles Scott, Advocate. 

No. 9 company, 2nd Artizans — Captain R. M. Ballantyne, 
Lieutenant Robert Roy Paterson, Ensign J. Cargill. 

No. 10 company, the Civil Service — Captain the Hon. Bow- 
verie Fra. Primrose, now lieutenant-colonel in the brigade; 
Lieutenant John Cay, junr. ; Ensign C. J. Connell. 

No. 1 1 company, 3rd Artizans — Captain Sir George Home, 
Bart., now captain of the 2nd Argyll (Inveraray) corps ; Lieu- 
tenant John Morrison, Ensign Archibald Smith. 

No. 1 2 company, the Freemasons — Captain Wm. Alexander 
Lawrie, Lieutenant S. Sommerville, Ensign Thomas Harrigad 
Douglas. 

No. 13 company, 4th Artizans — Captain John Athole Hay 
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Macdonald, now solicitor-general for Scotland, and lieutenant- 
colonel in the brigade ; Lieutenant Wm. Frederick Kenmore, 
Ensign . 

No. 14 company, 2nd Citizens — Captain David Macgibbon, 
Lieutenant George W. Simson, Ensign D. Crerar. 

No. 15 company, ist Merchants — Captain James Cowan, 
M.P. for City of Edinburgh ; Lieutenant Henry Graham Law- 
son, Ensign David Noble Millons. 

The corps which follow were formed in i860. 

No. 16 company, Total Abstainers — Captain John Hope, 
now major 3rd Edinburgh ; Lieutenant John Hall, Ensign 
Alexander Fairgrieve. This corps has now been expanded 
into a small major's battalion of four companies, with its first 
captain as major- supernumerary. It, however, remains attached 
to the Edinburgh Brigade. 

No. 17 company, 2nd Merchants — Captain John Boyd, 
Lieutenant Allan Boak, Ensign Wm. Richardson. 

No. 18 company, the High Constables — Captain T. Macfar- 
lane. Lieutenant T. S. Lindsay, Ensign J Greig. 

No. 19 company, ist Highlanders — Captain John Thomson 
Gordon, late Sheriff of Edinburgh, and son-in-law of Professor 
Wilson ("Christopher North"), now deceased, Lieutenant 
James Grant, Ensign A. Nicholson. 

No. 20 company, 2nd Highlanders — Captain Archibald 
Smith Sligo, of Inzievar; Lieutenant Duncan Menzies, Ensign 
David Kerr. 

No. 21 company, 3rd Highlanders — Captain C. H. Far- 
quharson. Lieutenant — Mossman, Ensign — Flockhart. 



The Artillery. 
The Artillery branch of the service, in Edinburgh as else- 
where, was of comparatively slower growth ; only two batteries 
were organized and officered in January, i860. These formed 
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the I St Edinburgh City Artillery, and were commanded by 
artists — viz., Captain Joseph Noel Paton, now Sir Joseph, the 
distinguished painter; and John Faed, scarcely less distin- 
guished, as I St lieutenant; with James Archer as 2nd lieu- 
tenant. The 2nd battery had for its captain, Thomas Bell ; 
lieutenant, Archibald Campbell, now captain in the Duke of 
Edinburgh's Own Edinburgh Artillery Militia ; 2nd lieutenant, 
John Morehead M*Farlane. 

By the month of August, i860, no fewer than seven batteries 
were sufficiently organized and drilled as to be able to appear 
before Her Majesty in Holyrood Park. Changes, however, had 
taken place in the officers of the existing companies, and the 
batteries were then consolidated and officered as under : — 

Acting-Major, Thomas Bell. 

ist battery — Captain, John Ballantyne; ist Lieutenant, 
— — — ; 2nd Lieutenant, John Spence. 

2nd battery — Captain, Thomas Bell ; ist Lieutenant, Arch. 
Campbell; 2nd Lieutenant, J. M. M'Farlane. This was an 
Artizan corps. 

3rd battery — Captain, John Boyd, junr. ; ist Lieutenant, 
John Macnab ; 2nd Lieutenant, Wm. Elgin. 

4th battery — Captain, W. Gray ; ist Lieutenant, J. M. Sin- 
clair; 2nd Lieutenant, J. R. Findlay. This was also an 
Artizan corps. 

5th Battery — Captain, Henry Harrison ; ist Lieutenant, W, 
Henry ; 2nd Lieutenant, Wm, S. Mullen. 

6th Battery — Captain, George Meldrum ; ist Lieutenant, 
John G. Harrison ; 2nd Lieutenant, W. J. Mathieson. 

7th Battery — Captain, James Maclean ; ist Lieutenant, J. de 
la Condamine ; 2nd Lieutenant, Alexander L. Stobo. 

In the county of Edinburgh the Artillery movement was 
equally prosperous — if not more so. If the city was first on 
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the Army List, the county seemed to have reached a greater 
command of officers, for we find, by the beginning of i860, 
that Sir James Gardiner Baird had consolidated under him— as 
Major-commandant — a small brigade of four batteries, which 
were the origin of the Mid- Lothian Coast Brigade. These, by 
the month of August, had increased to seven batteries, besides 
a strong battery — the 2nd Mid-Lothian — raised at Leith. 
• • •.•«.••.•• 

The first county Rifle Corps we find enrolled was the ist 
Leith, and consisted of a major's command of four companies, 
under Major-Commandant Henry Hawker Arnaud. The com- 
missions of the officers are simultaneously dated 6th Decem- 
ber, 1859. The Captains were — Donald Robert Macgregor 
(now M.P. for Leith, and recently retired as Lieutenant-Colonel 
for the Honorary Colonelcy of the Leith Regiment), Wm. Marjori- 
banks (now Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding), John Gillon, 
junr., A. F. Keddie; Lieutenants Wm. S. Gavin (afterwards 
majoi), George Barclay, Alex. Tod, Wm. Henry ; Ensigns Jas. 
Smith, J. T. Hanlie, Jas. L. Boyd (now major), and Jno. Kidd. 

By the 7th of August the county was able to send nine com- 
panies and a subdivision to march past the Queen at Holy- 
rood. Of these one was an extra company from Leith, Capt. 
W. P. Harper, Lieut. W. Lindsay, and Ensign A. Duncan ; two 
firom Dalkeith (and Mid-Lothian), Captain-commanding Lieut.- 
Colonel D. E. Brewster, Captain W. Mushet ; Lieutenants 
John Gray, and Ralph Elliot; Ensigns W. P. Anderson and J. 
Paterson ; one corps from Pennicuik, Captain J. Clark, Lieut. 
E. L. Macdougal, and Ensign Plenderleith ; one corps from 
VaJleyfield, Captain J. Cowan, Lieutenant C. J. Wahab, and 
Ensign G. Cowan ; and one subdivision from Roslin, Lieut. 
T. A. H. Merricks and Ensign H. J. Merricks. 

Thus was the early movement in the city of Edinburgh in- 
augurated, and it has prospered till it numbers on its roll 
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30 rifle companies and 9 batteries of artillery, while the county 
now counts among its defences, over and above, 18 companies 
of rifles, and 8 batteiies of artillery, or 48 companies of rifles 
and 17 batteries of artillery in all. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Movement in London — Revival of the Military 
Spirit— No Volunteers in Ireland — Encouragement 
in Parliament — ^The Opposition of Lord Melville and 
Sir Robert Peel — Support by Earl of Clarendon 
— Her Majesty's Speech — Appointment of Inspector- 
General AND OF Adjutants — The Movement in the 
Populous Districts — Variety of Drill — The Green 
Book — Circular by Major Nelson — Clothing. 

In the great Metropolis the movement was taken up, perhaps 
with even a keener relish than in the provinces. Looking at 
the returns in our possession, however, the early progress ot 
recruiting in London was somewhat slow. Among the earliest 
patrons to the movement in London were the Duke of Welling . 
ton, who accepted the post of Lieut. -Colonel Commandant of 
the ist Middlesex, or Victoria Rifles, formed in 1853, and 
which at the end of 1859 consisted of three companies. The 
2nd, or South Middlesex, was commanded by Lord Ranelagh, 
as Major, while Lord Elcho, as Major-Commanding the Lon- 
don Scottish, was pressing forward the enrolments with most 
notable energy and success. The movement was urged on by 
the wealthiest and mosc public spirited citizens, judges, mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, the Civil servants of the Crown, stu- 
dents in the universities, and at the public schools. The young 
gave theix services, the wealthy gave their money, and the men 
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of social position accepted commissions in the corps. The 
great question at first was to arrive at a proper understanding 
as to the exact position the new force was to occupy, but so 
soon as a fau: understanding was arrived at, the movement 
went on with accelerated vigour. The progress of the agita- 
tion in London was probably arrested by due precautions, at 
least we find that the number of corps at first organised and 
officered was hardly in the proportion of some other parts of the 
country. There were, however, numerous enrolments going on 
prior to their official organization, and in due time the corps 
of the Metropolis came forth an exceeding great army. 

Fifteen corps alone existed in London up to December, 1859. 
The only artillery yet formed was the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company of London.* By the period of Her Majesty's 
inaugural Review in Hyde Park, on the 23d June following, 
however, we find the most rapid progress had been made in 
Middlesex county — the strength of the Rifles being 130 com- 
panies, embracing 10,400 men ; but as yet, even so late as the 
summer of i860, there was only one corps of Artillery of 60 
men, and one corps of Military Engineers, commanded by 
Macleod of Macleod, as Captain-Commandant, making in all 
about 10,500. 

At the close of 1859, the Rifle Volunteers in course of forma- 
tion were — The 2nd company of South Middlesex, at Walham , 
Green, Major Viscount Ranelagh, with Captain G. B. Golbdold 
as Acting Adjutant, but no officers appointed, yet numbering 
on the roll 7 50 men ; the 3rd company. South Middlesex, at 
Hampstead, Captain John S. R. Maclnnes, Lieutenant Basil 



r 

* Our friend Captain G, A. Kaikes is at present writing the history of this 

corps, in which he holds a commission, and which we are sure he will 

make as interesting as his late excellent history of the 1st Regiment of 

Militia— the 3rd West York. 

S 
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Field, Ensign George Ho]ford ; the 4th company, North Lon- 
don, at Islington, Captain Alfred Alexander, Lieut. Edward 
Russell Cummins, Ensign John William Doowra ; the 5th and 
6th companies, also at Islington, but without officers ; the 7th, 
also at Islington, with Captain Alfred James Elsworth, Lieut. 
John Reynolds, junr,. Ensign S. M. Wagstaff; and the 8th com- 
pany, Islington, without officers. The 9th and i6th corps, 
6 companies. West Middlesex, Marylebone, Captain Lord 
Radstock — other officers not appointed; the nth corps, St. 
George's, without officers ; the 12th corps, at Bamet, Captain 
Wilbraham Taylor, Lieut. Chas. Addington Hanbury ; the 13th 
company, Homsey, Lieut. James Bird, Ensign John Mar- 
tineau Fletcher; the 14th company, Highgate, Captain 
Josiah Wilkinson, Lieutenant William Atkinson Langdale, 
Ensign Robert Barclay; the isth corps, London Scottish, 
Burlington House, Major-Commandant Lord Elcho, Captain 
George Mackenzie — other officers not appointed; the i6th 
corps, 2 companies, Hounslow, Captain Edward Murray, 
lieutenant Robert Lawes, Ensign Wm. Famell Watson ; the 
1 8th company, Harrow, Captain John Charles Templer, Lieut. 
Edward Francis Elliot, Ensign Duncan Mackenzie ; the 19th 
corps, 2 companies, Bloomsbury, Captain Thomas Hughes 
(the well-kno n litterateui, author of " Tom Brown's School 
Boy Days"); the 20th corps, Euston Square, Captain-Command- 
ant Thomas Edward Bigge, Lieutenants Wm. Houghton and 
Frederick John Barrow, Ensigns Charles Edward Phair and 
Thomas Henry Tims — this and the succeeding corps date from 
the beginning of i860 ; the 21st corps. Civil Service, Somerset 
House, 3 companies. Captains F. A. Hawker, Nicholas H. Har- 
rington, John C. Du Plat Taylor (now Colonel of Post-Office 
Rifles), Lieutenant Charles Vine, Ensign James Duncan 
Campbell; the 22nd corps, Queen's, Pimlico, no appointments ; 
the 23d corps, Inns of Court, Lincoln's Inn, no appointments ; 
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the 24th company, Uxbridge, no appointments 3 the 2Sth corps, 
3 companies, St Martin's-in-the-Fields, no appointments; 
the 26 th Custom-house, 3 companies, no appointments ; the 
27 th, Somerset House, no appointments. 

The City of London Rifle Brigade received its Oflicers on the 
14th December, 1859. It then consisted of 5 companies — 
Lieut-Colonel George Montague Hicks, Captains Wm. Ander- 
son Rose, Wm. Ferneley Allen, Wm. Gardner, junr., Henry R. 
Poole, Wm. Gardner, junr.; Lieutenants Thomas Davis Sewell, 
John William Carter, George Simms ; Ensigns F. G. Finch, 
George DoUond, Wm. Hopkinson, and Wm. M*Lachlan. 

At a special meeting ot the brigade early in January follow- 
ing, the Lord Mayor announced that the Duke of Cambridge 
had accepted the colonelcy, and reminded his hearers at the 
same time that he himself had been elected to the office some 
months previously ; thus men of influence and position gave 
encouragement to the growing patriotism of the people. • 

If we include the Surrey Corps, which prbperly belong to the 
metropolis, we add considerably to the list, viz; — The ist 
Surrey or South London, at Camberwell — 4 companies — Major- 
Commandant John Boucher; Captains RoUa Rouse, Henry 
James Stephenson ; Lieutenants Alex. Lodwick Irvine, Edward 
Dresser Rogers ; Ensigns George Phare, John Russell CUpper- 
ton, Alexander James Scrutton. The 2nd companyT-Croydon 
— Captain J. H. Campbell ; Lieutenant Adam Steuart; Ensign 
John Thomas Hyde. 4th company — Brixton — Captain Thos. 
Eman; Lieutenant Edward Griffiths Syms ; Ensign William 
Carpmael. Sth company — Reigate — Captain Hon. W. J. 
Morrison; Lieutenant F. Henry Beaumont; Ensign Henry 
Lainson. 6th company — Esher — Captain Sir H. Fletcher, Bart. 
7 th corps — 3 companies — South wark — Captain Marcus Beres* 
ford; Lieutenant Wm. Reade Brander; P^nsign James Vogan, 
jr. 8th company — Epsom — Captain Jani«i Hastie; Lieutcii;* 
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ant John Holman Hay; £nsign £d. James Rickards. 9th 
company — Richmond — Captain Morgan Yeatman ; Lieutenant 
Octavius Ommanney ; Ensign Edmund Balfour. 2nd sub-divi- 
sion — Dorking — Lieutenant H. W. Kerrich; Ensign Robert 
Barclay. loth corps — 2 companies — Bermondsey — no ap- 
pointments. 13th company — Guildford — no appointments. 
3rd sub-division — Chertsey — no appointments. • 

We have thus brought dov^n the position of the metropolitan 
corps to about the New- Year of i860. We shall be enabled 
to show the rapid increase which took place during the follow- 
ing months, when we come to speak of the royal countenance 
immediately after this period bestowed on the movement. 

The revival of the military spirit had now gone up throughout 
the empire, and wherever the British ensign waved over the 
British races, the martial instincts of their ancestors burst forth 
in patriotic offers of service "in Defence," the title which the 
more timid assumed, but " in Defiance" too, if need were, as the 
zeal and steadfastness with which they stood co their arms 
manifestly asserted. In every district of tlie land — in every de- 
pendency — in every colony, the spirit of patriotism to our 
Queen and the free institutions over which she most graciously 
presides, found vent in the calm and quiet taking up of arms 
and putting on of uniform. Throughout the wide dominions 
ruled by the sceptre of Queen Victoria, theie was but one spot 
which felt not the genial inspiration. Yet in that land of fertile 
soil and warm affections — unhappy Ireland — no one doubts the 
existence of the most fervid loyalty and the most devoted pa- 
triotism. On every battle-field where British valour has stood 
arrayed, her heroes have led and her soldiers have bled equally 
with Englishmen and Scots, so that our common countr/s 
cause and our common country's honour might be maintained. 
But unfortunately the faction, the strife, the agrarian discord, 
the sectarian rancour which distract and enfeeble that coun* 
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try, otherwise so much favoured by nature, have caused all the 
governments to whom the appeal was made, to refuse to arm 
as Volunteers any district of Ireland. To their honour how- 
ever be it said, loyal Irishmen everywhere groaned over their 
country's disabilities, and while in many quarters meetings were 
held, and offers of Volunteer service given, they were obliged 
to acquiesce in the refusal to extend to them the service of 
Volunteers. Notwithstanding this, however, we have Irish 
corps in London and in Liverpool, and no Irishman is refused 
to join the service wherever it exists, because of his nationality. 
£ven to the present day we have ardent appeals from Irishmen 
to form Volunteer corps in Ireland, but no Government has yet. 
undertaken the responsibility of granting the asked for boon. 
Throughout England and Scotland the Volunteer fervour spread 
unchecked, and was warmly encouraged and patronized by the 
most influential among all raoiks of society. From Land's 
End in Cornwall, to the far off Orkney and Shetland Isles, lonely 
situated in "the melancholy Main," the work ot raising, organiz- 
ing and equipping Rifle and Artillery Volunteer corps became 
the all-absorbing and patriotic passion of the hour. 

In Parliament, frequent references were made to the move- 
ment, and the Government from time to time announced their 
views regarding the encouragement they felt called to give it ; 
but they steadfastly refused to give the Volunteers substantial 
assistance. On the 6th of Eebruary, in reply to a question by 
Lord Vivian, the Earl of Ripon, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, explained the steps which up to that time had been 
taken to make Volunteer corps efficient, and stated that it was 
the intention of the authorities to supply all effective members 
of the corps with rifles, but not with clothing. Efficient adju- 
tants would also be appointed. The force, he stated, already 
enrolled amounted to between 60,000 and 70,000 men, and 
was daily increasing. There was no intention to violate the 
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principle of Volunteering by paying the Artillery Volunteer 
corps during the period they were at drill. The Government, 
however, intended to encourage the movement by establishing 
a system of inspection throughout the country, which would, 
he considered, render the Volunteer corps, if ever their ser- 
vices shoi^ld be required, most formidable opponents. He 
further stated, in reply to Lords EUenborough and Wenskydale, 
that on the ground of expense alone, it would be impossible to 
appoint drill-sergeants to all the corps ; but arrangements were 
being made whereby the services of drill-sergeants might be 
readily procured at the expense of the Volunteer corps them- 
selves. 

As the people flocked into the ranks of the new force, there 
were numbers who looked on with derision at the movement. 
Army officers in many cases stood aghast at the idea of pro- 
fessional and commercial men assuming military titles, and pre- 
suming to think they ever could become soldiers. In the 
enthusiasm of the period, however, these grumblers and mar- 
plots were little heeded ; but it was felt by the Military Author- 
ities and the Government, that the movement should be guided 
and encouraged into proper channels. Early in the spring of 
i860. Her Majesty announced her intention of holding a 
grand reception at St James' for the officers of the new force 
alone. Such a recognition could not fail to stop the mouths of 
those who were inimical to the movement, among the most 
prominent of whom were Lord Melville, then commanding the 
forces in Scotland j and Sir Robert Peel, who in the beginning 
of February made a furious onslaught on the Volunteers in 
Parliament, and created a good deal of amazement throughout 
the country by the fury and the vigour of his denunciation. 
It was believed that Sir Robert's outburst was a mere flash in 
the pan, and the outcome of his fiery eccentric nature ; but he 
returned to the charge outside of Parliament, and in a letter in 
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the month of February to Mr Stodart, Secretary of the New- 
castle Foreign Affairs Committee, he announced his intention of 
putting down the whole affair as " an insane movement," de- 
claring that it did not represent the general feelings of the 
people, and therefore he determined to " check this parade of 
armed force," as he termed the patriotic outburst which the 
Queen and her Government had resolved signally to honour. 
At the same time there were antidotes to these sneers and 
obstructions. 

At a meeting held on Monday, the 9th of January, at Wat- 
ford, for the extension of a Rifle Corps formed in that locality, 
the Earl of Clarendon moved one of the resolutions, and thus 
encouraged the movement by saying " There were certain friends 
of peace who said that all this preparation was totally uncalled 
for and unnecessary, as we should have always full notice of any 
meditated invasion, and, should such an emergency arise, Eng- 
land would rise as one man. Now," his lordship continued, 
" considering the complete condition of the French army and 
the resources of France, it would be utter imbecility on the 
part of that Government if they allowed forty-eight hours to 
elapse after a declaration of war without taking decisive steps ; 
and he would ask them if these forty-eight hours would not be 
spent in confusion here ? The rising of the people of England 
would be like the rising of a flock of sheep ; without arms, with- 
out discipline, and totally unprepared, they would be but brave 
men rushing to destruction; but when they were properly 
armed and equipped, an invasion would be impossible." 

Her Majesty, at the opening of Parliament in person, intro- 
duced the following paragraph into her speech : — " I have 
accepted, with gratification and pride, the extensive offers of 
voluntary service which I have received from my subjects. 
This manifestation of public spirit has added an important ele- 
ment to our system of national defence." 
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The military authorities now began in earnest to take steps 
to guide and utilise the force which had spontaneously sprung 
up in their midst, and inspecting officers were appointed to 
visit the various corps and districts and report. Colonel W. 
M. S. Macmurdo, C.B., whose services in organising the Land 
Transport Corps in the Crimea, pointed him out as eminently 
qualified for the task, was appointed Inspector General to the 
new force. In the month of February, carrying out the promise 
made by Lord Vivian on the 6th of that month, Mr Sydney 
Herbert, the Secretary of State for War, issued a memorandum 
to Lords Lieutenants of Counties, on the appointment of ad- 
jutants, as follows : — 

"War Office, Feb., i86o. 
** My Lord, — Having had under my consideration the expediency of the 
appointment of an adjutant, commissioned by Her Majesty, to every 
brigade of Artillery and battalion of Rifle Volunteers, I have the honour to 
inform you that I shall be prepared to submit for the Queen's approval the 
names of such officers as you may recommend for the several corps serving 
in your country, subject to the following qualifications and conditions of 
service: — 

** 1st. That the candidate should have served at least four years either in 
the line, or in the army of the late East India Company, or in Her Majesty's 
Indian forces, or in the embodied militia. 

" 2nd. That his application should be accompanied by testimonials as to 
conduct from his former commanding officer. 

** 3rd. That the candidate shall be subject to an examination at the near- 
est garrison, as to the fitness to hold the office of adjutant under such 
regulations as his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief may, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State of War, be pleased to direct ; 
and that he shall also have passed through a course of instruction in 
musketry at Hythe, or be prepared to do so when called upon. 

"4th. The rank of an adjutant is properly that of a subaltern ; bnt if 
appointed out of her Majesty's regular forces, or Indian army, or the 
militia, he may retain the rank which he held in either of these services ; 
but no adjutant shall be entitled by virtue of his superior rank to take the 
command of any company of volunteers, an officer of the company being 
present, except for the purpose of instruction drill. 
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'' 5th. Every officer appointed an adjutant of volunteers will be required, 
before receiving his commission, to transmit to the Secretary ot State for War 
the following declaration : — 

'* ' I do hereby declare, upon my honour as an officer and a gentleman, 
that, in order to obtain the appointment of an adjutant in the volunteers, I 
have not given, paid, received, or promised, and that I do not believe that 
any one for me has given, paid, received, or promised, directly or indirectly, 
any recompence, reward, or gratuity, to any person or persons whatever. 

** • Witness (C. D.) ' (Signed) " 'A. B.) 

** 6th. The pay of an adjutant of volunteers shall be 8s. a day, and 2s. to 
cover the forage for a horse, or for travelling expenses, provided the com- 
manding officer has exempted him for the time being from the liability to 
keep a horse. 

** Any other incidental expenses must be borne by the corps. 

'' 7th. As the public services of an adjutant are to be made fully available 
at all times, it is necessary that it should be perfectly understood beforehand 
by candidates, that the Secretary of State will not allow them, if appointed, 
to follow any other profession, or hold any other appointment public or 
private. — I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship's obedient 
servant, "Sidney Herbert." 

Thus encouraged, it was not strange that the move- 
ment spread over all the provinces, and grew to astonish- 
ing strength in the large centres of population as we 
have already seen. Let us enumerate the movement as 
it stood ^ in the beginning of i860 in the more im- 
portant districts — • Lancashire even eclipsed Middlesex 
with 10,400 rifles and 2,400 artillery, or 12,800 in all; 
Lanarkshire comes next in strength with 7,280 rifles and 720 
artillery, or 8,000 in all ; Yorkshire comes next with 5,200 rifles 
and 960 artillery, in all 6,160 ; Kent next, with 2,240 rifles and 
1,080 artillery, 5,320 in all ; Mid- Lothian com^s next with 
2,400 rifles and 900 artillery, or 3,300 in all ; Surrey comes on 
with 2,960 rifles but no artillery ; Cheshire with 2,480 rifles and 
360 artillery, 2,840 in all ; Staffordshire had 2,640 rifles and no 
artillery; Durham had 1,520 rifles and 600 artillery, or 2,120 in 
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all ; Renfrewshire had 1,920 rifles and 180 artillery, or 2,100 
in all ; Aberdeen had 1,760 rifles and 360 artillery, or 2,120 in 
all ; Forfarshire comes next with 1,440 rifles and 420 artillery, 
or 1,860 in all, and so on. By the tables, from which we 
quote, the grand total of Volunteers in Great Britain on ist 
April, i860, was 119,283,* whereas twelve months before they 
did uot consist — with the only three corps in existence, the 
Hon. Artillery Company, Devon, and the Victorias — of more 
than 1,000 men. 

Meantime corps were being drilled as they best might. Drill 
sergeants were at a premium, and could command any rate of 
pay. Old soldiers who had shouldered " Brown Bess '* on every 
field, from the days even of the Peninsula, came out to drill in 
their old fashioned ways. No two corps almost were trained 
alike, and it would have been impossible to have battalionised 
or brigaded such troops. In order to establish uniformity of 
drill, the War Office issued a small sixpenny publication com- 
piled by Colonel D. Lyons, C.B., Assistant- Adjutant General, 
entitled " Drill and Rifle Instruction Book," which the Volun- 
teers were ordered to study and carefully to adhere to ; but 
beyond this they were also enjoined to let no one teach them 
more than it contained. The Volunteers, however, soon went 
beyond " The Green Book," as this little military primer was 
called in contradistinction to " The Red Book," as the Field 
Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry is denominated, and 
dashed at once into all the combinations of regular drill. They 
felt that the military mind under-rated their apprehension of the 
movements of the field, and very soon " The Green Book " was 
thrown aside with disdain. The Assistant Inspectors, only 



* See Appendix to Report of Commission appointed to enquire into the 
condition of the Volunteer Force in Great Britain — Presented to Parlia- 
ment, 1S62. 
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bearing as yet the title of Majors, took the matter up with 
great judgment generally, and tendered sound advice to officers 
and corps as to their future guidance. As a specimen of the 
position to which the Volunteers had attained at the beginning of 
1860^ we quote the following circular memoranda issued to his 
district by Major A. Abercromby Nelson, and which, at the 
time, was considered of sufficient importance to be reproduced 
in the London Military papers : — 

Glasgow, 27th February, i860. 

Circular Memoranda to Officers Commanding Corps and Companies^ 

Rifle Volunteers, Glasgozv. 

** Having had the gratification of seeing the greater number of the au- 
thorised corps and companies at drill, I feel it incumbent on me to signify, 
in general terms, the high opinion I have formed of the Volunteer corps in 
Glasgow. 

" Time did not admit of my visiting all the companies or of taking more 
than a cursory glance at those I did mspect,— in fact, my instructions did 
not justify me in doing more. 

** My general impression is, that all are working zealously, under a good 
military system. It would be invidious, when all are doing their best, to 
particularize corps or companies. Various circumstances may have made 
some better than others, such as superior drill-instructors, longer training, 
better parade ground, and more leisure for practice, or the v^ great 
advantage of having officers who have attended the School of Musketry at 
Hythe, or had former military experience. When I hereafter return to 
make a thorough inspection, it will be my duty to speak of corps and com- 
panies more specially as I find them. From the proficiency obtained in so 
short a time, it is evident that the greatest credit is due to all ranks. The 
officers must have worked with untiring energy : those under them have 
most zealously second^.d their efforts. Two most remarkable and impor- 
tant elements of discipline particularly struck me — the perfect silence and 
steadiness on parade. 

** Referring to the peculiar organization of Rifle Volunteer corps, jt had 
occurred to me — indeed it was, I think, to be expected, that composed as 
they are of all classes of the community, whom conventionalities may 
beparate, but patriotism has united, an unwillingness might have been 
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evinced to bear with the military authority naturally and even necessarily 
assumed over them by instructors. It has afforded me the highest satis- 
faction at observing such is not the case ; and let me assure you, that when 
on parade, it is absolutely necessary to forget your relative positions in 
social life. 

*' A few suggestions I woidd offer on rifle instruction and drill in general. 
Of the former I entertain a reluctance to speak, because I have not yet 
passed through the prescribed course at Hythe, yet from the knowledge I 
have been able to gain, I am decidedly of opinion that it is indispensable 
to incidcate in the minds of all members, that they should not look upon 
the prescribed preliminary course of musketry instruction as a troublesome 
process to be gone through before they are allowed to shoot, but as tA€ 
process by which they will become good shots — a mere expenditure of ball 
ammunition, without this, will never ensure proficiency. The instructors 
of musketry must also take care that their squads are well practised in 
position drill, so that the left arm may be strengthened — a most important 
matter, for it does the whole work of sustaining the rifle at the ' present.* 
I would therefore suggest, that commanders of companies should occasion- 
ally, while marching, cause the arms to be changed, that is to carry them 
in the left hand. 

"With respect to drill — I am of opinion that the complicated manoeuvres 
performed by the regiments of the line are inapplicable to Volunteer corps, 
and I would recommend officers commanding not to lose valuable time by 
permitting such to be taught, at least for 'the present. 

*' 1 would desire to have Volunteers taught as rapidly as possible the 
' Skirmishing Drill ; * and as soon as they have learned the principles of 
extended order upon the parade, it would be desirable, where prac* 
ticable, to take them over broken ground, to teach them the value of cover 
and the manner in which bodies of skirmishers occupy positions, however 
small and trifling — how to advance as under fire — files working indepen* 
dently — taking advantage of any cover between them and the enemy. It is a 
great object also to teach Volunteers, when compelled to retire, to understand 
and appreciate good 'cover,' and to form rapidly upon the first man who 
reaches it Forming * Advance and Rear Guard ' should occasionally be 
practiced — also the mode of advancing and retiiing over bridges and through 
defiles in skirmishing order. 

" Adverting to those battalions now existing, and those in course of for- 
mation, a few wolds I consider may not be out ai place. Organised as 
Volunteer battalions must be, a very great responsibility will rest upon 
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officers commanding companies. It is alone by their exertions a battalion 
will ever become effective. The commanding officer, however experienced, 
is comparatively helpless, from the peculiar constitution of Volunteer corps. 
It is to captains and officers commanding companies he must therefore look, ' 
and he has a right to demand their utmost aid. It is on private parades, 
drill and dicipline must be enforced ; I therefore would desire to incite a 
rivalry — an honourable rivalry among companies, that each should strive 
to excel in drill and discipline, for any laxity in these points by a company 
at its private parade, will but recoil upon itself when brought into battalion. 
However good a corps may be, a few iU drilled files, scattered throughout 
its ranks will destroy its movements. I therefore earnestly entreat cap- 
tains and officers commanding companies to pay j/m'/ attention themselves, 
and to exact perfect obedience from their companies at their private 
parades. 

" I must call particular attention to the fact, that a work, entitled^ ' Drill 
and Rifle Instruction, * price 6d, for the coi-ps of Rifle Volunteers, pub- 
lished by Clowes & Co., London, has been authorised by the Secretary of 
War, for Volunteers. No other book on Mihtary Drill can therefore be 
recognised. Right or wrong, it should be adhered to ; any deviation 
therefrom would lay a corps or company open to remark, — consequently 
I must say, 1 trust none other may be used in the instruction of members. 
When a corps or company can correctly perform aU therdn laid dnw/tj then 
and then only, might the effort be made to obtain a knowledge of the more 
tedious detail and complicated manseuvres contained in the Drill Book of 
Her Majesty's Army, which, though necessary for the soldier, is to a very 
great extent inapplicable, as 1 have before remarked, to Volunteers. By 
strictly adhering to this drill book, officers commanding companies would 
be enabled to tell if their drill instructors be correct, — if otherwise, they 
could readily check them. They should order drills to be carried out ac- 
cording to the prescribed lessons. By such means an officer, to a certain 
extent, would become independent of the drill instructor, and certainly 
could more readily make himself efficient. In short, an uniform system, 
which I regret to say is not the case at present, would thus be established 
throughout all corps and companies. Without strict attention to this most 
essential and important point, it will be impossible to work so large a 
body as the Glasgow Volunteers on a general parade; much more so in the 
face of an enemy. 

** As the weather becomes finer, I hope Volunteers will attend drill regu- 
larly, — especially when undergoing the preliminary drill and target prac- 
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tice. Officers in command should insist on regular attendance ; and except 
from urgent necessity, a Volunteer of proper spirit and feeling ought not 
to miss a single drill. 

"In conclusion, let me point out, that though a certain degree of efficien- 
cy has already been attained, yet greater results can only be acquired by 
a continued perseverance in that application by all ranks to their duties, 
which has evidently heretofore been the case with the Rifle Volunteer 
corps of Glasgow. 

" A. ABERCROMBY NELSON, Major, 

Asst. Inspector Rifle Volunteers, Scotland. ** 

Clothing and accoutrements formed one of the perplexing 
questions of this period, and a great many peculiar devices 
were originated in order to produce a garb which would at once 
suit civilian and military purposes. This, however, was hardly 
necessary and came to nothing. The War Office having been 
pestered with applications on the subject of an authorised 
uniform for Volunteer Corps, they appointed a committee, who 
issued a report on the subject on the 23rd of January, in which 
they recommended a variety of patterns without deciding on 
any, leaving the matter to the choice of corps, subject to the 
approval of Lords Lieutenant of counties. Sealed patterns, 
however, were deposited at the War Office, and Government 
intimated they were prepared to issue to Volunteers, for pay- 
ment at cost price, certain qualities of cloths, both as to texture 
and even of a variety of colours— Greys, dark and light, and 
rifle green for rifles, blue for artillery, and red for those corps 
who had adopted the national colour. Had the War Office at 
this period taken a decided stand on uniform and equipment, 
immense sums would have been saved to corps whose members 
in many cases resolved to clothe themselves as fancy soldiers, 
and often with a determination to be as unlike the regulars as 
it was possible to be. These whimsical notions of equipment 
experience has proved to be a great mistake, and the ardent 
desire of Volunteers now is to look as like the regular soldier 
as he can in dress and in equipment, as well as in efficiency. 
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{Note to page /y5— Victoria Rifles.) 

This corps has virtually an existence from the time when George III. 
revieii^ed the Volunteers in Hyde Park in October I803. It was then 
known as ** The Cumberland Sharpshooters," His Ro3ral Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland being the Commander, In 181 5, on the declaration 
of peace, when the Volunteers were disbanded, some of the members of the 
corps formed themselves into a Rifle Club, and the association existed till 
i83o, when the Duchess of Kent bestowed upon them the title of " The 
Royal Victoria Rifle Club," in honour of her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, now our Queen. In 1858, during the outbreak of the Eastern 
troubles, the club offered its services as a Volunteer corps. Which offer was 
accepted^ with the present Duke of Wellington as Lieutenant-ColoneK 
Commandant. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Rapid Increase of the Force — The Royal Volunteer 
Levee, 7th March, i860 — Three Thousand Two 
Hundred Volunteer Officers presented to the 
Queen — Grand Banquet in St. James's Hall — Im- 
portant Speech of the Duke of Cambridge — Grand 
Ball at the Italian Opera House in Honour of the 
. Volunteers. 

The rapid increase of the force was now in full swing, and Her 
Majesty, in keeping with the paragraph in her speech at the 
opening of Parliament, announced her intention of holding a 
Levee for Volunteer Officers at St James's, on the 7th of March 
following. The announcement was received throughout the 
kingdom with the greatest enthusiasm and satisfaction. It was 
now felt that the Volunteers were after all to be recognised in 
the highest quarter as the accredited defensive reserve of the 
kingdom. The enthusiasm in the formation of corps was re- 
doubled, and officers pushed forward their organization schemes 
to enable them to have their commissions in time to enable 
them to make their duty to their sovereign. The War Office 
clerks, clerks of Lieutenancy, and the military tailors from the 
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day of the announcement forward, must have had a hard time 
of it, the two former in preparing commissions and in making 
up the Army Lists, and the latter in answering the demands for 
uniforms to be ready in time for the Royal Levee. The nation 
was in ecstacies at the approaching court, which solemnly and 
with dignified pomp recognised a great and unparalleled national 
movement. The directors on the large lines of railway leading 
to the metropolis encouraged the movement by announcing 
that they "would convey Volunteer officers, attending the Levee, 
along their lines to London and home again for a single fare. 
The public of London prepared schemes of generous hospitality 
for their patriotic brethren and common defenders. Members 
of Parliament and Lords Lieutenant of counties invited the 
officers of their shires and boroughs to partake of their* hospi- 
talities in London. The managers of the theatres and places 
of amusement and public resort threw open their doors to their 
military guests. The citizens of London announced a dinner 
and a ball in honour of the occasion. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, as Commander of the Forces, accepted 
the presidency of the grand banquet, and the occasion was one 
as if a nation held holiday. Prior to the day of the Levee 
there was much bustle of preparation everywhere. In London 
the people were furbishing up to receive their citizen soldier 
guests ; in the provinces Volunteer officers were assuming the 
most martial appearance to become, as well as look, like 
soldiers. Commissions were at a premium, and although pur- 
chase was not recognised in the service, large subscriptions 
were in many instances forthcoming in order that the names of 
the donors might be recommended to Lords Lieutenant for 
commissions. On these terms new corps sprung into existence 
with the most surprising rapidity. By the beginning of the week 
on which the Levee was to be held the London hotels were 
crowded with the newly fledged martial guests. The new 
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officers took pride in their military array, and paraded the streets 
of the metropolis in full uniform and begirt with their arms. 

The military invasion from the provinces provoked varied re- 
mark. The Lord Chaniberlain had but little control over the pre- 
sentations about to be made. The possession of a Lord- Lieu- 
tenant's commission was all that was necessary for admission 
to the audience chamber of St James's, and the more fas- 
tidious members of the haut ton looked on aghast at the pro- 
vincial tradesmen and bucolics dressed in armour, who they 
thought were about to desecrate the hallowed precincts of the 
Court ; others looked on with satisfaction and pride at the 
event as one which exhibited the great good sense, not to speak 
ot condescension, on the part of Her Majesty. No doubt 
many presentations were made on this occasion for which 
the special and peculiar occasion possibly gave the only 
apology ; but it was hardly to be expected that among 
2,300 officers of an army of 120,000, hastily drawn together 
and equipped, there might not be some of whom it could not 
be said, as it was said of Bayard, that they were sans peur et 
satis reprocht. No doubt many gentlemen who held commis- 
sions in the force held back on the occasion, because of the 
motley character of not a few in the crowd, for whom the 
palace gates of St James's were for the nonce thrown open. It 
was, notwithstanding, a grand event in the popular history of 
the times, and one which had its due effect, both within and 
without the kingdom, and taught the lesson alike to the des- 
pots of Europe and to revolutionists everywhere, that the popu- 
lar sentiment throughout Great Britain was deeply and endur* 
ingly loyal to the throne and the free institutions of the land. 

The day of the reception of the Volunteer Forces by Her 
Majesty, the memorable 7th of March, i860, opened cold, 
sleety, wet and windy. The spectacle thus, as a popular dis- 
play, was deprived of half its public character as a ceremonial 
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and out-door show. The park and streets around St James's 
which on levee days are generally crowded by groups of sight- 
seers, were almost deserted in presence of the bitter blast and 
sleety snow which fell. Most of the officers drove down in 
carriages, although several corps marched to the palace on foot 
The Volunteers began to arrive at the palace about noon, and 
Were received under a spacious marquee erected on the space 
between Marlborough House and the palace. The groups of 
officers as they arrived had a most picturesque appearance, and 
afforded ample subject for study and reflection to the observer. 
Dark greys and rifle greens predominated, but many of these 
Were enlivened with red facings, silver badges and chains on col- 
lar, belts and pouches. There were also the light silver greys of 
Manchester and the Queen'§ ; slate greys, reddish greys of the 
liin's of Court, drab greys of the Londoti Scottish, and Oxford 
corps with their blUe facings ; the purple tartans of the Kilted 
corps from Edinburgh and Glasgow j the blue handsome uni- 
forms of the Artillery with their silver braid; and 
conspicuous among the groups, resplendent in scarlet tunics, 
were the officers of the St. George's six foot guards, whose stal- 
wart forms were surmounted by black helmets over which float- 
ed clustering white plumes. In cut and form there was also 
some variety of uniform to note, shako or cap with tunic and 
trousers was however the rule ; wide-awakes and knicker-bock- 
ers the exception. There was a great variety of ornament in 
the way of horse-hair, feathers and pompons, but the effect 
of the uniforms on the whole was in good taste. One remark- 
able group, clothed in loose sky blue blouses, buff waist belts, 
and round fiat brimmed wide-awakes, presented so singular an 
appearance as almost to upset the gravity of the Court itself* 
Beyond the uniforhis, however, the appearance of the men 
themselves were mattet for remark and surprise. The stalwart 
frames, broad shoulders. Upright carriage^ handsome forms and 
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military bearing of the civilian soldiers were such as could not 
be seen out of England, and might well cause Her Majesty and 
the Court to feel a thrill of pride. 

The officers having been marshalled in the marquee, entered 
the palace by the^dingy passage which leads to the drawing roona, 
Queen Anne's room, the guard chamber, banquet room, and other 
apartments of the palace set apart for them, where they were 
met by the Lords-Lieutenant of their respective counties, on 
whom devolved the duty of presenting them to Her Majesty. 
On entering the palace, the Volunteers passed up a staircase, 
on which were posted in pairs on each landing, the yeomen of 
the Guard, in their antique uniforms partisan in hand. Crim' 
son draperies on every doorway gave a certain stateliness to the 
building, otherwise mean and plain in appearance. The 
interiors of the apartments were hung with old tapestries, or 
trophies of arms and old armour, grouped upon the pannelled 
oak. The Gentlemen-at-Arms, in their rich dresses, stood sen* 
tries at the doors of the various apartments, while the Gold and 
Silver Sticks, radient in blue and gold, were busy keeping order, 
and marshalling the eager Volunteers who were pressing and 
crushing forward. For hours the entrants waited and struggled 
to reach the Royal presence. Notwithstanding the cold 
outside the atmosphere within was almost unsupportable 
and suffocating, and windows were opened to let in the air. 
At last the forward movement begins : the Artillery first en- 
ter the royal presence, and then the Rifles in the order of their 
counties on the Army List. Each regiment or corps is called 
out by one of the Gold Sticks, and forming fours or threes, they 
defile into the apartment, when the Lords Lieutenant pick up 
their county corps and they are ushered into the Throne Room, 
before Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the High Officers of 
State and their suites. The Lord Chamberlain receives the 
name of each officer and his corps, and reads it aloud. The 
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Queen bows as the Volunteers defile before her, each returning 
the obeisance, and tliey pass from the Presence Chamber on 
through a series of rooms and passages, till they emerge at last 
into the fresh air of the streets of London. 

From the announcement of the Court Newsman^ we learn 
that " Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, arrived from Buckingham Palace soon after 
two o'clock, attended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, General Com- 
manding in Chief, his Royal Highness Prince Frederick of 
Netherlands, attended the Court. Her Majesty's Royal Body 
Guard of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, were on duty 
in the state saloons, under command of the Lieutenant. The 
Queen and Prince Consort were attended by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, mistress of the robes ; the Countess ot Caledon^ 
lady in waiting ; Viscount Sydney, lord chamberlain ; Earl St 
Germains, lord steward ; Marquis of Ailesbury, master of the 
horse ; Earl Spencer, groom of the stole to His Royal High- 
ness ; Viscount Bury, treasurer of the household and Com- 
mandant 38th Middlesex," &c. 

" Her Majesty wore a train of Dahlia Velvet, trimmed with 
point lace, the petticoat of white satin, trimmed with dahlia 
velvet bows to correspond. The Queen wore a diadem of opal 
and diamonds as a head-dress." 

" The Court was attended by Viscount Palmerston, First Lord 
of the Treasury ; the Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, Secretary 
of State for War ; the Captam of the Hon, Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms ; Field Marshal Viscount Combermere, Gold Stick in 
Waiting ; Earl de Grey and Ripon, Under Secretary of State 
for War ; General Sir George Wetherall, Adjutant-General ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Topham, Lieutenant of the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms ; Major-General Sir Travel! 
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Phillips, Lieutenant of the Royal Body Guard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard ; MajoivGeneral Foster, Deputy Adjutant-General ; 
Colonel M'Murdo, Inspector of Volunteers ; The Lord Mayor ; 
Colonel Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar," &c. 

" The officers of the Volunteers were formed in the Drawing 
Room by the Lords Lieutenant of their counties, who accom- 
panied them to the Throne Room and introduced them to the 
Queen. In the absence of the Lords Lieutenant they were in- 
troduced by the Under Secretary of State for War." 

Three thoasand two hundred Volunteer Officers from all parts 
of England and Scotland were presented. These would repre- 
sent considerably more than one half the whole officers of the 
force, and it must be remembered that a good many of the 
corps then actually in existence could hardly be said to be in a 
working condition or in apposition to be represented by their 
officers. In dealing with the Metropolitan Corps in last 
chapter, we only brought down their history to the month of 
January, and leit them in a very unfinished state, few of them 
having their quota of officers appointed. The few weeks that 
elapsed between that period and the Volunteer Officers' Levee 
was sufficient to have a vast force raised and officered. With- 
out going back to take up the details of their progress or that of 
the formation of new corps, which even still were rising up on 
every hand, an enumeration of the names of the officers of 
Metropolitan Corps presented at Court will give a very good 
indication of the progress of the movement in London, and of 
those noblemen and gentlemen who came forward to assist the 
cause. Beyond the officers of the Metropolis we do not intend 
to give tke names of those belonging to the provinces presented 
to Her Majesty on the occasion, because it would encroach 
meantime too much upon the space at our disposal. 

Of the Metropolitan Officers of Artillery none were presented, 
unless we include the Royal Arsenal (virtually a Kent Corps) 
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who were represented by Colonel Commandant Tulloh ; Cap- 
tains Ellis, Mansfield, Hare ; Lieutenants Tapp, Kcllow, Butler; 
Second Lieutenant Rees. 

Engineers. — ist Middlesex (South Kensington) — Captain 
Commandant Macleod of Macleod. The only other corps of 
Volunteer Engineers in existence at this period was the xst 
Lanarkshire, which was represented at the Levee by Captain 
Ronald Johnstone and ist Lieutenant H. H. Maclure, who 
were presented by the Under Secretary of State for War. 

The Rifle Corps of the Metropolis represented by their officers 
who wete presented to the Queen by the Under Secretary of 
State for War, were 

Middlesex. — ist Victoria Rifles— Lieutenant Colonel the 
Duke of Wellington ; Major E. Cliflbrd ; Captains F. S. Clark- 
son ; A. Trew (Adjutant), B. Greenhill ; Lieutenants H. Busk, 
W. Dickinson, W. L. Collins, Lord J. Hay, W. J. Benson, J. 
K. Haworth -, Surgeon C. P. Croft. 

2nd (South Middlesex) — Colonel Commandant Viscount 
Ranelagh ; Major Macpherson ; Captains Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vereker, Major Atherley, W. H. Wylde, Walrond 
Clarke, Appleyard, Hawker, H. Hammersley; Lieutenants 
Parratt, Lammin, F. Cox, March, Langley, Murdoch, J. B. 
Fernside, Hon. R. Bourke ; Ensigns Diptock, Silk, Gaskein, 
Gilly ; Surgeon Dr Ree j Honorary Surgeons Dr Ward, Mr 
Godwin. 

3rd (Hampstead) — Captain J. R. M'Innes j ^ ieutenant B. 
Field ; Ensign G. Holford. 

4th (North London) — Captain A. Alexander ; Lieutenant E. 
R. R. Cummins ; Ensign J. Doowra. 5th (dp.) — Captain J, 
Childs Lieutenant W. R. Gade. 7th (do.) — Captain A. J. 
Elsworth ; Lieutenant J. Reynolds ; Ensign J. P. Wagstaff*. 

9th (West Middlesex Mary lebone)— Major Commandant 
Lord Radstock ; Captains Ogilvy, C. F. Compton, L. Oliphant; 
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Lieutenants W. Kinnebrook, J. W. Bridgman; Ensigns G. 
Richardson, J. Williamson ; Surgeon H. Thompson. 

nth (St. Georges) — No. i, Major Commandant Lieutenant 
Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lindsay ; Captain G. Ives ; Lieutenant 
C. H, Savory ; Ensign H. Bennett. No. 2, Captain Sir J. ]\ 
Harrington, Bart, j Lieutenant H. Brown ; Ensign R. L. 
Cocks. No. 4, Captain J. H. Elliott ; Chaplain Rev. W. B. 
Hawkins. 

1 2th (Bamet) — Captain Wilbraham Taylor; Lieutenant C. 
A. Hanbury. 

13th (Homsey) — Lieutenant J. Bird i and Ensign J. M. 
Fletcher. 

14th (Highgate)-^Captain Commandant Wilkinson ; Captain 
Langdale ; Lieutenants Barclay and Donaldson ; Ensigns Lake 
and Thomas ; Assistant-Surgeon Moger. 

15th (London Scottish) —Lieutenant Colonel Lord Elcho ; 
Captains G. Mackenzie, The Marquis of Abercom, J. Riach, 
J. McGregor, J. H. Conway, S. E. Carlisle ; J. Duke Hill, J. 
Stuart Pender, Scott Forrest ; Ensigns R. Fisher, H. W. Not- 
man, J. M*Nab, C. F. Shepherd ; Surgeon A. Ure ; Assistant- 
Surgeon J. G. Westmeath. 

1 6th (South-West Middlesex, Hownslow) —Captain Com- 
mandant C. E. Murray; Captain R. H. Donnithome; Lieu- 
tenants R. B. Lawes, G. F. Cooper ; Ensign W. F, Watson ; 
Assistant-Surgeon J. Chapman. 

1 8th (Harrow) — Captain J. C. Templer; Lieutenant E. F. 
Elliot ; Ensign D. Mackenzie ; Honorary Surgeon F. Bridg- 
water. 

20th (Euston Square) — Captain Bigge ; Lieutenant Houghton; 
Ensign Tims ; Assistant-Surgeon Sillifant. 

2 1 St (Somerset House) — No. i. Captain F. A. Hawker; 
Lieutenant C. Vine ; Ensign J. D. Campbell No. 2, Captain 
N. H. Harrington ; Lieutenant T. W. Angell ; Ensign E. Yates. 
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No. 3, Captain J. L. Du Plat Taylor ; Lieutenant W. A. Dewar ; 
Ensign Dumeldenger. 

22nd (Queen's Westminster) — Lieutenant-Colonel EarlGros- 
venor; Chaplain the Dean of Westminster; Captains D. 
Dowling, Wood, Vacher, Corscader, G. Russell, Oldershaw, 
Twining, J. Elliot, A. Shepherd, J. W. Bushby, H. Worms ; 
. Lieutenants G. Worms, Cutler, Bidgood, Fowler, Stillwell, 
Thomas, Robertson, Alston, Lewin, Cundy, Homfray, R- H. 
Jarvis, Jaffray ; Ensigns Curtis, H. B. Turner, Thoms, Scott, 
Lawrence, Hankey, Smith, Stephens, Serivener, A. Swift, 
Guflick, T. Schoolbred ; Surgeon Lavies ; Assistant-Surgeon 
Buzzard. 

23rd (Inns of Court) — Major W. B. Brewster ; Captains W. 
J. Ljsley Bulwer, H. King, J. W. Chitty, C. M. Roupell, H. 
R. Johnson ; Lieutenants H. Griffith, R. O. Turner, S. Bran- 
dram, B. Babington, Bagot, A. P. Lonsdall ; Ensigns A. O. 
Lloyd, J. Sheil, C. H. Russell, Hon. G. Pepys, W. J. Potts, 
W. Holgate. 

24th (Uxbridge)— Lieut. W. E. Hilliard ; Ensign J. F. W. 
De Salis. 

26th (Custom House) — Captains, Major W. R. Grey, F. J. 
Hammell, W. Wybrow, R. A. Ogilvie, H. W. Dobell ; Lieuts. 
C. Bernard, C T. Pickford, H. J. Maclean, G. S. Cobham ; 
Ensigns F. H. Hamell, J. H. Lilley, E. Jones, G. J. Eden ; 
Surgeon J. O. MWilliam. 

27 th (Civil Service, Somerset House) — Captain-Commandant 
Ennis ; Captain W. Ennis ; Lieutenants H. E. A. Dalbiac, W. 
W. Dalbiac ; Ensign P. B. Gamett ; Assistant-Surgeon, H. B. 
Bunnett. 

29th (St Pancras)— Captain T. Ross; Ensign T. W. 
Lemmon. 

31st (Whitehall)— Capt. T. Taylor ; Lieut R. MiUs; Ensign 
F. Kirby. 
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32nd (Seymour Place)— Capt, Hoa. T, Bruce; Lieut. Thorn- 
soa ; Ensign Walshe, 

33rd (Tottenham) — Capt. Go^s. 

34th (Admiralty)— 'Oapt, W, Willis ; Lieut. C. J. Cox ; Ensign 
T. B, Gripper. 

36th (Paddingtqn) —-Captain-Commandant Major-General D, 
Downing. 

39th (Clerkenwell)— Captain-Commandant T. H. Colvill. 

Twenty^four corps, it will thus be observed, were added to 
Middlesex within the short space of some six weeks. The 
London Ride Brigade had also increased during the same period 
from five to ten companies as under ; the presentations by the 
Lord Mayor, being : — 

London Rifle Brigade. — Staff : Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. 
Hicks ; Major E. Eastwick ; Adjutant A. T. Ewens : Surgeon 
W. C. May; Assistant-Surgeon J. L. Propert. No. i — Captain 
W. A. Ross; Lieutenant J. W. Carter; Ensign R. Hanson. 
No. 2 — Captain VV. F. Allan ; Lieutenant T. D. Sewell ; Ensign 
E. Kennard. No. 3 — Captain W. Gardner; Lieutenant G. 
Simms ; Ensign R. Pinkney. No. 4 — Captain H. R. Poole ; 
Lieutenant F. G. Finch; Ensign C. Hopkinson. No. 5 — 
Lieutenant G. Dollond ; Ensign F. W. Stratton. No. 6 — Cap- 
tain G. E. Pawson ; Lieutenant W. Hopkinson ; Ensign C. F, 
Worrwork. No. 7 — Lieutenant Maclachlan; Ensign W. W. 
Towse ; No. 8 — Lieutenant W. Bainbridge ; Ensign J, A. 
Carson. No. 9 — Lieutenant W. Haywood ; Ensign H. F. 
Vallance. No. 10 — Ensign C. M. Frodsham. 

During the same period the Metropolitan Corps in the County 
of Surrey had increased from thirteen to nineteen corps, the 
presentations by the Earl of Lovelace, Lord Lieutenant, being 
as under : — 

Surrey. — ist (South London Camberwell) — Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Boucher ; Captains Rouse, Stephenson, Irvine, Rogers, 
Dumford; Lieutenants Pharei Clipperton, Kimber, Bristow, 
Wire, Robottom; Ensigns Doulton, Cottrell, Cunningham, 
Gudgeon i Surgeon Dr. Griffith ; Assistant-Surgeon Brunton. 

and (Croydon)— 'Captain J. H. Campbell ; lieutenant A, 
Stewart; Ensign J. Hyde; Hon. Assistant-Surgeon A, 
Carpenter, 

4th (Brixton) — Captain-Commandant Eman ; Captain Syms j 
Ensigns Carpmael, Clark ; Surgeon Gatton. 

Sth (Reigate) — Lieutenant P. H. Hammond ; Ensign H, 
Lainson ; Hon. Surgeon W. Sisson. 

6th (Esher) — Captain Sir H. Fletcher, Bart. ; Lieutenant 
J. N. Higginbotham ; Ensign A. H. Few. 

7th (Southwark) — Major-Commandant F. M. Beresford ; 
Captains E. W. Roberts, R. Crowe, W. R. Brander, Lieuts. 
E. Moseley jr., C. V. Boys, O. Glutton, J. P. Cox, J. Vogan 
jr. ; Ensigns, A. F. Jackson, A. Barry, J. J. Smithies, J. S. C. 
Renneck, T. B. Moseley ; Hon. Surgeon W. T. Iliff. 

Sth (Epsom)— Captain J. Hastie; Lieutenant J. H. Hay; 
Ensign E. J. Rickards ; Hon. Surgeon .\. O'Brien Jones. 

9th (Richmond)— No. i, Captain-Commandant M. Yeatman; 
Lieutenant E. Balfour ; Ensign H. Engebach ; No. a, Captain 
O. Ommanney ; Lieutenant A. C. Lyster ; Ensign T. H. 
Merriman. 

loth (Bermondsey) — Captain-Commandant R. Sharpe; En- 
signs W. Darnell, B. Glover, H. Hersee, R. N. Richmond ; 
Hon. Surgeon A. Dixon. 

1 1 th (Wimbledon) — Captain Oliphant ; T ieulenant T. 
Richardson; Ensign J. S. Oliphant, Hon. Surgeon G. Love. 

I ath (Kingston) — Captain W. M, Cochrane; Lieutenant F. 
M. Arnold ; Ensign E. W.^ Browne. 

13th (Guildford) — Lieutenant R, L. Mangles ; Ensign W. H. 
Molyneux. 
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14th (Dorking) — Lieutenant-Commandant H. W. Kerrick; 
Lieutenant R. Barclay. 
iSth (Chertsey) — Ensign F. L. Dowling. 
19th (Lambeth)— Major-Commandant W. Roupdl, M»P. 

Of the ceremony, many narratives by Volunteer officers have 
appeared. A Westminster Voluntee* thus describes his expe* 
• rience of the presentation : — " The presentation, if it may be 
su called, was the simplest affair imaginable. I looped up my 
sword, but even that was unnecessary, for there was no taking 
off of glove, no kneeling, ana no kissing of hand, as at an ordi*^ 
nary levee. All the formality was the following — As the 
captain of each company approached the Queen he handed a 
card, containing his own name and that of the lieutenant and 
ensign accompanying him, to a gentleman-in-waiting, who 
passed it to the Lord Chamberlain — ^this personage standing 
immediately to the right of the Queen. The Lord Chamber- 
lain then read the name of each individual as he arrived before 
Her Majesty. The Queen then graciously bowed, and the offi- 
cers passed on, retummg the royal condescension as gracefully 
as he might, and also, if he had sufficient presence of mind, 
bowing to Prince Albert, who sat on the leit of Her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales being on the right It was essen- 
tial on retiring from the royal presence to back a few paces, in 
order to double round the opposite side of the Throne-room, 
the path to be traversed being in the form of a horseshoe. I 
could not help for a moment pitying Her Majesty, when I re- 
membered that she would have to receive two thousand officers. 
The greatest number ever known at a levee has been, I. believe, 
one thousand. The mere physical exertion of making two 
thousand bows must be frightfully exhausting. The Presence- 
chamber was, of course, filled with high Court functionaries 
and a number of gentlemen>at-arms. On quitting this sanctum 



Banctorum of royalty, you had to run the gauntlet of the gut 
of a mass of Volunteers, still waiting, and a number of specta- 
torsk It was fortunate that my presentation was over at an 
early hoiir, because it enabled me to get a little needful airing 
before returning home to write this, as notwithstanding all I 
had heard of the closeness and inconvenience of the suite of 
reception-rooms at St. James's Palace, it was exceeded by the 
reality." 

Another observer writes : — " A student of physiognomy niight 
have learned more here in an hour than in a lifetime elsewhere. 
There were the calm, self-possessed faces of officials, there were 
the bland faces of gentlemen in rich scarlet uniforms, with gold 
helmets and white plumes, and small antiquated spears. There 
were the ^flushed, and pale, and anxious faces of Volunteers 
going towards the Presence-chamber, and the proud and much 
relieved looks of Volunteers coming out. Future notes on such 
matters were suddenly checked by our being ordered in single 
file, and I got a terrible start by becoming aware that I was 
within a few yards of the Queen, and had fancied we had still 
to go through several rooms, and the suddenness quite un- 
nerved me, my knees smote together, and I felt as if I would 
fall on the floor, but an irresistible impulse urged me on. I 
drew near. Thoughts of having to perfoim some military 
manoeuvre, for which I felt incompetent, flashed across me, 
then everything became confused. I knew that I was approach- 
ing my beloved Sovereign, but of those who surrounded* her I 
saw none distinctly — a sort of hazy crowd was visible, that was 
all ; my eyes swam, my brain reeled, I could make out the few 
Volunteers who preceded me, then I stood before the Queen. 
Fortunately, I retained sufficient presence of mind to make a 
low obeisance." 

The evening of so auspicious a day could only be closed with 
triumphal rejoicings. The grand banquet in St. James*s Hall 
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Was drowded to overflowing. Neatly one thousand volunteer 
officers sat down to dinner, and hundreds were excluded for want 
of room. The side galleries were filled with ladies, in evening 
<:ostume, and officers who had been unable to obtain tickets for 
the banquet spread below them. Every accessory in the way 
of decoration that could heighten the effect of the display lent 
its influence to enliven the scene. Trophies of arms and banners, 
and profuse military decoration made of the hall a dazzling 
show. The uniforms of the volunteers of that day, if deficient 
in the glitter and splendour of those of the regulars, tended to 
throw out in bolder relief the gorgeous liveries of the footmen 
of the Royal chairman, and of the army officers who graced the 
assembly. In the morning the Queen had graciously welcomed 
her citizen soldiers, and acknowledged their profferred service. 
In the evening, the Commander-in-Chief^ of the army, re- 
cognised by his official presence and presidency over the ban- 
quet, the volunteer service as worthy to be enrolled among the 
military institutions of the country, and his speech on the oc- 
casion was accepted at once as something like an official 
manifesto. The tables were crowded long before the Duke of 
Cambridge arrived. At seven o'clock a flourish of trumpets 
announced the arrival of the Royal chairman, who was most 
enthusiastically cheered as he entered the hall. His Royal 
Highness was supported on his right by the Lord Chancellor ot 
England, and on his left by the Earl of Spencer, Lord Colville, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
the Marquis of Abercom, Earl De Grey and Ripon (Under 
Secretary of State for War), the Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
Earl Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, the Earl of Dudley, Viscount 
Valletort, General Tremenheere, Sir G. Tremenheere, the 
Honourable Colonel Lindsay, Colonel M*Murdo (Inspector- 
General of the new Volunteer Force), Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks^ 
Captain Mildmay, and others. The Rev. J. E. Fox, ot the 
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South Middlesex Militia, appeared in the full uniform of his 
corps, and said grace. After dinner, and in proposing the loyal 
toasts, the Duke of Cambridge announced, amid great cheering, 
that thd Prince of Wales had accepted the Colonelcy of the 
newly-raised Oxford Volunteer Corps. 

Earl De Grey and Ripon, in proposing the health of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, remarked that his Royal 
Highness had been pleased to mark his approval of the Volun- 
teer movement, not only by presiding over them on that oc- 
casion, but by consenting to become an officer in the force. On 
returning thanks for his health having been drunk, the Duke 
paid a compliment to Lord De Grey and Ripon, as Under 
Secretary of State for War, on whom had devolved so large a 
share in the organization and extension of the Volunteer move- 
ment. He had himself the honour and advantage of being 
selected as honorary colonel of a Volunteer Corps, but he was, 
nevertheless, not a little surprised when he was requested by 
his noble friend to take the chair on this occasion. He had 
felt some difficulty in the matter, but on reflection it occurred to 
him that there could be no better mode of proving to the nation 
at large that the army was delighted to see the movement going 
on, than by the head of the army occupying the chair. It was 
with such feelings that he was glad, in his red coat, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, to meet the Volunteers of the 
Kingdom in their dresses of various descriptions. Having had 
the satisfaction and pleasure of meeting them, he must pay 
them the compliment of saying that a better turn-out of officers 
he hardly ever saw. 

Further on in the evening his Hoyal Highness proposed the 
principal toast on the occasion, " The Volunteer Service." In 
doing so his speech was not only a manifesto applicable to the 
beginning) of the movement, but one which may be studied by 
Volunteers with advantage at the present day. His speech was 
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as follows : — " I can only congratulate you, gentlemen," said 
bis Royal Highness, *^upon the large assembly that I see 
around me this evening, for it is an earnest of what this move- 
ment really means. It is a proof, in my opinion, of your, 
anxious desire that this movement should continue. To make 
it really valuable of course it must be continuous, were it not 
so indeed it would be utterly impossible to count with any 
degree of certainty upon the force which this country could put 
forward in time of need. It is undoubtedly essential, therefore, 
that the movement, if it is to be of any use at all, should be 
sustained. Now, gentlemen, some people object to the move- 
ment, because it is an aggressive movement. I consider that 
it is not at all aggressive. I.t is the last thing I should think of to 
put it upon such ground. It is simply a movement of defence. 
It is a movement called for by the altered circumstance of the 
time and the age in which we live. England was formerly 
very snug and secure behind her wooden walls, wh^'ch took 
care that no one with hostile intentions could possibly come to 
her across the channel from any quarter of the globe. Npw, 
however, the improvements of science come upon us with such 
rapidity that we scarcely know from day to day what the next 
day will bring forth. Look at the Whit worth gun ; look at the 
Armstrong gun. All these circumstances put togethet lead us 
to the conviction that to be in a state of real comfort, ease, and 
security, it is essential, it is absolutely necessary, that a great 
country, a great empire such as ours, should be always secure 
against attack. Now, what are panics but a sense of insecurity. 
Gentlemen, we are not afraid of anybody, but in order not to 
be afraid we ought to be prepared. That, gentlemen, is just 
what we wish to be, and just what we are; and I am sure that 
I, for my own part, as well as everybody in this hall, and every- 
body in this country, will rejoice if our services shall never be 
called for unless it be on some festive occasion like the present. 
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but on the other hand, if they should be called for more serious 
purposes, I am sure there is not one person here, there is not one 
in the country who would not come forward and exclaim, * Here 
we are, come if you dare.' (Tremendous applause.) I cannot 
help saying that there will be no greater error than to allow the 
Army to get into a state of inefficiency. That would be a great 
error, gentlemen, on your part. With your ordinary avocations 
you cannot devote much time to drill without great incon- 
venience, and, therefore, you cannot wish the army not to be 
in a high degree of efficiency. The Army is the first defence 
of the country ; the Militia is the next ; the Volunteer force is 
the reserve in need of both these forces. (Cheers.) There has 
of late been a great deal said of loose drill. I have a good 
idea that to make a good soldier a man must know his drill. 
If you do not know your drill, shooting, in my opinion, is nearly 
thrown away. Loose drill is in fact very excellent drill. As a 
military man I look upon loose drill as a very difficult thing to 
master. In learning what use to make of this tree and this 
bush there is a great deal more than meets the eye at first 
sight, and I believe that until you can drill steadily, it 
is impossible for you to drill loosely. Having thus charac- 
terised the position in which we relatively stand to the 
other portion of the military services of the country, I can 
only say that I have heard, with great pleasure and satisfaction, 
that this movement has taken root downwards, and that even 
our young friends in public schools are beginning to learn drill 
It is absurd to suppose that boys at school can be very useful 
as soldiers, but drill is the best mode of instilling into their 
minds those qualities which might make them useful to their 
country hereafter, and it is the only thing, moreover, which 
is likely to make the movement permanent. We are not, it is 
true, a military nation in the common acceptation of the word, 
and thank God we have no conception of any such distinguished 
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characteristic ; but where is the nation which can boast of so 
much military spirit as ours? You have the great Volunteer 
movement, and, in addition to it, you must remember that the 
whole of our naval and military services are constituted upon 
the most voluntary principles. Gentlemen, I thought it might 
be agreeable to you that you should hear from me, as head oi 
the army, the view which I take of the great movement in 
which you are engaged, and I can only say, in conclusion, that 
I never spent a more satisfactory day than this, in seeing what 
I did this morning, and what is presented to me this evening. 
Let me only say further, that when entering this building, I was 
received by a body of gentlemen Volunteers forming a guard of 
honour, belonging to a corps of which I have the honour to be 
colonel, and I was very much struck by the clean, excellent 
and accurate manner in which they turned out. When I come 
to think that this movement originated only a few months ago, 
when not one of you ever dreamt of becoming Volunteers, the 
efficiency you have attained is highly creditable to you. When 
we are told that we are not a military nation, it is really wonder- 
ful how suddenly and promptly you have embraced those 
military notions, which cannot be otherwise than advantageous 
to you under any circumstances, as well as to all associated 
with you. I cannot, gentlemen, conclude without compliment- 
ing my noble friend, who will respond to this toas^, for the 
ability, zeal, and energy with which he has performed his duties 
in connection with this movement. I give the 'Volunteer 
Service,' coupled with the health of ' Earl De Grey.' " (En- 
thusiastic cheering.) 

The grand banquet was a most successful additional recogni- 
tion of the new military force by the Crown and Government. 
The proceedings were brought to an early close at ten o'clock 
to enable the Volunteer oflBcers to close the day of triumph and 
rejoicing by a ball, in which the fair might mingle with the 
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brave, in the grand Royal inauguration of the movement. In 
Parliament and in the journals of the day these great celebra- 
tions were described as festivities in token of the " coming of 
age " of the Volunteer movement. Few, then, believed firmly 
in the enduring stability of the movement, else another de- 
signation would have been conferred on the 7 th of March, i86o, 
We deny the title of the ** coming of age " to that day and those 
celebrations. Vigorous as the new movement was, as yet it had 
only put forth manifestations of vigorous infancy, and Her 
Majesty, rather, on that occasion presided in St. James's over 
the christening of the infant service, and the rejoicings were 
but the exhilarating recognitions of a new bom power. 

The grand ball took place in the Floral Hall of the Royal 
Italian Opera House; while the basement or crypt of the 
building was laid out as the supper room, the stage of the Opera 
House was the refreshment room, and the body of the magni- 
ficent building was coverted into retiring rooms and lounges. The 
time fixed for the opening of the ball was half-past nine o'clock, 
but as some two thousand visitors wished to be early at the 
scene of festivity, it followed that none made any rapid progress 
to the entrance. The carriages filled the streets in the direction 
of Brompton and Bayswater, and as new arrivals came forward 
they had to drive far westwards to fall into the line of vehicles 
that had been accumulating from an early hour. Many, even 
of the ladies, ventured from their carriages in their impatience 
and walked as far as from Pall Mall to gain the Opera House 
rather than wait. The doors were opened at half-past nine 
o'clock, and by ten o'clock, when the orchestra struck up the 
opening quadrille, the hall was a perfect crowd. A gallery was 
set apart for the lady patronesses, who began to arrive as the 
proceedings commenced. Among the earliest to appear were 
the Duchess of Wellington and the Duchess of Somerset, who 
were soon followed by the Duchess of Montrose, the Countess 
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Craven, the Countess of Fife, the Countess Frances Walde- 
grave and Lady Saltoun, the Hon. Mrs Sydney Herbert, and 
many other ladies of distinction. 

The decorations of the hall carried out and conveyed the 
idea of its picturesque title. It was a light and airy fabric^ 
garlanded with flowers and lighted by diamond sparks» The 
pervading colour of the building was a delicate asrial tint and 
French white, which constituted an exquisite background for 
the roses selected as the material for ornamentation. The 
vaulted roof and graceful pillars supporting it were profusely 
ornamented with these flowers, red and white. The arcades 
between were adorned in like manner with floral devices, while 
the gilded architraves and cornices were made to stand out 
from a deep band of dark green foliage. Three thousand jets 
of gas and seven garlanded chandeliers of huge dimensions 
sent a radiance over the building, while between the pillars 
twelve gilded chandeUers of 24 burners each, in which the 
light was softened down by a clever device to represent moon 
light, shed a softened radiance in the alcoves and arcades 
between, and pendulous baskets of flowers were hung through* 
out the building interspersed with lights innumerable. A 
carpet of deep crimson covered the floor. The staircases, stage, 
body of the house and crypt were all equally magnificendy 
decorated. The grand array of ladies in evening dress spark- 
ling with jewels, the profusion of brilliant uniforms mixing 
with the more sombre dress of the Volunteers made the dis- 
play, when the ball was at its height, one of the grandest of the 
kind witnessed in London for many a day. An observer says, 
" I gazed from the steps of the gallery at the other end on the 
gay scene, where the crowd was so great and the space so 
extensive, that individual figures couldjnot be distinguished* It 
seemed to me as if my eyes were resting on a mighty flower-bed 
over which a breeze was blowing) causing its surface to wave 
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to and fro i and when the band struck up, and the dancing tip 
the middle of the long hall began, it appeared as if a whirlwind 
were passing up the centre of the flower-bed, causing the 
leaves of green, and pink, and white to flutter violently." It is 
said that some; 3000 visitors were present during the evening. 
Gunter, the fashionable restaurateur of the day, provided the 
supper and refreshments, which were as recherchk as the royal 
occasion called for. The great drawback to the entertainment 
was the difficulty of entering and leaving the building, so eager 
were the elite of the city and the provinces to be present The 
music was admirable, and the whole /^/^, which had its origin 
in the proposal of Mr Gye, the lessee of the Opera House, 
passed off" worthy of the royal occasion which called it forth. 
The entire proceedings in point of grandeur, numbers, and 
general arrangements, far exceeded any similar celebration that 
had taken place for a long period, and could only be compared 
with the great entertainment given to the allied sovereigns forty 
years before. 

Besides all these festivities the Volunteer officers had caries 
blanches for the theatres and places of amusement, and the 
citizens in private did everything to welcome their Volunteer 
guests from the country. These festivities and rejoicings were 
an earnest and a pledge that the military service entered upon 
by our citizen soldiers should not be lightly abandoned, and that 
the faith and fealty their presence in London imposed upon 
them as a vow, could not be easily broken. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

bAi*ifALioN AND Brigade Drills— Proposed National Re* 
VIEW — ^AcT of Parliament to Prevent Forfeiture of 
Life Policies — Review of the Volunteers of Eng- 
land BY THE Queen — Effect upon the Public Mind — 
General Order Conveying Her Majesty's Approba- 
tion AND Thanks to* the Volunteers. 

It must have been with unwonted satisfaction Her Majesty, the 
Government, and the military authorities regarded the effect of 
the recognition which ha(> been bestowed on the new move- 
ment. The impetus now given to the cause impelled it far 
beyond anything anticipated. The recognition given their 
officers reacted on the rank and file who flocked to drill morn- 
ing and evening, and worked away in the study of arms and 
drill as if some stem necessity called, and some immediate 
danger demanded their utmost vigilance, and preparedness for 
battle. Had an enemy been lying within sight of our shores, 
as Napoleon lay with his army at Boulogne in 1803, the military 
fervour which seemed to pervade all classes could hardly have 
been greater. In place of the movement showing signs of 
weakness, as its demands increased, new corps started into 
existence everywhere. Its ramifications were widening, and 
dreams of regiments and brigades and army divisions, of Volun- 
teers with colonels, brigadiers and generals, floated before the 
imagination of some of the leaders. These, however, seemed 
injudicious expectations to many. To be of service to. the 
nation, it is evidently necessary that there should be mihtary 
unity — that the staff which controls all military arrangements 
under the Commander-in-Chief should be one. It is not to be 
expected that any Volunteer officer ever can become, by his 
Volunteer service, experienced enough to take high army com^ 
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mand, but if a military genius should arise among the Volunteerd^ 
there is certainly no reason why, if his services were wanted, he 
should not serve his country in the most exalted capacity. 
Lieutenant-colonels and majors began to strive to consolidate 
corps into regiments, and the fields and commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of our large towns became the scene of extensive 
military display. 

To follow up the impetus which the Royal countenance had 
already given the movement by honouring the officers at Court, 
an idea further sprung up that Her Majesty might recognise 
the rank and file by holding a grand review in Hyde Park. 
The week after the Royal Levee the Globe newspaper contained 
a paragraph, which was at first received with discredit by the 
public and the Press. It was to the following effect : — " It is 
rumoured that Her Majesty intends, late in the summer, to have 
a grand inspection of the Volunteers in Hyde Park, when all 
will be invited to attend who can come." Fifty-seven years 
before the Queen's grandfather had set the example of review- 
ing 30,000 Volunteers on the same field, and why should 
not the Royal and idolised granddaughter follow the noble 
example ? The movement having set in in this direction, ap- 
plication was made in the proper quarter, and the cheering in- 
telligence was shortly afterwards conveyed to the country that 
the Queen would, on Saturday, 23rd of June, review the Volun- 
teers in Hyde Park, and returns of the probable number each 
corps could bring to .the field were asked for. 

Meantime everything was being done to encourage and give 
stability to the movement. On the 12 th of March, or six day^ 
after the Levee, Lord Wensleydale, with the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor, brought a bill into the House of Lordsi 
which was at once read for the first time, to prevent the for- 
feiture of life policies by persons becoming Volunteers. At the 
end of March Colonel M'Murdo, the new Inspector-General of 
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Volunteers, began his duties. The oath of allegiance was made 
an imposing public ceremony throughout the districts, at which 
the chaplains attended, and asked a blessing on the patriotic 
cause. Night and morning drills went on in the public parks 
of London, and elsewhere throughout the country, 
in anticipation of the grand review, and the Volunteers 
began to assemble in large bodies as provisional battalions 
and brigades. On the sth May the Duke of Cambridge, as 
Colonel of the Regiment, inspected the London Rifle Brigade 
on the parade ground in front of the Horse Guards, while the 
Westminster Volunteers attempted to keep the ground, but the 
crowd was so eager to see the display, a squad ot the Horse 
Guards had to be got to perform the duty. At the close of 
the inspection His Royal Highness complimented the corps on 
their proficiency in drill, and expressed the satisfaction he had 
derived from the inspection. Her Majesty still showed an in- 
creasing anxiety and interest in the movement. On the Wed- 
nesday evening following the inspection by the Duke of 
Cambridge alluded to, about 2,000 Volunteers assembled 
for battalion and brigade drill in Holland Park, Her Majesty, 
attracted to the spot, no doubt, by a knowledge of what was 
going on, drove up the avenue to Holland House about a 
quarter past six. The Westminsters, under their Colonel, Earl 
Grosvenor, punctual to. their time, were first on the ground, 
while the other corps were not The Earl at once formed open 
column, and threw his regiment into line, and advancing in 
review order, attained the honour of being the first Volunteer 
battalion who had saluted Her Majesty. We have, however, 
already stated that the Queen first saw the Volunteer corps in 
Scotland on the occasion of the inauguration of the Glasgow 
Water Works at Loch Katrine, in October, 1859. 

About this period, also, many of the Volunteers were becom- 
ing enthusiasts in rifle shooting, and great diflBculties began to 
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be experienced in obtaining rifle ranges. There was a natural 
prejudice against the flying of deadly missiles in the neighbour- 
hood of one's country residence, and the question assumed, in 
some quarters, a serious aspect. The idea of the National Rifle 
Association, whose meetings at Wimbledon for seventeen years 
have tended to make such vast advances, not only on rifle 
shooting, but on the manufacture of rifled fire arms^— had not 
only been broached, but was being organised under the highest 
auspices. Everything, in fact, tended to enhance the im- 
portance of the Volunteer movement, and as the day of the 
Royal review drew on, the ranks constantly increased, and were 
filled by earnest and enthusiastic students of military drill. 

Saturday, the 23rd of June, was hailed by the public Press as 
a great day for England, long to be remembered in her annals, 
long to be quoted in her history — a day when her civilian 
soldiers mustered in force for public inspection by their Queen, 
and a day when the nation of shopkeepers should cast their 
slough of imputed selfishness aside and appear in the garb and 
character of patriotic soldiers. The day was exceedingly 
favourable for the magnificent display. The clouds were 
lowering, and threatened rain during the afternoon, but the 
weather kept up wonderfully well, and was far more congenial 
to the Volunteers than would have been sultry sunshine, as they 
had at least some seven or eight hours duty under arms — ^not to 
speak of those who came from the provinces, and who journeyed, 
in some cases, nearly the whole previous night to be present 

Duiing the entire morning the Railway Stations were the scene 
of unusual bustle and excitement with the arrival of troops and 
sight-seers from the country. The Volunteers marshalled 
somewhat in the following order. They were divided into two 
divisions, each of four brigades. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, commanded the 
whole. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 

The First Division was commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Sir J. F. Love, K.CB., K.H. 

I'he troops were posted in the following order : — 
On the Right of the Line — ist Huntingdon Mounted 
Rifles, under command of his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
80 strong ; ist Surrey Mounted Rifles, commanded by Captain 
Mellon, 30 strong; the Hon. Artillery Company of London, 
commanded by Lord Colville ; ist Middlesex Engineer Volun- 
teers, commanded by Captain Macleod of Macleod ; the 32nd 
Middlesex, commanded by Captain the Honourable T. C. 
Bruce — aggregate strength 600. 

Artillery Brigade. 

Commanded by Colonel TuUoh, R.A., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morris, C.B., R.A., Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalimi — ist, 5th, 9th, loth, and 14th Kent — 500 
strong. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Major Neville, late R.A. — 
ist Gloucester, ist Sussex, 4th Cinque Ports, 3rd Durham — 
514 strong. 



INFANTRY. 

First Brigade. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington commanding, Major 
Hume, assistant-inspector, Major of Brigade. 

\st Battalion — Commanded by Major Whitehead — ist, i6th, 
and 1 8th Middlesex — 600 strong. 

'zyid Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
Radstock — 2nd, 9th, 13th, and 14th Middlesex — 600 strong. 

yd Battalion — Commanded by Colonel the Hon. C H. 
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Lindsay, late Grenadier Guards — nth, 12th, and 36th Middle- 
sex — 600 strong. 

Aflh Battalion — Commanded by Major Bigge, late 23rd 
Regiment — 20th, 29th, and 37th Middlesex — 600 strong. 

Second Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, commanding, Major Harman, 
assistant-inspector, Major of Brigade. 

\st Battalion — Commanded by Major Close, late 37th Foot 
— ist City of London, ist Battalion, Christ's Hospital — 600 
strong. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Captain Rose — ist City of 
London, 2nd Battalion — 600 strong. 

3r^ Battalion — Commanded by Major Gray — sth, 6th, 7th, 
25th, 39th, and 40th Middlesex, and 2nd City of London — 
600 strong. ' 

Afth Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Walker 
— 2nd and 3rd Tower Hamlets, 33rd Middlesex, ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 7 th Essex — 600 strong. 

Third Brigade. 

Lord Ranelagh commanding, Major Nelson, assistant-inspec- 
tor. Major of Brigade. 

\st Battalion — Commanded by Major Macpherson, late 68th 
Foot — 2nd Middlesex — 724 strong. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Major Lord Bury — 2 ist 
Middlesex (Civil Service), 38th Middlesex (Artists) — 400 
strong. 

2^rd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Earl 
Grosvenor — 22nd (Queen's) — 950 strong. 

4/// Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Brewster, 
late Rifle Brigade — 23rd Middlesex (Inns of Court) — 400 
strong. 
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Fourth Brigade. 

Lord Elcho commanding, Major Deedes, Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Captain Mackenzie — 15th 
Middlesex (London Scottish), 19th Middlesex — 420 strong. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
donald, late East India Company — ist Surrey — 360 strong. 

T^rd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
bell, late East India Company — 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, nth, 
and 1 2th Surrey — 600 strong. 

/^th Battalion — Commanded by Major Beresford — 7th, loth, 
20th, and 2ist Surrey — 540 strong. 



SECOND DIVISION. 
Major-General Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., commanding. 

First Brigade. 

Colonel Thorold, late 92nd Highlanders, commanding, 
Major Shervinton, Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Major Capper — 5th, 8th, and 
9th Essex — 650 stong. 

2;td Battalion— CommsLTided by Lieutenant-Colonel Croyn- 
don, late Royal Marines — 3rd, 4th, 7 th, 9th, 13th, i8th, 21st, 
25th, 27th, 28th, 32nd, and 34th Kent — 650 strong. 

^rd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Ander- 
son — 36th Kent, ist BattaUon — 450 strong. 

4//^ Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Parkyn — 
26th Kent, 2nd Battalion — 450 strong. 

Second Brigade. 

Colonel the Marquis of Donegal, G.C.H., commanding 
Major Freeth, Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Bush, late 
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96th Foot — ist, 3rd, and 6th Gloucester, ist 2nd, and 17th 
Somerset — 736 strong. 

2fid Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
C. G. Scott, late Scots Fusilier Guards — ist and 2nd ^yarwick 
— 678 strong. 

T^rd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay, V.C, late Scots Fusilier Guards — ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
Sth, and 6th Berkshire, 2nd Oxford, and ist Dorset — 587 strong. 

4/// Battalion — Commanded by Captain the Right Hon. 
Earl Spencer — 28th Middlesex (London Irish), ist, 4th, and 
5th Northampton, 4th Bucks, 2nd Wilts— 519 strong. 

Third Brigade. 

Brigadier-General Russell, CB., commanding, Captain 
Currie, Major of Brigade. 

\st Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount 
Grey de Wilton — 6th Lancashire (ist Manchester) — 562 strong. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. 
Deakin — 28th Lancashire (2nd Manchester) — 540 strong. 

T^rd Battalion — Commanded by Major J. S. Henry — loth 
Lancashire (3rd Manchester) — 500 strong. 

j^th Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford, 
late Rifle Brigade — ist Nottingham (Robin Hood's)— 500 
strong. 

Fourth Brigade. 

Brigadier-General Taylor, commanding, Captain Stuart, 
Major of Brigade. 

\st Battalion — ■ ■ — sth and 14th Surrey, and 5th, 

9th, 19th, 26th, and 31st Kent — 436 strong. 

2fid Battalion — — — ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 7th 
Cinque Ports, i6th Surrey, ist and 7th Sussex — 476 strong. 

yrd Battalion — *■ —ist and sth Derby, 7th and 
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8th Stafford, 14th Worcester, 2nd West Riding, 26th Cheshire 
■—516 strong. 

The official Regulations from which the foregoing is compiled, 
laid down the separate route for each corps, and the particular 
gate by which each should enter and leave the Review field, 
the result of which arrangements was that there was neither 
disorder nor confusion among the troops during the whole 
parade. 

The troops began to enter Hyde Park, by the various routes 
of march laid down for them, about one o'clock. The first 
corps to arrive was the Honourable Artillery Company, 400 
strong, and the influx of Volunteer Corps in one unbroken 
stream flowed on till after three o'clock. By this time the 
Brigade-Majors had taken up the ground allotted to their various 
brigades, and the battalions at once marched upon their posi- 
tions and wheeled into line of columns. At half-past three 
o'clock. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
manding-in- Chief, accompanied by Lieutenant-General J. F. 
Love, and Major-General Lord Rokeby, commanding the ist 
and 2nd divisions, rode upon the ground and made a prelimi- 
nary inspection of the parade. 

It was arranged that Her Majesty should leave Buckingham 
Palace at half-past three o'clock, and precisely at four o'clock 
loud salvoes of artillery announced that the royal cortege had 
entered the Park. The royal procession entered by the Hyde 
Park comer gate, and was headed by a detachment of the Life 
Guards, the Commander-in-Chief's, and the Queen's Aides-de- 
Camp, the Deputy Adjutant-Generals, and the Deputy 
Quartermaster-Generals, the Equerries in Waiting, and the 
other officers of State, while in rear of the royal carriage came 
the Lords Lieutenant of Counties, the Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals, Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, &c., the rear being 
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closed by another detachment of Life Guards. The appear- 
ance of Her Majesty was the signal for the most vociferous 
plaudits from the assembled thousands. The royal carriage 
was an open barouche drawn by four bays. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by the King of the Belgians, Princess Alice and 
Prince Arthur. The Prince Consort and the Count of Flanders 
rode on the right, and the Prince of Wales and Prince John of 
Holstein Gliicksburg on the left of the Queen's carriage. Her 
Majesty, who looked well and appeared much gratified at the 
cordial reception she received, was attired in a light summer 
dress. The King of the Belgians wore a profusion of decora- 
tions over a British Field Marshal's uniform. The Prince 
Consort wore the uniform of a Field Marshal with the Ribbon 
of the Garter, and the Count of Flanders the uniform of a 
General of the Belgian Arm/. The Prince of Wales, whose 
appearance created the greatest interest, wore the uniform of a 
Colonel in the Army, and Prince Arthur was dressed in High- 
land costume. In close attendance on Her Majesty was the 
Venerable Field Marshal Viscount Combermere, as Gold Stick, 
and commanding the Guards, mounted on a led horse. The 
aged veteran wore over his cuirass the Ribbon of the Order of 
the Bath. The Marquis of Ailesbury, Master of the Horse in 
his state uniform blazing with gold and decorations, and Lord 
Alfred Paget, Clerk Marshal, rode in rear of the royal carriage. 
In a carriage and four followed Prince Leopold, Princess 
Helena, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. A third carriage and four 
contained Princess Louise, Princess Mary of Cambridge, and 
Mr Sydney Herbert, Secretary of State for War ; while in a 
fourth carriage rode the ladies in waiting and Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, Under Secretary of State for War. The L«rds 
Lieutenant, in full uniform, made also a gallant show. 

As Her Majesty entered the enclosure which was kept by 
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the Life Guards, loth Hussars, and two battalions ot Foot 
Guards, the royal standard was run up, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the officers of his staff rode across the ground to 
receive her, and fell into the procession in front of the royal 
carriage. On the Queen reaching the royal standard the whole 
line of brigades presented arms while the bands struck up 
"God save the Queen." The royal procession then passed 
along the line, the troops remaining silent and steady, but the 
spectators cheering vehemently as Her Majesty drove slowly 
along.. Having completed the inspection the Queen re- 
turned to the saluting point, the royal carriage being drawn up 
in front of the royal standard and surrounded by her Generals, 
Officers of State, and Lords Lieutenant of Counties, forming a 
most briMiant group, blazing with decorations. 

By this time it was about five o'clock, and the united bands 
ot the Foot Guards approached to play the march past. An 
incident worthy of record here occurred, which showed the 
courteous consideration of Her Majesty for others. Glancing 
along the vast assemblage of spectators Her Majesty's eye fell 
upon the Moorish Ambassadors in a somewhat inconvenient 
position to witness the proceedings, when she immediately des- 
patched the Master of the Horse to provide them with better 
accommodation in front, but the gallant Moors finding the 
place offered to them would incommode the ladies occupying 
the Queen's gallery politely declined, and took up a position 
on the green sward, which they occupied during the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

And now the march past began, the Huntingdon Mounted 
Rifles leading the van, followed by those of Surrey and the 
Middlesex Mounted Engineers with their rifles slung ; then the 
mounted troop of the Honourable Artillery Company with two 
guns, then followed the infantry of the same corps, then came 
the Middlesex Engineers, followed by the Artillery Brigade; 
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and now came the main body of the vast array of citizen soldiers, 
the infantry rifle corps, in brigades and battalions, as we have 
already enumerated. 

The whole formed a most imposing and magnificent array, 
and elicited the wonder and admiration ot the military onlookers, 
while the general public were in ecstacies at beholding a mili- 
tary spectacle such as had not been seen for at least a genera- 
tion in Great Britain. As the troops came up to the royal 
carriage, Her Majesty, the King of the Belgians, and the royal 
children rose from their seats and remained standing till the 
last Volunteer had gone by. As the battalions passed the 
saluting point they wheeled to the left and took up their origi- 
nal ground on the formation base. When the whole had been 
got into their original position the bands took up their post in 
rear of the line, officers took post in front, and the whole ad- 
vanced in review order, a magnificent spectacle heightened and 
increased, when after presenting arms and the bands had 
played the Queen's Anthem, the order was given for three 
cheers for the Queen from the assembled troops, which at once 
rung out and reverberated over the plain and was taken up by 
crowds beyond ; the Volunteers raising their caps and shakos 
aloft on the muzzles of their rifles and giving vent to their 
enthusiasm and loyalty in reiterated huzzas. Her Majesty, ere 
the cheers even had subsided, summoned the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to her side, and expressed the great satisfaction she had 
experienced from the whole proceedings and her thanks for the 
conduct ot the Volunteers. These congratulations were com- 
municated to the Generals commanding divisions, who in their 
turn communicated them to the Commanders of Brigades and 
the Colonels of battalions. 

l*he whole proceedings were over about six o'clock, and the 
Duke of Cambridge undertook a feat which the "Great Duke" 
ill his time, but long after the battle of Waterloo, in lamenting 
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the decay of military efficiency in the British Army, which was 
rusting in peaceful rest, said he believed that there were not over 
three men in England who could take 20,000 men out of Hyde 
Park. The Volunteer troops thus gave their Commander-in- 
Chiei an opportunity, not previously available by the numerical 
insignificance of our regular army, a feat which he accomplished 
with ease and without the slightest disorder, even with half 
disciplined troops. In this sense alone the Volunteer service 
has afforded military officers, ever since, opportunities they 
nevef before possessed, of handling and commanding large 
bodies of troops, and has therefore been of inestimable value 
to the nation. By eight o'clock the west end of London and 
the Parks had resumed their wonted appearance. The parade 
states showed that the number of the troops which had defiled 
before Her Majesty amounted to 18,450, of which the Metro- 
polis was at this date able to supply no fewer than 13,226. 

The appearance of London and the Parks on the occasion 

has been likened to that when Her Majesty opened the great 

International Exhibition of 1851. From eight o'clock in the 

morning till one in the afternoon, the various railways poured 

in their freights of visitors from the provinces by tens and 

hundreds of thousands. The streets of London were a moving 

throng, carriages of every description, from the gorgeous equipage 

of the Peer to the donkey cart of the costermonger, blocked 

the way. The omnibuses were freighted inside and out with 

passengers who clustered even on the roof like swarms of bees. 

The various entrances to the Park poured in their streams of 

human beings for hours. They clustered on the trees and 

crowded upon house roofs. The top of the marble arch and 

every coigne of vantage was covered with sight-seers. The 

royal standard was planted opposite the Grosvenor Gate, and 

to the right and left were capacious grand stands, capable of 

accommodating 20,000 persons, besides standing room in front 

3 A 
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for officers. Between these stands was erected in the centre 
the Queen's Gallery, set aside for ladies of distinction. Hyde 
Park was one vast mass of spectators from all parts to witness 
the first general parade of the Volunteer forces. The scene 
was altogether a gorgeous and an animated one, seldom to be 
seen in a life tims. 

Whatever lukewarm or adverse feeling had been up to this 
date shown by military men as to the Volunteer movement, 
the display in Hyde Park at once created a favourable im- 
pression everywhere. If Volunteering was playing at soldiers, 
it was at least acknowledged that the game was well played, 
and that if need were the men who mustered from all quarters 
of England in their tens of thousands would not be wanting to 
give effective service. On the Monday (25th March) following 
the great Review of the 23rd, appeared the following from the 
Horse Guards : — 

GENERAL ORDER. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has received the commands 
of the Quoen, to convey to the several Volunteer Corps reviewed by Her 
Majesty on Saturday, 23rd instant, the very great satisfaction with which 
she observed the rapid progress they have made in military discipline, and 
the degree of perfection at which they have arrived. 

The steadiness and precision with which they performed the parade 
movements leave little doubt in Her Majesty's mind that, if they contihue 
to be actuated by the same zeal they have hitherto evinced, a moderate 
degree of drill, interfering as little as possible with their usual avocations, 
will render them a most valuable auidliary to tl^e R^[ular Forces for the 
defence of the country. 

Much as Her Majesty's admiration was excited by the soldier-like bear* 
ing of the various corps passed in review, a still deeper impression has 
been made in her mind by the proof which the Volunteer movement 
throughout the country affords of their devotion and loyalty, and their 
anxiety to second her endeavours to insure the security, and thereby the 
prosperity of the kingdom. 

The General Commanding-in*Chitf i^ further directed by Her MajettJT 
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to mark especially her sense of the zeal displayed by the officers command* 
ing brigades oi corps, and to notice particularly those battalions and com* 
panics which, regardless of personal inconvenience and expense, came from 
distant counties to join the display of loyalty and patriotism, which will 
render the 23d of June, i860, memorable in the annals of our times. 

The General Commanding-in-Chief having thus given expression to Her 
Majesty's sentiments regarding the Volunteer Force, commendation on the 
part of His Royal Highness would be superfluous ; but he desires to offer 
his thanks for the support and 00-operation he has received on the occasion 
from the officers of the Regular Army employed during the day, and more 
particularly, to refer to the excellent arrangements made by the Inspector 
of Volunteers and his assistants, which were so well seconded by the in- 
telligent and orderly conduct of the various corps present. 

By comnmnd of His Royal Highness, the General Commanding«in< 
Chief, 

JAMES VORKE SCARLETT, Adjutant-Gcneral. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Inauguration of the National Rifle Association — First 
Shot a Bull's-eye, made by the Queen at 400 Yards 
— Institution of the Queen's Prize of ;£'25o — Her 
Majesty's and Prince Albert's Speeches — Advan- 
tages derived from the Wimbledon Meetings — 
Drill and Discipline of more importance than 
Match Shooting. 

We have designated the Royal Levee of the 7th March the 
christening of the Volunteer Service, and we now regard the 
Royal Review in Hyde Park of the 23rd June as the inaugural 
ceremony which recognised the Volunteer force as part and 
parcel of the British Military Institutions. As yet, however, the 
royal zeal had not exhausted itself in countenancing the 

* 

popular and patriotic cause. On the ^eve of the review, the 
following announcement appeared in the papers of the day : — 
^' Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to announce her 
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intention of inaugurating the first great prize-meeting on Wim- 
bledon Common on the 2nd of July next, on which occasion 
addresses will be presented to Her Majesty and to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort by the President of the Associa- 
tion." 

The National Rifle Asssociation, whose first meeting was 
thus to be inaugurated by Her Majesty, took its rise, for the 
purpose, as the original prospectus stated, of encouraging the 
formation of Rifle Volunteer Corps and the promotion of rifle 
shooting throughout Great Britain. The promoters were, Larl 
Spencer ; Lord Grosvenor, the present Duke of Westminster • 
Lord Elcho ; General Hay, of the School of Musketry at Hythe ; 
Lord Lichfield, Lord Radstock, General Tremenheere, the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, and others. The Association was for- 
mally instituted at a meeting held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, on the i6th of November, 1859. The first president 
was Mr Sydney Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert, Secretary of 
State for War, who, in his letter of acceptance, said that he there- 
by wished to show the anxiety of the Government in reference 
to the ^Volunteer movement, and that he believed nothing 
would contribute more to its permanence, which they had so 
much at heart, as such an association. In the spring of i860, 
the committee appointed to draw up rules at the meeting in 
the previous November, finished their labours, and the result 
was that the draft rules were printed and laid on the tables 
before the officers at the dinner in St James's Hall, presided 
over by the Duke of Cambridge, on the evening of the Royal 
Levee on the 7th of March. We are not writing the history of 
the National Rifle Association,"^ and therefore we nasten to 



* We refer our readers to a very excellent sketch of the History and Pro- 
gresH of the National Rifle Association, by Major J. R. Idacdonnell, late 
19th Middlesex, and published by W. J. Johnson, 121 Fleet Street, 
London. 
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say that the meeting was ananged to come off on the tnd July 
following. The Queen headed the subscription list of prizes 
by giving ;f 250 of an annual prize, now known as the great' 
event of the meeting. The Prince Consort gave jCiqq for an 
all-comers' prize which, however, ceased with his death, and the 
Duke of Cambridge instituted bis prize of ^^50 for breech- 
loaders. Wimbledon Common was selected as the scene of 
the Association meeting, and the great inaugural ceremonial 
wasito be consummated by the Queen firing the first shot 
Some of the journals of the day in recording the event said, 
that many years had passed since Wimbledon Common had 
seen such a vast concourse of people as were present to witness the 
ceremonial. Nothing like it had occurred since the memorable 
review on which the Prince Regent restored to the Duke of 
York his baton of Field Marshal. There were not less than 
probably 100,000 people on the Common and on the approaches 
to it. The Royal tent was pitched on the Common in front of 
the 400 yards range, and the roadway to it was decorated with 
flags and banners and a profusion of flowering plants. From 
the firont of the royal tent a plank roadway, covered with crim- 
son cloth, led to a circular pavilion erected for Her Majesty at 
the firing point. The tents of the officials were in close proxi- 
mity. There was no grand stand, but near to the royal tent 
there stood, regarding the memorable scene, a cluster of 
Britain's fairest and most illustrious daughters. Colonel 
M'Murdo, Inspector-General of the new force, was master of 
ceremonies, and marshalled the Volunteers who had assembled 
on the Common, and with them as a guard of honour lined 
both sides of the path from the royal tent to the firing point. 
They were somewhat of a motley group as to dress — there 
were various shades of grey, of brown, black, green, drab, and 
scarlet, while their facings, braiding, and head-dresses weie 
as varied. Never before had Queen Victoria been surrounded 
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by so piebald a guard of honour, yet never did Monarch step 
prouder to royal duty than she did, surrounded by the spon- 
taneous loyalty of her citizen soldiers. On the Common also 
were a deputation of Swiss Riflemen who had come to exhibit 
their skill, while all round the enclosed space was a mass of human 
heads trying to catch a glimpse of the opening ceremonial. 

The rifle with which the Queen was to fire the first shot was 
one of Whitworth's. Mr Whitworth himself was present and 
laid the rifle on a fixed rest. His great anxiety was, of course, 
to make the shot fired by Her Majesty one of the most perfect 
buirs-eyes possible. After repeated trial shots of most wonder- 
ful accuracy from the fixed rest, the rifle was finally adjusted 
for the royal touch. A silken lanyard attached to the trigger 
was to be pulled by Her Majesty and the meeting declared 
open. 

At last a cloud of dust along the Wimbledon road and a 
shout of the people told the approach of the royal cortege. 
The Council of the Association, headed by Mr Sydney Herbert, 
the President, received Her Majesty at the entrance of the 
pavilion. While the Artillery thundered forth a royal salute, the 
bands of the Guards struck up the National Anthem, and the 
spectators cheered. The royal cortege consisted of seven 
carriages. Her Majesty was accompanied by the Prince 
Consort, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the Prince of Wales, Princess 
Alice, the Princess Helena, and a distinguished party. The 
Queen and the Prince Consort having taken their places on the 
dais in the royal tent, the president, on behalf of the association, 
presented the addresses to Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
Thereafter the Queen, accompanied by her royal consort, 
proceeded along the narrow path to the rifle tent, when taking 
hold of the silken cord. Her Majesty gave it a gentle pull, 
and almost at the same instant the red and white marking flag 
signalled a bull's-eye amid the resonant plaudits of the con« 
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gregated multitude. The rifle had been so accurately adjusted 
on the fixed i?est by Mr Whitworth, that the bullet struck the 
target within a quarter of an inch of the absolute centre. The 
target, which bears the mark of the bullet fired by Her Majesty, 
is kept a valued relic in the archives of the National Rifle 
Association. Her Majesty having declared the meeting opened, 
the competitions began in earnest, and all round the Common 
was immediately heard the crack of the rifle and the song of the 
bullet. In reply to the addresses presented, the Queen said-— 

"I receive with sincere satisfaction the sentimtnts of attachment to my 
throne, person, and family, which have been expressed by the President 
and Council of your association, and I assure you that I, together with my 
Royal Consort, have gladly given encouragement to a body whose object 
is to render permanent an armed force, limited exclusively to defensive 
purposes, and founded upon voluntary exertions. I have witnessed with 
pleasure the manner in which the ancient fondness of the English people 
for manly and sylvan sports has been converted by your association to 
more important ends, and has been made an auxiliary instrument for main« 
taining inviolable the safety of our common country." 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort said — 

*' In establishing a prize open to the competition of all nations, my 
object was to give our British marksmen an opportunity of comparing their 
own arms and their own skill with those of other countries ; and I am 
convinced the result will be to show that, as the British nianufacturer is 
already second to none in the ^brication of the arm itself, so the people of 
this country are not to be surpassed by any in the knowledge how to use 
it." 

After the ceremony was over, the Queen and suite returned 
to the pavilion, the Artillery again firing a royal salute. She 
ascended the dais and remained for some time overlooking the 
whole acettCj while Lord Elcho explained to her the arrange" 
ments. So soon as Her Majesty and suite left the ground 
the general public also dispersed, leaving the riflemen to can/ 
out the business of the meeting. 
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Thus on three different occasions within four months had 
Her Majdsty in state given her countenance and encourage- 
ment to the new military institution. According to the ancient 
adage a threefold bond is not easily broken ; and the Volunteer 
service, so auspiciously encouraged by the smiles of royalty and 
the approval of the chiefs of the State, has taken root and 
flourished into one of the noblest, and it is to be hoped per* 
manenty institutions of the country. At the same time we wish 
to guard ourselves against being understood as believing that 
the great prize meetings of Wimbledon have fulfilled the pre- 
tensions put forward at their foundation. That they have 
done a great deal for marksmanship, we cannot deny ; that they 
have done, also, very much for rifled small arms« we further 
most readily admit ; and in all these things we grant that the 
National Rifle Association ^as been of very great advantage to 
the nation. At the same time, we fear the mode in which the 
competitions have been arranged and the Association managed, 
lias tended more to the production of games of sport than the 
infusion of the military instinct, without which no one can bt 
a soldier, and if a volunteer is not a soldier he is a sham, a 
delusion, and a snare to the country which tolerates him. In- 
dependent individual action has been far too much encouraged 
at Wimbledon, while combined team, squad, or military 
musketry has been positively discouraged, because money 
is made by the former and only honour and, at most, a share 
of the prizes by the latter. The military authorities have 
shown of late years that they regard Wimbledon 
in the light of the hints we throw out, and even the 
Council of the Association are sometimes not a little embar- 
assed with that repugnance to discipline and impatience of duty 
too often affected by shooting men. From the evening when 
the Duke of Cambridge declared to the Volunteer oflicers of 
Great Britain, that, without thorough drilli shooting was in his 
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opinion thrown away, every military experience and event has 
proved the wisdom and the truth of the remark. Shooting 
without drill is like faith without works, for it would be equally 
useless in the day of the country's need unless the enemy came 
forward and posted himself as a target at the prescribed number 
of yards, and indicated to the shooting man the exact distances 
and the elevation. Shooting men sometimes sneer at rigid 
drill, and talk of loose drill. The Duke of Cambridge spoke 
sensibly on this point, also, eighteen years ago, before breech- 
loaders were in common use on the field of battle. Loose drill 
is the perfection of drill, and can only be acquired through a 
most rigid curriculum. Witness the difficulty of the loose for- 
mations of attack of modern warfare, where every man must not 
only be most thoroughly disciplined and obedient to his officer's 
voice or signal, and yet be his own captain and commander so 
far as his own individual safety in seeking cover and how to 
fight is concerned. The private in such circumstances must 
not be the stolid bit of humanity, worth a shilling a day only, to 
do as he is driven, but he must to a great extent combine the 
intelligence of the trained officer with the docile obedience of 
a disciplined soldier. 'There is no reason why the best soldier 
should not be the best shot, but it may be that in the endeavour 
solely to acquire the one faculty, with little time for both, the 
other is entirely ignored. There can be no doubt of the fasci- 
nation of rifle shooting to many, but there are other military 
exercises which are ecjUally enjoyable and equally deserving of 
encouragement. The National Rifle Association, as a rifle club 
from beginning till now, has been a great success, and we have 
no doubt but ere long the military element will come out 
stronger at its meetings than it sometimes has done. 

As ©ne of the results, no doubt, of this patriot-bom enthusi- 
asm and Royal recognition, it is not surprising that many 
axdent minds in the Sister Isle felt dissatisfied at the embargo 

2 B 
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laid upon Volunteering in Ireland. In the House of Coin- 
monsy on the 12th of July, Mr Brady drew attention to the 
question of the enrolment of Volunteers in Ireland, urging the 
defenceless condition of that country, and that the people 
should be allowed to arm to protect themselves. Lord Pal- 
merston replied that the Government was not prepared to alter 
the law which prevented the establishment of such corps ; that 
it was not intended as any impeachment of the loyalty and 
good feeling of Ireland, but arose from a num|per of minor 
circumstances, which rendered such a course inconvenient 
And so the matter still remains. 

On the 14th July a grand Sham Fight took place at 
Camden Park, 15 miles from I^ndon, Lord Ranelagh com- 
manding, the defending division being under command of 
Colonel Hicks — the ist and 2nd brigades of the defending 
force being respeciively under Lord Radstock and Colonel 
Thorold, and the whole commands were in the hands of Volun- 
teer officers. This, we believe, was the beginning of the great 
Annual Reviews and Sham Fights of the Metropolitan Volun- 
teers held on Easter Monday, and which have had undoubted 
effect m keeping up the Volunteer inl;titution, though they 
have of late, both in London and the provinces, been much 
discouraged by the War Office, and ignored by commanding 
officers. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Effect of the Royal Recognition — The Royal Review 
AT Edinburgh — The Scene from the Review Ground. 

We have now traced the Volunteer institution in its birth, and 
brought down its infancy to the summer of i860. So eneigetic 
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had the movement shown itself, and so readily had the Volun- 
teers responded to every call her Majesty had made to them, 
that the Government felt satisfied with the necessity of some 
kind of auxiliary defence, and could not but acknowledge they 
had obtained it in the loyalty and devotion of an armed 
strength of citizens, numerically greater than the regular forces 
of the country. The numbers in Hyde Park had astonished 
even the most sanguine. In October, 1803, when Napoleon, 
with an enormous army lay at Boulogne waiting a fair wind to 
waft him to the conquest of Great Britain, there was a good 
reason why George III. should review 28,000 Volunteers on 
the same field. But when, without the stimulus of immediate 
dinger, and out of a mere feeling of patriotism, and the mili< 
tary instincts of our people, the English Volunteer Officers, 
who in March had saluted the Queen at the Court of St James, 
mustered in June in the presence of their Sovereign some 19,000 
as stalwart men as ever donned uniform ; the feeling of satis- 
faction everywhere ^as intense. The whole country felt the 
electric shock of the enthusiasm which had produced so grand 
a display, and recognised and ackowledged the effect it was 
calculated to produce on foreign foes on evil thoughts intent, 
if any such existed. Everywhere, in the Press, in Parliament, 
in county assemblages, in city marts, the satisfaction was uni- 
versal that if the worst came to the worst, and our noble little 
army should be called abroad to reap new harvests of glory, old 
Britain's youth and manhood would ** keep the fort " at home. 
Or as that facetious Joker of the Press ** Punch " put it — in 
allusion to the French sneer that the British were a nation of 
shopkeepers — ** These are the boys to keep the shop." 

The effect of these royal recognitions of the citizen army, as a 
matter of course, was enormous, and tens of thousands flocked 
into the ranks. Scotland, which, once more in her eventful 
liislory, bad her military instincts awakened, produced a much 
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greater proportion of Volunteers than the sister kingdom ; and 
proud of the partiality shown by their Sovereign, Queen Victoria, 
for the land of "brown heath and shaggy wood," Scotsmen 
evinced an ardent wish to marshal their Volunteers in the royal 
presence under the shadow of ancient Holyrood. The desire 
was graciously acquiesced in by Her Majesty, and on the 7th 
of August, i860 — a. day that will ever be memorable in the 
annals of the time — an array of 22,000 Volunteers, variedly 
but splendidly equipped, mustered in Holyrood Park, and 
marched before their Queen, Her Royal mother. Her Royal 
consort, and the young princes and princesses. Many gallant 
scenes have been enacted in the old " romantic towM • of 
Edinburgh, but throughout its great and varied history, no Such 
spectacle bad ever before adorned its rugged peaks or animated 
the plain below. The plateau on which the ^rand national 
muster took place is about 1200 acres in extent of oblong 
form. On the west rises the giand old Palace of Holyrood, 
and towering beyond the intervening mountain city, grim and 
grey like a giant sentinel, frowns the stately castelled rock. 
Southwards rise the crags and slopes that culminate in the bold 
peak of Arthur's Seat, while the abrupt bluffs of Salisbury Crags 
seem to defy egress from the plain in their direction. Facing 
these precipitous acclivities, Calton Hill, with its monumental 
stateliness, towers up, leaving the Review ground as placed in 
the hollow of a magnificent saucer. On the south of the Park 
runs a sheet of water nearly its whole length, and along side of 
it a spacious avenue called the Queen's Drive. On the north 
side of the plateau a grand stand was erected, some 300 yards 
in length, and capable of seating 4000 spectators. This stand 
was covered with bright red and white striped calico, the 
centre portion draped, in honour of the Royal House of Great 
Britain, with the Royal Stuart tartan. At intervals poles sup- 
ported the roof wreathed with evergreens and heather, with 
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alternate poles surmounted by japanned vases filled with bou- 
quets of flowers. At intervals also floated a variety of flags with 
the Union Jack in the centre, and in front, where Her Majesty 
sat in her open carriage, rose over all the Royal Standard. To 
place 22,000 men into this circumscribed plain, and move them 
in review order, was a question to puzzle the general in com- 
mand, and Sir Duncan Cameron, then in command of the 
forces in North Britain, confessed to us the morning before 
the Review the difficulties and the anxieties he felt on the 
occasion. Before the zeal and skill of Colonel M*Murdo, the 
first Inspector general of the Volunteers, and who had taken 
an especial pride in the Service, all difficulties vanished, and 
the proceedings passed off" as quietly and orderly as if the 
muster had been in a drawing rpom. It was, however, a grand 
sight to witness 22,000 men marshalled into divisions and bri- 
gades and battalions in that open field, filling it densely, yet 
orderly, and only leaving as much space open as the troops 
could wheel in, and form into double brigades, and wait their 
turn after marching past till the rear of the retiring troops 
permitted them to reach their original ground for the final 
advance in review order. But if the troops were a brilliant 
sight to the spectators, the spectators in their turn presented a 
spectacle rarely seen and hardly to be looked for in any 
century. The grand stand was filled by the beauty and fashion, 
and the intellect of the Metropolis — we may say of Scotland — 
while the slopes and rocks and shaggy crags that guard the 
ascent to Arthur's Seat, and the mountain region which 
surrounds that venerable old landmark, were clothed in a 
living verdure. On gentle acclivities, concealing the native 
whins and brushwood — on jagged crags seemingly inaccessible 
to human foot — clustering on the old ruins of St. Anthony ; 
crewning every coigne of vantage far and near, swarmed the 
holiday population of Scotland — ^nay, even far off on Calton 
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Htll mustered groups of sight-seers, telescope in hand, to mark 
the gathering hosts. A few showers had fallen in the early 
part of the day, but before the hour of Review arrived the sun 
shone forth, lighting up a spectacle ftt to be placed before the 
most powerful monarch in all the earth. It would be hard to 
estimate this immense gathering — it has been guessed at 
200,000, and 300,000 spectators, they could not be less — but 
the grandeur of the sight lay in the magnificence of the sur- 
roundings, the occasion itself, and the gay and brilliant dresses 
of the crowds. The day was exceedingly hot, and the ladies 
put up their many coloured parasols, which gleamed like 
parterres of brilliant coloured flowers upon the mountain sides, 
while looking towards the Royal Stand, the animated faces of 
the glad-hearted thousands lighted up the whole with more 
: han a sunny radiance. For patient hours these hundreds of 
thousands waited the coming of their Queen, interested no 
doubt, however, by the frequent and incessant arrivals of the 
Volunteer regiments, who wended their way, by ordered routts, 
and wheeled upon their appointed ground with the steadiness, 
in most cases, of practised and veteran soldiers. At 3 o'clock, 
Her Majesty's outriders turned the comer of the Palace wall, 
and while the Volunteers stood with steady silence in the 
ranks, from the clustering myriads on the heights above, from 
far off distances whence no sound could reach the spot, burst 
one universal ringing cheer, which echoed up the mountain 
and rolled along the plain in joyous cadence. Now from the 
lips of the general in command — Lieut. -General Sir George A. 
Wetherall, K.C.B. — comes the order for a Royal salute — up 
go 22,000 swords and rifles with a ring that thrills through all 
hearts, and none more so than through those of the Volunteers 
themselves, who feel now that they are committed for weal or 
woe to the service of their Queen and country — ^shoulder arms 
— and Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort, riding 
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by the Royal carriage, and looking every inch a king, and the 
Royal party, ride along the ranks, and on their return to the 
saluting flag, the 'Royal Standard, the march past begins. 
How well the Volunteers acquitted themselves is written in the 
eulogiums of the newspaper correspondents and reporters of 
the day, all save the TimeSy which had taken up a habit of 
sneering at Scottish matters, and ignored the Review alto- 
gether. This caused much remark at the time, but the 
Thunderer sulked and held its peace, notwithstanding the official 
letters and circulars issued by Her Majesty's command from 
the War Office. After marching past, the troops wheeled on 
their original ground, and the officers taking review order, 
the troops saluted in the usual iorm, and now the pent-up 
feelings and enthusiasm of the Volunteers is permitted utter- 
ance, and three cheers for the Queen aie ordered — chacos 
and busbies and caps are poised on rifle muzzles, and then 
there bursts forth an explosion of hilarious loyalty from broad- 
chested and strong-lunged men that mocks the feebler, but no 
less earnest, demonstrations of the civilians — ^it rolls over the 
edifice-crowned summits of the city towards the old fortress — 
it is re-echoed back from hill and crag, and dies away far up 
among the moorland reaches of the mountain. The Royal 
escort darts past with ptancing steeds — Her Majesty, all smiles 
and bowing to the people as she passes along, drives home to 
the palace of her ancestors, taking one fervent parting look 
of the Scottish Volunteers, and the pageant ends. 

Surely it is no idle movement which has elicited all this 
careful attention — this evident earnest admiration and encour- 
agement 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Edinbubgh Review (Continued) — The Force on the 
Ground, and Nominal List of Officers. 

The actual number of Volunteers reviewed, according to the 
returns given in, was 21,455, being considerably above the 
estimate previously made. The following is a list of the actual 
strength of the various corps, and the names of the officers 
present : — 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. A. Wetherall, K.C.B., 
Commanding both Divisions. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Major-General Rokeby^ K.C.B., Commanding. 

Posted on the right of the Line, 

Fife Mounted Rifle Volunteers, No, 1 {Gujpar) — Captain John 
Anstruther Thomson of Charleton, Capt. Oswald of Dunnekier ; 
Lieutenant Cathcart of Pitcarlie ; Cornet Montgomery ; 44 strong. 

No. 2 {St. Andrews), — Capt. John Whyte Melville ; Lieut. 

Bethune of Nydie ; 32. No. 4 (Dii^mfermUne). — Capt. Sir P. 

Arthur Halkett; Cornet J. Stenhouse ; 14. Total strength, 90. 

1«T ARTILLERY BRIGADE. 

Colonel Maclean, R. A., Commanding ; Lieut. Chambers, R.A-, 
Major of Brigade. 

1st ^ato^ion— Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, R. A., Commanding; 
Captains Ballantyiie and Addison Potter, Acting Majors. 

1st City of Edinburgh. — Capt. J. Ballantyne ; Lieut. J. Spence ; 

44 strong. 2nd do. — Capt. T. Bell ; 1st Lieut. A. Campbell ; 

2nd Lieut. J. Macfarlan ; 61. 3rd do.— ^Capt. J. Boyd, jun.; Ist 

Lieut. J. Macnab ; 2nd Lieut. W. Elgin ; 57. 4th do. — Capt. 

M. Gray ; 1st Lieut. J. M. Sinclair ; 2nd Lieut. J. R. Findlay ; 

74. 5th do. — Capt. H. Harrison ; 1st Lieut. W. Henry ; 2nd 

Lieut. W. S. Miller ; 66. 6th do. — Captain Meldrum; Ist Lieu. 

J. G. Harrison ; 2nd Lieut. W. J. Matheson ; 30. 7th do. — 

Capt. Jas. Maclean ; 1st Lieut. J. de la Condamine ; 2nd Lieut. 

A. L.Stobo ; 23. 1st Northumberland (Tynemouth)— Capt. -Cm t. 

E. Young ; Capt. W. F. Pinter ; 1st Lieuts. T. Hansell and J. 

Shield ; 2nd Lieuts. C. J. Laws and W. Twizell ; 96. 2nd 

do (Alnwick) — Captain G Forster; 1st Lieutenant F Holland, 2nd 
Lieutenant J Tate ; Chaplain, Rev C Granville, A.M, ; 81. let 
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Haddingtonshire. — Capt. J. Hay; Lieut. J.! Jeffrey ; Chaplain Key 

T. Barnett ; Surgeon P. Dunlop ; 57. Ist Durham. — Capfc W 

J. Young ; Ist Lieuts. J. Hamilton and C. S. Moon ; 2nd Lieuts 
T. G. Alcock and H. Bitaon ; Hon. Assistant Surgeon Davis ; 62 

2nd Durham. — Capt. J. 0. Stevenson ; 1st Lieut. T. B 

Barker; 2nd Lieut. J. L. Thompson; 54 4th Durham (Hartle 

pool) 1st Coy. — Capt. W. 0. Jackson ; Ist Lieut. E. S. Jobson 

2nd Lieut. G. Smales ; 53. 2nd Coy — Captain F A Millbank ; 

1st Lieutenant J Mackenzie; 2nd Lieutenant J Baraugh ; 52 

3rd Coy— Capt T Belk ; 1st Lieut A W Brunton, 2nd Lieut H 

Caseboume ; 54 Newcastle-upon-Tyne — ^Lieut J Shields ; 42. 

1st Berwick. — Capt. J. H. L'Amy ; 2nd Lieut. J. Gibson; 44. 

2nd Battodioii. — Lieutenant- Colonel Sir James G. Baird Com- 
manding ; Capt. Roland, Major ; Adjutant, Captain Wm. Elliot. 

1st Midlothian. — Capt. Parker ; Lieut. Bentley ; 52 strong. 

2nd do. — Capt. Todd; 1st Lieut. Clunie Gregor; and do. Wm. 

Watson ; 52. 3rd do. — Capt. Carter ; 1st Lieut. Edmonstone 

and 2d do. D. O. Watson; 45. 4th do. — Capt. D. Craig; 1st Lieut. 

A. Livingstone; 41. 5th do. — Capt. C. Stewart; 1st Lieut. J. T. 

Riddock ; 2nd Lieut. A. O. Spence ; 46. 6th do. — Capt. G. 

Roland; Lieut. R. Richard; 42. 7th do.— Capt. T. E. 0. Home; 

1st Lieut. C. G. H. Kinnear ; 2nd Lieut. Kenmure Maitlaiid ; 33. 

8th do.— Capt. ^T. A. Hill; Lieut G. Wauchope ; 27. Ist 

Leith.— Capt. W. E. C. FeU ; Ist Lieut. D. Young ; 2nd Lieut. G. 
Vertue. 2nd do. — 1st Lieutenant R. Hutchison ; 2ud Lieut. L. 

Watson; the two batteries 105. 1st Cumberland. — Capt. James 

Dees; Ist Lieut. C. Fisher; 54. 2nd do. — 1st Lieut. S. G. Saul; 

2nd Lieut. J. G. Moimsey ; 47. 3rd do. — Capt. John Addison ; 

1st Lieut. vV^. W. Wood; 2nd Lieut. Henry Lindsay; 54. 4th 

do. — Capt. W. B. Curwen ; 1st Lieut. Isaac Scott ; 2nd Lieut. A. 

Penrice; 56. 1st Berwick-on-T weed. — Capt. T. Allan; 1st Lieut. 

J. Purves ; 2nd Lieut. A. Thompson ; 51, 1st Kirkcudbright — 

Captain John Shand ; Lieut J Grierson ; 21. 

Srd BaWdicrnr-' Cominajided by Lieut. -Colonel Anderson, C.B., 
R.A. — 1st and 2nd Forfar (Arbroath). — 2nd Lieut. J. Addison; 

35. 3rd and 4th do. (Broughty). — Capt. J. E. Paterson ; 1st 

Ldeut. J. S. Norrie ; 2nd Lieut, J. C. Lindsay ; 61. 5th do. — 

(Dundee). — Capt. D. S. Littlejohn; 1st Lieut. D. James; 2nd Lieut. 

J. K. Caird ; 67. 6th do. (Dundee).— Capt. H. Gourlay ; 1st 

Lieut. J. Bjwnsay; 2nd Lieut. J. Cargill; 50. 7th do. (Dundee). 

— Capt. W. P. Shaw ; 1st Lieut. S. S. MuUer; 2nd Lieut. A Rae ; 

44. — — 8th#do (Arbroath) — 2nd Lieutenant J Addison; 35. 

1st Kincardineshire (Stonehaven). — Captain A. Innes ; 1st 

Liieut. C. G. Robertson ; 2nd Lieut. W. Thomson ; 54. 2nd 

Caithness (Wick). — Capt. D. Macalister ; 1st Lieut. J. Leith ; 2nd 

Liieut. J. Maclean ; 34. 4th Aberdeen. — Capt. W. Forsyth ; 

1st Lieut. A. Jopp ; 2nd Lieut. W. Ramage i 38. 

2C 
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SECOND ARTILLERY BRIGADE. 

Colonel Gardiner, R.A., Commanding ; Lieut. Bowen, R.A., 
Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion Commanded by Captain A. Montgomery, 1st Ayr. 
-1st Renfrewshire (Greenock). — Capt. John Scott; Ist Lieut. R 



S. Scott ; 2nd Lieut. R. M^Bride ; 72. ^2nd do., do.— Capt. R 

Blair ; Ist Lieut J. R. Hill ; 2nd Lieut. H. Cuthbert ; 62. 3rd 

do., do. — Capt. John Diiff ; 1st Lieut. D. M'Callum; 2nd Lieut. J. 

Neill; 61. 1st Ayrshire (Irvine). — Ist Lieut. J. Blair; 2nd 

Lieut. A. Stewart; Chap. Rev. J. Sommerville; Surg. W. 

Shields ; 52. ^2nd do. (Ayr). — Capt. H. James ; 1st Lieuts. A. 

Fullartonand W. Cuthbertson; 2d Lieut. W. Rorie; Chap. Rev. W. 

Shaw; Surg. W.M.G. Bums; 81. 3d do. (Largs). — Capt. S. Ewen; 

1st Lieut. W. Barr ; 2nd Lieut. C. Eraser; 44. — --6th do. (Kilmar- 
nock). — Captain D. Rankin ; 1st Lieut. D. Meikle ; 2nd Lieut. G. 
Morrison ; Chaplain Rev. D. V. Thomson. No return of rank and 

file. lat Argyleshire (Easdale). — Capts. J. Macdougall and A. 

Pitcaim ; 1st Lieuts. A Whyte and D. Livingstone ; 2nd Lients. 

P. Campbell and D. M'Kichan ; 105. 3rd do. (Oban).— Ist 

Lieut. P. Curastie ; 2nd Lieut. D. M*Caig; 38. 1st Wigtonshire. 

— Captain, the Viscount Dalrymple ; 1st Lieut John Campbell ; 
2nd Lieut. A. Guthrie ; Surgeon John Orgill; 69. 1st Dumbar- 
ton. — Capt. James Galbraith ; 1st Lieut. J. Honeyman; 2nd Lieut. 

Wm. Reid ; 67. 2nd do. Captain J. Walker.; 1st Lieut J. 

Anderson ; 2nd Lieut. Wm. Long ; 37. 

2iid Battalion, commanded by Capt. W. H. Maitland Dougall^ 

R.A. 1st Fifeshire (Ferrj^ort-on-Craig). — 1st Lieut. R. D. 

Pryde ; 2nd Lieut. P. Christie ; Surgeon Laing ; 64. 2nd do. 

(Newport). — Capt. H. Walker ; 1st Lieut. D. Russell ; 2nd Lieut 

Wm. Moir ; 46. 3rd. do. (St Andrews). — Capt. John Purvis ; 

1st Lieut. S. Grace ; 2nd Lieut. J. Bain ; 60. — —4th do. (Inver- 
keithing). — Capt Wm. Elder ; Ist Lieut. John Grant ; 2nd Lieut 
W. Miller ; 74.— 5th do. (Kirkcaldy).— Capt. J. N. M'Leod ; Ist 
Lieut J. P. Aytoun ; 2nd Lieut. D. Laing ; Assistant Surgeon, J. 

Dewar ; 83. 6th do. (Burntisland). — Capt. J. Young; 1st Lieut 

R. Brbwnlie ; Surgeon, J. Williamson ; 64. 1st Inverness-shire 

— No return. 1st Stirlingshire (Grangemouth). — Capt. J. S. 

Mackay ; 1st Lieut. John Thomson ; 2nd Lieut F. P. Denovan ; 

59. 2nd do. (Stirling). — 1st Lieut. Murrie; 2nd Lient T. F. 

Ash; 36. 1st NaimiSiire — Captain J Findlay; Ist Lieutenant 

D M'Leod, 2nd Lieutenant A Munro ; 28. 

Zrd Battalion, commanded by Major Jamus Reid Stewart, Capt. 

Donald Matheson acting Adjutant. 1st Lcmarkshire. — Capt J. 

Wilkie ; Ist Lieut. J. D. Kirkwood ; Surgeon, James Stewart ; 71. 

2nd do. — Capt J. S. Macdowall ; 1st Lieut D. M'Doiiald ; 

2nd Lieut. M. Clark ; 54. 3rd do. —Capt A. b. Baird ; Ut 
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Lieut. G. RusaeU ; 2n(l Lieut. P. G. Kennedy ; 54,* 1t h do. — 
Capt. J. T. H. M'Ewan ; 1st Lieut. H. K. Dick ; 2nd Lieut. W. 

Watson; 71. ^5th do.— Capt. J. B. Wright; 1st Lieut. M. 

Bulloch; 2nd Lieut. A.. C. Scott; 64. 6th do.— Capt. D. Mac- 

farlane ; Ist Lieut. F. R. Rait ; 2nd Lieut. W. Kemp ; 66. 7th 

do.— Capt. W. Robertson ; Ist Lieut. T. Ramsay ; 2nd Lieut. J. 

M'Knight; 57. 8th do.— C.ipt. W. B. Field; Ist Lieut. J. 

Gikhrist; 2nd Lieut. J. Scott ; 59. 9th do.— Capt. W. B. Dick; 

1st Lieut. A. Whitelaw ; 2nd Lieut. G. Black ; 50. 10th do. — 

Capt. D. Matheson ; 1st Lieut. R. Lyall ; 2nd Lieut. James Coats ; 

77. 11th do. (Maryhill). — Capt. E. Collins; Ist Lieut. W. Swan; 

2nd Lieut. J. M. Taylor; 43. 

ENGINEERS. 

Captain Ronald Johnstone, C.E., commanding. 

1st Lanarkshire. — 1st Lieut. H. H. Maclure ; 2nd Lieut. H. 
Herbertson ; Chaplain, Rev. R. T. JeflOrey, M.D. ; Surgeon, James 

Stark; 99. 2nd do. Capt. John T. Rochead; 1st Lieut. T. C. 

Gregory ; 2nd Lieut. Wm. Moore ; Surgeon D. Stewart ;73. 

IstEdmburgh. — 1st Lieut. J. Miller ; 2nd Lieut. J. C. Walker ; 30. 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 

FIRST BRIGADE— 1st DIVISION. 

Lieut. 'Colonel Davidson, late E.I.C.S., commanding : Major 
Jones, Major of Brigade. 

Ist Battalion, — Commanded by Capt. E. S. Gordon ; Acting 
Adjutant Lieutenant A. T. Boyle. 1st Edinburgh (Ad- 
vocates). — Lieutenant A. T. Boyle ; Ensign F. L. M, Heriot ; 

59 strong. 2nd do. (1st Citizens). — Lieutenant A. W. 

Black ; Ensign A. H. Turnbull ; 80. 3rd do. (Writers to the 

Signet). — Captain T. G. Murray ; Lieut. T. Mackenzie ; Ensign J. 

H. Innes ; 67. 4th do. (University). — Capt. Dalzell ; Lieut. D. 

N. Coulson; Ensign W. Turner. 6th do. (S.S.Cs.)— Capt. Jas. 

Webster ; Lieut. J. Garment ; Ensign D. T. Lees ; 57. 6th 

do. (Accountants),— Capt. J. Maitland ; Lieut. T. G. Dickson ; 

£nsign J. Howden ; 70. 7th do. (Bankers). — Capt. S. Hay ; 

Ldeut. G. M. Tytler; Ensign James Reid; 95. 8th do. (1st Arti- 

zans)* — Lieut. Wm. Blackwood; Ensign C. Scott; 79. 9th do. 

(2nd Artizans). — Capt. R. M. Ballantyne ; Ensign J. Cargill ; 78. 

10th do. (Civil Service). — Capt., the Hon. B. F. Primrose ; 

Lieut. J. Cay, jr. ; Ensign C. J. Connell ; 78. 



* The following Honorary Members of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd batteries 
also reported their presence, viz. : — Henry Glassford Bell, advocate, 
Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire ; J. Gibson, C. H. Furlong, J. Binnie, 
R. Neil, Robert Walker, William Niven, William Tait, Wm. Mirrlees, 
John Angus, G. S. Hunter, P. G. Allan. 
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2nd Battalion. — Commanded by Captain Sir George Home, Bart; 
Lieut. S. Flood Page acting Adjutant. 11th Edinburgh (3rd Arti- 

zans). — Lieut. J. Morrison ; Ensign A. Smith ; 70 strong. 12th 

do. (FreemTSsons). — Capt. W. A. Lawrie ; Ensign T. H. Douglas ; 

27. 13th do. (4th Artizans). — Capt. J. H. A. Macdonald; Lieut. 

W. F. Kenmore; 81. 14th do. (2nd Citizens).— Capt D. 

Macgibbon ; Lieut. G. W. Simpson ; Ensign D. Crerar ; 70. 

15th do. (1st Merchants). — Capt. James Cowan ; Lieut. H. 6. 

Lawson ; Ensign D. N. Millons. 16th do. (Abstainers). — Capt. 

Jno. Hope; Lieut. J. Hall; Ensign A. Fairgrieve ; 58. 17th 

do. (2nd Merchants). — Capt. J. Boyd ; Lieut. A. Boak ; Ensign W. 

Richardson ; 60. 18th do. (High Constables). — Captain T. Mac- 

farlane ; Lieut. T. S. Lindsay ; Ensign J. Greig ; 47. 19th do. 

(1st Highland). — Capt. J. T. Gordon ; Lieut. James Grant; Ensign 

A. Nicolson ; 61. 20th and 21st do. do. — Capt. D. Menzies ; 

Ensign David Kerr ; 61. 

3rd Battalion — Commanded by Major Amaud, late E.I.C.S.; 
Capt. Scott, of Gala, acting Adjutant. 1st Midlothian (Leith). — 
Capt. D. R. Macgregor ; Lieut. W. S. Gavin ; Ensign J. S. Smyth ; 

52 strong. 2nd Coy. do. — Captain W. Marjoribanks ; Ensign J. 

Hardie; Surgeon, J. Struthers; Assist, do., J. Henderson; 57 strong. 

3rd do. do. — Captain J. Gillon ; Lieutenant A Tod ; Ensign J 

Cochrane ; 50 4th do do — Lieut J L Boyd ; Ensign J Kidd ; 

54 5th do do — Capt W P Harper ; Lieut W Lindsay ; Ensign 

A Duncan; 46 3rd (Dalkeith) — Captain-Commandant Lieut- 
Colonel D E Brewster ; Captain W Mushet ; Lieutenants J Gray 
and R Elliot ; Ensigns W P Anderson and J Paterson ; 145. 

3rd do. (Pennicuik). — Capts. J. Clerk and J. Cowan ; Lieuts. 

E. L. M'Dougall, C. H. Wahab, and T. A. H. Merricks ; Ensigns 
A. Plenderleith, G. Cowan, and H. J. Merricks ; 132. 1st Rox- 
burgh (Jedburgh). — Capt. W. Scott ; Lieut. Hon. H. Campbell ; 

Ensign J. Todd; 70. 2nd do. (Kelso).— Capt. SirG. Douglas; 

Lieut. Jas. Johnstone ; Ensign J. Munro ; Surgeon, Wm. Mac- 
kenzie ; 65. 1st Selkirk (Galashiels). — Capt. H. Scott; Lieut. 

W. Clark ; Ensign A. L. Cochrane ; Surgeon, G. M*Dougall ; 72. 

4ih Battalion — Commanded by Capt. , the Hon. A. F. Cathcart ; 
Captain Alexander Kinloch, Acting Major ; Lieutentant-Colonel 
G. L. Home, Acting Adjutant. 1st Berwicksliire (Dunse) — 
Lieut. James Cunningham ; Ensign D. Ferguson ; Surgeon, R. C. 
M'Watt, M.D. ; 72 strong.— —2nd do. (Coldstream).— Capt. Sir J. 
Marjoribanks ; Lieut. M. D. Hunter ; Ensign T. Hood ; /Surgeon, 

A. Brown, 63. 3rd do. (Ayton). — Lieut. D. Popplewell ; Ensign 

J). H. Sommerville ; 29. 4th do. (Greenlaw). — Capt. C. War- 
render ; Lieut. W. Broomfield ; Ensign James Nisbet ; 63. 5th 

(Lauder). — Lieut. W. Fairholme ; 21. 1st Haddington. — Capt. 

A. Kinloch ; Lieut. G. Gaukroger ; Ensign R. Richardson ; C4. 
2nd do. (Gifford). — Lieut. P. B. Swinton ; Ensign R H. Bogue ; 
46, 3rd do. — Capt. Roughead ; Lieut. D. Shirriff ; Ensign W. 
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J. Dods ; 93. 4th do. (Aberlady).— Capt. R.|M. Rodney; Lieut. 

T. 0. Burnet; Ensign W. Finlayson; 43.^ 6th do. (East Linton). 

Capt. Sir T. B. Hepburn ; Lieut. A. Scott ; Ensign W. Mason ; 

72. Ist Kircudbright (Castle Douglas). — ^Lieut. J. BeU ; Ensign 

W. J. Benny ; 44. 4th do (Gatehouse)— Ensign D J Ewart ; 12. 

5th do (Maxwelton)— Capt J. B. A. M*KinneU ; Lieut T S 

Allan ; Ensign J G Starke; 40. Berwick-on-Tweed.— Capt. R. 

Bamsay ; Lieut. H. L. Christison ; Ensign R. Thomson ; Surgeon, 
R. C. Fluker ; 68. 

SECOND BRIGADE-FIRST DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, C.B., Conunanding; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Luard, Major of Brigade. 

Fi/rst Battalion — Commanded by Captain G. L. Alison (1st For- 
far); Capt. Wm. Lawes, Adjutant. 1st Forfar (Dundee) 1st Com- 
pany. — Lieut. J. Jack ; Ensign W. S. Stephen ; 67 strong. 2nd do. 

— Capt. P. Anderson ; Lieut. J. H. Bell ; Ensign H. J. Pearce ; 

73. 3rd do. — Capt. D. Pitcaim ; Lieut. A. Ogilvy ; Ensign P. 

G, Walker ; 81. 4th do. — Capt. A. Lowe ; Lieut. R. Small ; 

Ensiffli T. Nicholson ; 82. 5th do. — Capt. A. Anderson ; Lieut. 

H. Soase ; Ensign A. B. Bell; 83. 6th do. — Lieutenant J. 

Johnston ; 61. 7th do. — Captain O. G. Miller ; Lieutenant 

A. M. Kay ; Ensign W, Kerr ; 64. 2nd Forfarshire 

(Forfar). — Capt. W. Gray ; Lieutenant G Lyon ; Ensign D. Crigh- 

ton ; 74. 3rd do. (Arbroath). — Capt. J. A. Dickson ; Ensign C. 

W. Corsar ; Assist. Surgeon, J. Traill ; 40. 4th do. do. — Capt. 

James Muir; 39. 5l2h do. (Montrose) Ist Company. — Capt. T. 

R. Tailyour ; Lieut. R. Smart. 2nd Company — Capt. R. H. Ark- 

ey ; Lieut. L. Thompson ; Ensign R. Taylor ; 83. 8th do. 

(Newtyle).- Capt R. Thomas; Lieut. D. Wad del ; Ensign A. 
Black ; 39. 9th do. (Glammis) — No return. 10th do. (Dun- 
dee Highland). — Capt. E. Guild ; Lieut. J. C. Kilgour ; Ensign H. 
Ballingall; 78. 

Snd Battalion — Commanded by Captain Sir,Thomas Erskine, Bart. 

(3rd Fife). 1st Fifeshire (Dunfermline). — Capt.-Comt. Erskine 

Beveridge ; Capt. K. Mathieson ; Lieuts. W. Mathewson and John 
Landale; Ensigns W. G. Dobie and George Robertson ; 120 strong. 
2nd do. (Cupar). — Capt. G. Hogarth ; Lieut. J. C. Orr ; Ensign 11. 

Mitchell; 54. 3rd do. (Anstruther). — Lieutenant James 

Clark ; Ensign John Key ; Assistant Surgeon T. Black ; 

70. 5th do. (St. Andrews). — Captain W. T. Milton ; 

Lieutenant Thomas Hodge ; Ensign W. F. Ireland ; Surgeon, 
O. H. Bell ; 67.— 7th do. (Kircaldy).— Capt. J. F. Bremner; Lieut. 

R. R. Landale ; Ensign J. Shepherd ; 64. 8th do. (Lochgelly). 

— Capt. R. S. Aytoun ; Lieut. A. Landale ; Ensign T. GoodaJl ; 
Assist. SurgeoH R. Mungall ; 51. 

Srd Battalion — Commanded by Major Potter (Ist Northumber 
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.land.) Ist Northumberland (Tynemouth). — Capts. A. S. Stevenson, 
H Bell, E Spoor, and B J Thompson ; Lieuts G Fawens, J G Swan, 
T. Shaw, and R. L. Latimer ; Ensigns B. B. Lawson, T. Crawford, 

and R. Cooks ; 275 strung. 2nd do. (Hexliam). — Capts. J. M. 

Ridley and R. Gibson ; Lieuts. J. Nicholson and H. Dodd ; Ensigns 

W. B. Ridley and R. Lyon ; 97. 3rd do. (Morpeth). —Capt. G. 

Brumell ; Lieut. C. S. Swan; Ensign W. Jobling ; Assist. Surgeon, 
M. Brumell ; Chaplain, Rev. F. R. Gray; 69. 5th do. (Aln- 
wick). — Captain Major-General Browne, C.B. ; Lieut J. A. Wilson; 

R. Browne ; 65. 1st Cumberland (Carlisle) — Capt.-Comdt. R 

Ferguson, Capt R S Dixon ; Lieuts W Jackson and T K Aikman ; 

Ensigns M M'Lines and G Mounsey; 140- 2nd do (Whitehaven) 

— Capt J Fletcher ; Lieut D H Thomas ; Ensign W Jackson ; 44 

4th do (Brampton) — Capt T C Thompson ; Lieut G L Carrick; 

Ensign W Dobson ; Assistant Surgeon, J J Johnstone ; 54- 5th 

do (Penrith) — Capt W Brougham ; Lieut F Cooper ; Chaplain, Rev 

M Butler ; Quartermaster, C Jackson ; 35 6th do (Alston) — 

Lieut J Dickenson ; Ensign J Friend ; 13 7th do (Workington) 

— Capt C Lamporte ; Liejiit M Falcon ; Ensign A Peat ; 51. 

4^1 BatUdion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Fyfe; 
Major, John Robey Redmayne. 3rd Durham (Sunderland). — 
Captains E. T. Gourley, F. B. Huntley, T. E. Chapman, and T. 
Bum ; Lieuts. T. Reed, A. W. Dixon, C. T. Potts and James 

Barron ; Ensigns R. Uiff and S. Alcock ; 214. 6th do. (South 

Shields.) 7th (Durham City).- Capt. -Comt. J. F. Elliot, Capt. 

James Monks ; Lieuts. W. H. Bramwell and W. Greenwell ; 
Ensigns H. Smales and C. Rowlandson; Surgeon, E. Taylor; 

Chaplain, Rev. A. Greeawell ; 117. 8th do. (Gateshead). — 

Capts. G. L. H. Hawks and S. W. Hawks ; Lieuts. B. Bigger 
and G. Green ; Ensigns W. S. Lishman and F. Springman ; 

Surgeon, W. Robinson ; Quarter-Master G. Hawks ; 104. 11th 

do.— -(Chester le Street.) 13th do. (Birtley.)^ — — 1st Newcastlu- 

upcm-Tyne.) — Capts. T. Austin, W. A. Mathers, H. Scott, H. L. 
Pattinson, W. D. Cruddas, J. E. Tone, and W. C. Bousfield ; Lieuts. 
R. Y. Green, W. Nesham, W. H. Welford, A. Laing, C. J. Cruddas, 
W. Smith, — Budden, and Isaac Temple ; Ensigns C. E. Crighton, 
A. M. Dunn, J. M. Bumup, W. Adamson, J. C. Jobling, T. 
Mordue, — Morton, and C. F. Richardson ; 451. 

THIRD BRIGADE— FIRST DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Napier T. Christie (late 38th Foot) Com- 
manding ; Major Dick, Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Major Elton (22nd Depot 
Battalion) ; Adjutant, Captain James Young. 1st Stirlingshire 
(Stirling). — Capt. R. G. Moir ; Lieut. R. Sconce ; Ensign P. G. 

Morrison ; Surgeon, W. Johnston ; 89. 2nd do. do. --Capt. F. 

Maukison ; Lieut. W. Mackison ; Ensign G. Chrigtie ; 79. — ^-3nl 
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do. (Falkirk). — Oapt. J. A. S. Stewart; lieut. A. Nimmo ; Ensign 
Jas. Aitken ; 73.— — 4th do. (Lennoxtown). — Gapt. W. Pereath ; 
Lieut. C. M. King ; 68. — — ^5th do. (Balfron). — Gapt. A. G. Spiers; 
Lieut. A. G. JaSrey ; Ensign J. B. Buchanan ; Surgeon, T. W. 

Burgess; 48. 6th do. (Denny). — Gapt. Jas. Laing ; Lieut. J. 

Consland ; Ensign R. S. Gray ; Surgeon, J. Guthill ; Chaplain, 

Rev. A. Falconer ; 60. 7th do. (Lennoxmill). -^ Gapt. G. 

Wilson ; Lieut. F. Wilson ; Ensign J. Purdon ; 76. 8th do. 

(Strathblane). — ^Lieut. J. Coubrough ; Ensign A. M. Graham ; 

35. 9th do. (Bannockbum). — Gapt. A. Wilson; Lieut. J. F. 

Halket ; Ensign G. Watson ; 65. 1st Glackmannan (Alloa). — 

Capt.-Gommandant A. Mitchell, Gapt. W. H. Glark ; Lieuts. J. B. 
Harvey and W. Paton ; Ensigns R. Buchanan and J. Younger ; 

Chaplain, Rev. J. Macleod ; Surgeon, P. BrotherstoD ; 123. ^2nd 

do. (Tillicoultry). — Gapt. J. Snowdowne ; Lieut. R. Walker ; 
Ensign J. Vickers ; 86. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Major Pitcairn (23rd Depot 
Battalion) ; Captain S. Rawson, Adjutant. 1st Aberdeen — 1st 

Company. — No return. 2nd do. — Gapt. A. Thomson ; Lieuts. 

A. Edmond and P. Cooper; Ensign H. Allen, 64. 3rd do. 

— Gapt. W. Stevenson ; Ensign Wm. Scott, 49. 4th do. — Gapt. 

H. Robinson ; Lieut. O. L. Grant ; Ensign G. B. Bothwell ; 50. 

5thdo.~Capt. Sir W. Forbes; Lieut. A. P. Hogarth : 83. 

6th do. — Lieut. I. Kemp ; Ensign J. H. Bower ; 50. 7th do.— 

Gapt. A. Simpson ; Lieuts. A. Macdonald and W. Paul; 90. 8th 

do. — Gapt. Wm. Keith ; Lieut. L. Stephen ; Ensign J. M. Clark ; 

59. 9th do. — Gapt. R. Abernethy ; Lieut. W. Duthie ; Ensign 

J. R. Cornwall; 44. 7th Aberdeenshire (Huntly). — Capt. R. 

Simpson; Lieut. W. Lawson ; Ensign J. Forbes; 52. -1st 

Inverness Ad. Batt. — Capts. C. Lyon Mackenzie, G. G. Mackay, 
C. F. Mackintosh and J. Mackenzie ; Lieuts. D. A. Nicol, R. 
Grant, and A. Mathieson ; Ensigns H. C. Macandrew, J. Mac- 

Ewan and A. Mathieson ; 140. 1st Sutherland (Golspie). — 

Capt. S. Weston ; Lieut. S. Murray ; Ensign J. Peacock ; 61. 

2nd Coy. do. (Dornoch). — Gapt. W. S. Fraser ; Lieut. T. 

Mackenzie ; Ensign D. Taylor ; 59. 3rd Coy. do. (Brora). — 

Gapt. C. Hood ; Lieut. G. Lawson ; Ensign J. B. Dudgeon ; 49. 

1st Nairnshire. — Capt. A. Clarke; Lieut. A. CampbeU ; Ensign 

J. M*Pherson ; 54. 

Srd Battalion — Commanded by Major Sir A. G. Gumming, Bart. 
1st Perthshire '(Perth). — Capt.-Comt. G. Moncrieff, Gapt. John 
Dickson ; Lieuts. W. Duncan and R. Walker ; Ensigns F. Sande- 

man and J. Paterson; Surgeon, 1. Wallace; 165. 5th do. 

(Blairgowrie). — Gapt. J. L. Campbell ; Lieut. W. S. Soutar ; 
£iisign P. Penkeith ; Chaplain, Rev. W. Herdman ; Surgeon, Dr. 

R. A. Balfour ; 77. 6th do. (Dunblane).— Lieut. W. Mitchell ; 

£nsign L. PuUar ; 66. 7th do. (Cupar Angus). — Capt. Mungo 

Murray ; Lieut. D. Butter ; Ensign S. T. M. Hood ; Chaplain, 
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Rev. P. J. Stevenson ; Surgeon, R. Low, M.D. ; 74. 8th do. 

(Criefi). — ^Capt. Sir W. K. Murray; Lieut. John Gibson ; Ensign 
A. Graham ; Chaplain, Rev. J. Cunningham ; Assist. Surgeon, M. 

BaiUe Gardner ; 67. 9th do. (Alyth.)— Capt. J. W. Ogilvy; 

Lieut. G. G. Ramsay; Ensign W. Japp; 45. 11th do. (Doune). 

— Capt. J. Campbell ; Lieut. J. Macfarlane ; 53. 12th do. 

(Callander). — Capt. J. H. Skinner ; Lieut. D. Macgregor ; Ensign 

J. C. Hands ; 46. 4th Kincardine (Fettercairn). — Lieut. W. 

M'Inroy; Ensign D. Durie ; Sergts. Sir J. Stuart Forbes, Bart., 

and Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart. ; 42. 1st Elgin (Forres). — 

Capt. F. C. Mackenzie; Lieut. R. Davidson ; Ensign R. H. Harris; 

65. 2nd do (Elgin) — Capt J Johnston ; Lieut A Cameron ; Ensign 

J Jamieson 55 3rd do do— Captain W Culbard ; Lieut H Squire ; 

Ensign C Cumming ; 63 4th do (Rothes) — Captain J Grant ; 

Lieut J Gardner ; Ensign A Stewart ; 42. 

4th Battalion — Commanded by Major the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, K.T. 3rd Perthshire — 1st Coy. — (Breadalbane). — Captain J. 
S. Menzies ; Lieut. J. Wyllie ; Ensign A. Macnaughton ; 107. 
2nd Coy. (Aberfeldy).— Capt. G. G. Campbell; Ensign C. W. L. 
Forbes; 53. 3rd Coy. (Strathfillan).— Capt. E. G. Place; En- 
sign Archd. Fletcher ; 50 — ^210. 1st Ad. Batt. Argyllshire. 

2nd do. (Inveraray). ^-Capt. J. M 'Arthur ; Lieut. H. D. Smith ; En- 
sign J. Buchenan ; 48. 3rd do. (Campbeltown). — Capt.-Comt. 

Lieut. -Col. C. A. Stewart, Capt. C. M*Taggart ; Lieuts. D. Fergu- 
son and T. Brown ; Ensign C. C. Greenlees and T. Greenlees ; 

Surgeon, J. Pirie, M.D. ; 117. 7th do. (Dunoon). — Capt. R. W. 

Young ; 58 1st Linlithgow. — Capt. R. H. J. Stewart ; Lieut. 

T. Chaliners ; Ensign Adam Dawson ; Surgeon, A. Gilmour ; 67. 
2nd do. (Bo'ness). — Capt. Wm. Wilson; Lieut. P. Tumbull ; En- 
sign J. Begg ; Assist. Surgeon, Wm. Murray ; 98. 3rd do. 

(Bathgate). — ^Capt. A. Gillon ; Lieut. W. M*Kinlay ; Ensign D. 
Simpson ; Surgeon, Dr. Longmuir ; 61. 



SECOND DIVISOR 
Major-General Cameron, C.B., commanding. 

FIRST BRIGADE-^SEOOND DIVISION. 

Colonel Walter Hamilton, C.B., commanding; Major Bailey, 
R.E., Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Major D. Latham. 1st Renfrew- 
shire Ad. Batt. (Greenock), 1st Coy. — Captain D. F. Dempster ; 

I lieutenant R. Burrell ; Ensign J. Clapperton ; 60. 2nd Coy. — 

Lieuts. W. Ross and H. Speirs ; Ensign P. M. Black; 66. ^3rd 

Coy.— Capt. S. NeiU; Ensign W. M*I1 wraith ; 87. 4th Coy.— 
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Capt. James Miller ; Lieut. D. Macititjrre ; Ensign A. Dunn ; 54. 

5th R.R.V. (Port-Glasgow). — Oapt. J. Anderson ; Lieut. J. 

Dunbar ; Ensign D. Gilkison ; 102. lOth (Greenock Highland.) 

— Capt. James J. Grieve ; Lieut. John Rennie ; Ensign J. G. 

Kincaid ; 64. 11th do., 2nd do. — Capt. C. Campbell ; Lieut. X. 

Ballantyne; Ensign J. Erskine ; 62. 22nd R.R.V. (Gourock.) 

* —Oapt. D. Darroch, 1st; Lieut. D. Darroch, 2nd; Ensign J. Munsie; 
65. 

2nd Battalion — Commanded by Lieut. -Colonel John Graham 
(Barrhead Corps); Major Alexander FuUerton (Paisley Corps.) 2nd 
Renfrewshire Ad. Bait ; — 3rd Corps (Paisley). — Capt. Jas. Coats; 

Lieut. J. MacKean ; Ensign R. B. Stewart ; 63. -6th do. do. — 

Capt. W. MacKean ; Lieut. S. Clark ; Ensign A. Coats; 70. 

9th do. (Johnstone). — Capt. J. S. Napier ; Lieut. J. Salmon ; 

Ensign J. Stark ; 65. 14th do. (Paisley). — Lieut. A. Millar ; 

Ensign R. Peacock ; 61. 15th do. (Kilbarclian). — Hon. Capt. 

J. Stirling, R.N. ; Capt. C. Cairns; Lieut. A. Kirkland ; Ensign J. 

Stevenson; Surgeon, W. Campbell; 65. 17th do. (Lochwinnoch). 

— Capt. H. L. Harvey; Lieut. J. Harvey; Ensign J. M*Nab ; 62. 

24th do. (Paisley). — Capt. A. Brown ; Lieut. J. Reid ; Ensign 

T. Graham 66. 3rd Renfrewshire Ad. Batt., 4th Corps 

(Pollokshaws). — Capt. R. G. Lowndes; Ensign J. Petrie ; 51. 

7th do. (Barrhead). — Lieut. J. Cunningham ; Ensign F. Heys ; 

Surgeon, R. Corbett ; 67. 8th do. (Neilston). — Capt. A. 

Graham ; Lieut. M. Anderson ; Ensign M. C. Thomson ; 37. 

16th do. (Thornliebank.) — Lieut. Maclae ; Ensign T. CoUedge; 72. 

iOth do. (Hurlet). — Capt. R. King; Lieut. D. Dove ; Ensign 

J. Lancaster ; 73. 21st do. (Barrhead). — Capt. H. Heys; Lieut 

J. Drennan ; Ensign J. H. Macnab ; Chaplain, Rev. T. Buchanan; 

Surgeon, Dr. J. Mackinlay ; 81. 23rd do. (Cathcart). — Capt. 

R. Cooper ; Lieut. M. M'Callum ; Ensign Jas. Grahame ; 84. 

Srd Battalion — Commanded by Captain Hay Boyd. 1st Ayrshire 
(Kilmamock). — Capt J H Picken ; Lieut R Railton ; Ensign T 

B Andrews ; Surgeon, H H, Smith ; 83. 2nd (Irvine). —Oapt 

John Smith ; Lieut J Paterson ; Ensign A Gilmonr ; Assistant 

Surgeon, W. King ; 54. 3rd (Aj r)— -Capt Major James Hay 

Boyd ; Lieut R Paton ; Ensign James Martin ; Surgeon, James 

Dobbie ; 93. 4th (Largs). — Capt H M Lang ; Ensign A Blair ; 

72. 6th (May bole). — Capt D Brown ; Lieut W Murray ; Ensign 

T Austin; Chaplain, Rev J Thomson ; Surgeon, H Girvan; 78. 

6th (Beith).— Capt H Brown ; Lieut H Crawford ; Ensign W F 

Liove ; 61. 7th (Saltcoats). — Capt R K Barbour; Lieut James 

Bairdj; Ensign J Anderson ; Assistant Surgeon, J MacCuUoch ; 

46. 9th (Colmonell).— Capt A Thomson; Lieut W M*Culloch ; 

Ensign A D M'llwraith. 
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SECOND BRIGADE— SECOND DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Archibald Hay Campbell, Bart, com- 
manding ; Lieutenant-Colonel Ibbetaon, Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Major Robertson. 1st Lanark- 
shire. — Captain F Maxwell ; Lieutenant A Morrison ; Ensign R C 

Todd ; 48. 2nd do (University). — Capt T Anderson ; Lieut J 

M'Ghie ; Ensign J G S Coghill ; 60. 9th (Bankers).— Capt Jas 

Syme ; Lieut H Cowan ; Ensign W Paul ; Surgeon, A Anderson ; 
67. nth (2nd Western).— Capt C H Smith; Lieut R H Lead- 
better ; Ensign H Brown ; 63. 15th (Writers).— Capt A B 

M'Grigor ; Lieut Jas Morrison ; Ensign T G Wright ; 65. I7th 

(Accountants). — Capt W Auld ; Lieut J W Guild ; Ensign A J 
Watson ; 85. 18th.— Capt R D Wylie ; Lieut John Wylie ; 78. 

^^nd Battalion — Commanded by Major Macquome Rankine. 
33rd Lanark (Partick).— Capt T Wingate ; Lieut J P Eraser ; 

Ensign J H Hewitt; 49. 39th (Shipping Coy).— Capt John 

Bums ; Lieut R D Skeoch ; Ensign J H N Graham ; 83. 50th 

(1st Press). —Capt J W Kerr; Lieut W W Scott; Ensign A Wilson: 
58. 53rd (Campbell & Coy's). — Capt Henry Campbell (Banner- 
man), now MP, and lately Financial Secretary for War ; Lieut G 

Langlands ; Ensign A Brown ; 76. 63rd (Grain Merchants) — 

Capt Geo Lowe; Lieut Jas Sinclair ; Ensign D Watt ; 58. 72nd 

(Fine Art). — Capt J J Muirhead; Lieut John Mossman ; Ensign N 

MThail; 68. 76th (Port Dundas).— Capt W Harvey; Lieut R 

Headman ; Ensign J Harvey ; 56. 77th (City Guard). — Capt 

Professor, iww Sir William Thomson ; Lieut W Neilson ; Ensign 

W Couper ; 59. 79th (3rd Western).— Capt A G Brown ; Lieuta 

Hugh Howie (Aird) and W Coulboum ; Ensign Geo M'Call ; 
Surgeon, Dr G H B M*Leod ; 78. 

3rd iJtt<^to?i —Commanded by Major Daniel Reid. 19th, or 2nd 
Glasgow Northern — 1st Coy. — Capt R B Stewart; Lieut T L 

Arnot; Ensign John Auchin vole. — No return. 2nd do. — Capt 

Jas Robertson ; Lieut Jas Fulton ; Ensign D Miller ; 53. 3rd 

do.— Capt R M'Culloch ; Lieut A B Dick ; Ensign W Bum ; 74. 

4th do. Capt J W Law ; Lieut J Young ; Ensign J C 

M*Ewan; 98. 5th do*— Capt Geo Knight; Ensign P M*B 

Stewart ; 49. 6th do. — No return. 7th do.— -Capt J B 

Thomson ; Lieut Peter Wilson ; Ensign Stanley Latham ; 73. 8th 

do (Manufacturers). — Capt T B Butler; Lieut J G Stevenson; Ensign 
Fred Anderson; 52. — Chaplain to the battalion, the Rev. John 
Eadie, D.D. 

4:th Battalion — Commanded by Major D B Macbrayne; Adiutant, 
Lieutenant James Begg. 2nd Lanark Militia ; — 2nd Glasgow 
Northern— 51at LRV (2nd Press).— Captain J Crawford ; iTeu- 
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tenant F J C Dietrichsen ; Ensign J Hamilton ; Surgeon, T 

Johnston ; 52. 67th. — Capt R Laidlaw ; Lieut T Kennedy ; 

Ensign P T Ramsay ; no return. 74th (Grenadiers). — ^Capt J B 

Macbrayne ; Lieut W Gumming; Ensign A Sword 50. 80th. — 45 

members returned as present, the senior being Sergeant, afterwards 

Ensign, Quigley — no return of officers. 81st. — Oapt Graham 

Gilmour; Lieut J Kennedy; Ensign Wm Grant; Assistant Surgeon, 

Jas Macpherson, MD ; 51. 83rd. — Ensign R Pirrie ; 42. 

85th. — Lieut A. Maciaggan ; Ensign A Ewing ; no retiu*n. 91st 

(Abstainers). — Capt E P Dove ; Laeut D Lennox ; Supernumerary 

Lieut Fred M*Oall ; Ensign, Wm Mackay ; 51. 1st Bute 

(Rothesay). — Capt D Macbeth ; Ensign C F Maclachlan ; Surgeon, 
J C Maddever ; 71. 



THIRD BRIGADE— SECOND DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-Col<(»nel John Tennant commanding ; Major Hume, 
Major of Brigade. 

1st Battali(yii — Commanded by Major James Fyfe Jamieson. 
1st Glasgow Northern Battalion — 1st Coy. — Captain George 
Anderson; Lieutenant W Simpson; Ensign P T Hendry; Surgeon, 

S Buchanan ; 62. 2nd Coy. — Capt Jas Rankine ; Lieuts D 

Winton and A N M*Taggart ; Ensign J Macgregor; 68. 3rd do. 

— No return. 4th do. — Capt J G Galbraith ; Ensigns G H 

O'Donnoghue and W G Murray ; 58. 5th do. — Lieut J Fulton ; 

Ensign A Pollock ; Surgeon, J Coats ; 58. 6th do. — Capt A 

Mein, Senior; Lieut G Buchanan; Ensign P Hamilton ; 84. 

60th (1st Glasgow Highlanders). — Capt D Macfarlan ; Lieut D 

Campbell ; Ensign W Whyte ; Surgeon, T D Buchanan ; 76. 

61st do.— Capt G M Kerr ; Ensign M C Macgregor ; 72. 

3nd Battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Stirling. 
5th Lanark (Glasgow Eastern). — Captain J Anderson ; Lieutenant J 

Wilson; no return.-^ 21st do. — Capt J Robertson; Lieut W H 

Hill ; Ensign H R Buchanan ; Surgeon, Geo Mather ; 45. 34th 

do. Capt J C Crawford ; Lieut T Russell ; Ensign J M Wilson ; 

6S. 35th do. — Capt J K Clark ; Lieut Pt H Robertson ; Ensign 

J Robertson ; 53. 49th (Lambhill). — Lieut A Thomson ; Ensign 

J C Watson ; 28. 58th (Glasgow Eastern). — Capt Jas Thomson; 

Ldeut H Colquhoun ; Ensign R MacCallum; 67. 59th do. — 

liieut J Bankier ; Ensign P Robertson ; 60. 64th (Rutherglen.) 

— Cai)t Jas Farie ; Lieut J Matheson ; Ensign J C Matheson : 

5*9. -65th (Rutherglen). — Lieut J Fleming ; Ensign W L Dunn ; 

61. 66th. — Capt J T Henderson ; Lieut J Pattison ; Ensign D 

Stewaj*t ; 63. 90th. — Capt James Muirhead ; Lieut J Russell ; 

30. 

Srd Battalion — Commanded by Major Rigby. 25th LRV (Glas- 
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gow) — Captain J R Miller ; Lieut D Anderson ; Ensign W E 

Jevons ; 03. 26th. — Capt. JD Napier; Lieut J Dowell ; Ensign 

H Brock ; 54. 27th.— Capt W Gilmour ; Lieut A D M'Connell; 

Ensign Jas Hosken ; 53. 40th (Parkhead) — Lieut J Whitehall ; 

Ensign John Parry ; 71 43rd (Gartsherrie) — Capt J Alexander ; 

Lieut J Campbell ; Enftign D C Warnock ; 59 48th (Airdrie) - 

Capt J Kidd ; Lieut J Rankin ; Ensign R Addie ; Assistant 

Surgeon, T Torrance ; 82 68th, 69th, 70th and 7l8t— (Clyde 

Artizans) — Capts W M Neilson ; G Thomson, and J Murdoch ; 
Lieuts W H Inglis, H Martini, and W L E McLean ; Ensigns H 
L Graham, T Barclay, W Mackay, and J C Bunten ; 251. 

Jfth Battalion — Commanded by Major A Crum Ewing. 30th 
Lanark (1st Glasgow Central) — Lieutenant K Macfie; Ensign A Mac- 

naughten ; Surgeon, R Perry ; 64 31st do (Leather Trade) — 

Capt J M*Intosh ; Lieut W Eglin ; Ensign J McGregor ; 81 

38th do (Riflerangers) — Capt Bowstead ; Lieut A Patterson; Ensign 

A Smith ; no return 45th do (1st Grocers) — Capt John Gow- 

land ; Lieut J Forbes ; Ensign John M*Culloch ; 66 46th (2nd 

Grocers)— Capt A Henderson ; Lieut J C Webster ; Ensign M 

Johnston ; 68 47th (3rd Grocers) — Capt John Mowat ; Lieut W 

Smith ; Ensign J O Munro ; 62 54th (1st Abstainers)— Capt W 

Morier ; Lieut Peter Fulton ; Ensign Wni Smith ; 50^ 76th — 

Capt Jas Wilson ; Lieut H Herzfeldt ; Ensign J Sandilands 52 ; 

84th do — Capt John Arthur ; Ensign J Thomson ; 51 86th 

(Tailors) — Captain M P Weir ; Jas Eraser ; Ensign T Humphreys ; 

68 29th (Coatbridge)— Capt T Jackson ; Lieut G J Pollock ; 

Ensign J Maxwell ; 67 32nd (Summerlee) — Capt J Neilson ; 

Lieut J Lang ; Ensign James Muir ; 61. 



FOURTH BRIGADE— SECOND DIVISION. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gartshore commanding ; Major A A Nelson, 
Major of Brigade. 

1st Battalion — Commanded by Major S Simpson. 16th Lanark- 
shire (Hamilton) — Captain J Austine ; Lieutenant H D Muirhead ; 
Ensign J Martin ; Surgeon, James Loudon, MD ; Chaplain, 

Rev. W. Robertson ; 111 42nd (Uddingstone)— Capt J Wilkie; 

Lieut J Gray ; Ensign T Scott ; 62 44th (Blan tyre)— Capt J 

Reid ; Lieu< J H Watkins ; Ensign R F Reid ; Assistant Surgeon, 

• T Downie ; 84 52nd (Hfluiilton)— Capt J Nisbet ; Lieut W 

Forrest ; Ensign E P Dykes ; 105 5Gth (Bothwell)— Capt A 

Turner ; Lieut J Bain ; Ensign DLockhart ; 61 57th (Wish»w) 

— Cap! J M Mackenzie ; Lieut J Glass ; Ensign G Shirlaw ; Assis- 
tant Surgeon, J Steele ; 88 37th (Lesmahagow) — Capt J T 

Brown ; Lieut HMossman ; Surgeon John Lindsay ; 101 55th 

(Lanark) — Capt W Bertram ; Lieut E Gilroy ; Ensign D Stodart ; 
Assistant Surgeon, A M Adams Chaplain, Rev A Macready ; 73. 
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73rd (Carluke)- Capt T Matthews ; Lieut A C Selkirk ; En- 
sign W. S Kerr ; 60. 

^iid Battalion — Commanded by Major Dawson ; Captain T 
Graham, Adjutant. 1st Dumbarton (Row) — Captain A H Dennia- 
toun ; Lieut C D Wilson ; Ensign James Honeyman •; Surgeon, A 

Macdowall ; 64 2nd do (East Kilpatrick) — Lieut J L Ewing ; 

Ensign H Kirkwood ; Surgeon, Dr McDonald; 65 3rd do (Bon- 
hill)— Capt M Gray ; Lieut T L Stillie ; Ensign E M^Intyre ; 

Assistant Surgeon, J F Cullen; Paymaster, J M^Kinlay ; 115 

4th do (Jameston)^ — Capt A O Ewing ; Lieut T Roxburgh ; IJnsign 

R Fletcher ; Surgeon J Humphreys ; 100 5t]i do — (Alexandria) 

Capt M Clark; Lieut R TurnbuU ; Ensign J J TurnbuU ; 104 

6th (Dumbarton) — Capt J Macausland ; Lieut W Paterson ; 

Hon Members, Peter Denny, R G Mitchell, and J Colquhoun ; 75 

7th (Cardross) — Nonreturn 8th (Row) — Lieut John Cabbell ; 

Ensign R B Browne ; 40 9th (Luss)— Lieut M T Martin ; 

Ensign A Macniven ; 34 10th (Kirkintilloch) — Lieut A B 

Armour ; Ensign T Brown ; 57. 

3rd Battaluyn — Commanded by Major Walker (Inspector of 
Musketry). 1st Dumfries — Captain P Dudgeon ; Lieut J Sloan ; 

Ensign H Gordon ; 65 2nd do (Thornhill)--Capt W Maxwell ; 

Lieut T Dickson ; Ensign Wra Smith ; GO 3rd do (Sanquhar) — 

Capt J Kennedy ; Lieut H D B Hyslup ; Ensign W G Macqueen ; 

53 4th do (Penpont) — Lieut R Kennedy ; Ensign G Dalziel ; 

G2 5th do (Annan)— Capt F M*Connel ; Lieut W Dobie ; 

Ensign W Roxburgh , 41 7th do (Langholm)— Capt W E Mal- 

C( dm ; Liieut Dobie ; Ensign Carlyle ; 63 8th do (Lockerbie) — 

Capt O de H Stewart ; Lieut T Stoddart ; Ensign W Wallace 

60 1st Wigtown— Capt R V Agnew ; Ensign W J M^Hafiie 

Surgeon, S Snowdon ; 25 — 2nd do (Stranraer)^— Capt D Guthrie 

Lieut A Ingram ; Ensign J M*Bryde; Surgeon, E Fleming ; 74 

3rd do (Newton Stewart)— Ensign E S Blair; 25 4th do 

(Whithorn) — Ensign James Drew ; 13. 

4th battalion — Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel the Hon W 
F Scarlett (Scots Fusilier Guards) ; Acting Major, Captain David 
Dreghorn (1st Glasgow Southern). 3rd Lanarkshire (Glasgow 
Southerly) — Lieutenant W Cochrane; Ensign W Mactear; Surgeon, 

Jas Dunlop ; 68 10th do— Capt W S Dixon ; Lieut C O'Neill ; 

Eiisigii J Richardson ; 64 14th (South-Westem) — Lieut T R 

Xerr ; Ensign R M Black ; 49 22nd do* (Southern Artizans) — 

C«pt R <^ Cogan ; Lieut E M*Kinlay; Ensign D M 'Donald ; 63 

78th (Old Guards) — No return 82nd (Abstainers, Artizans) 

Capt K Bobczynski ; Lieut J Nicol ; Ensign W Ross ; 57 

87th (Busby) — Capt Jas Hall ; Lieut W Wakefield ; Ensign .A 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Royal Scottish Archers at Edinburgh — The Volun- 
teers AS they Arrived, and the Arrangements 
MADE TO Receive them — The Order of the Royal 
Procession — The Volunteers Leave the Review 
Ground Besmeared with Dust — Contrast Between 
General Cameron and Lord Melville — Cost of 
THE Movement — The Volunteers Thanked by the 
Queen in a General Order. 

Perhaps we should have noted in our last chapter as present 
on parade, and among the earliest corps on the ground, the 
Ancient Royal Company of Scottish Archers, and Queen's 
Body Guard for Scotland. General Lord Melville, shortly 
previous commander of the forces in Scotland, and who not 
long before had brought pubhc odium on his head by an indis- 
creet speech on the "ridiculous nature" of the Volunteer move- 
ment, as one of the Ensigns-general of the corps, was in com- 
mand of the Archers, and, we have no doubt, looked on with 
altered feelings upon the proud array of 22,000 citizen-soldiers 
before him. Sir Wm. Gibson Craig and Mr W. E. Hope Vere, 
as brigadiers-general of the Royal Archers, stood upon the 
flanks of the corps ; the Duke of Buccleuch, as captain ef the 
corps, was also in the ranks. I'hese were ranged on either 
side of the Royal flag staff, in rear of the Queen's carriage. 

It will be seen from the enumeration of the troops we have 
given, that they came from all parts of Scotland— many of them 
spending several days in going and coming to meet the Queen. 
In the east and west and central parts of Scotland, the Review 
day was generally observed as a holiday, so much was the afi^r 
regarded as a great national event. From the border counties 
south the Scottish border, Newcastle, Durham and Cumber- 
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land furnished close on 2000 men. The railway companies 
were taxed to their uttermost to provide rolling stock for the 
conveyance of the general public as well as the Volunteers. 
To accommodate the latter, every conceivable shift was made 
by converting cattle trucks, horse boxes, and goods vans into 
means of conveyance. The Volunteers, in their campaign of 
patriotism, cheerfully accepted such accommodation as the rail- 
ways could provide, the. sole desire being that of appearing in 
their strength before the Queen. The citizens of Edinburgh 
were also put upon their mettle to provide accommodation for 
the friendly armed invasion, and the authorities and public 
bodies did their best to meet the emergency. The public 
schools, railway stations^^ hospitals, breweries, distilleries, 
granaries, and, in fact, every building which could be impro- 
vised into a temporary barracks for the day, was pressed into 
the service and cheerfully given up to the Volunteers. These 
were used as muster places, and as quarters for mess and 
refreshment, before and after the proceedings of the day ; and 
thither the commissariat poured in from all quarters, tons of 
bread and beef, and hogsheads of beer, while tea and coffee 
were not awanting. Most of the corps breakfasted and dined 
in these improvised military quarters. By one o'clock in the 
day, the whole troops were wending their way, by the routes of 
march, laid down, towards the Review ground, and the streets 
of Edinburgh presented a most glorious sight. There were 
four entrances to the ground — viz., by the Holyrood Gate on 
the south-west ; the Crqff-an'righ entrance, on the north-west ; 
the Meadowbank entrance, on the east ; and the Old Lofidon 
jRoad entxBXiCQ, on the north-east. By these routes, so well 
was the march of the troops arranged that, without the slightest 
confusion. Volunteer battalion after battalion, headed in most 
cases by civilian commanders, marched into the plain, advanced 
to the positions laid down for them in the plan, and wheeled 
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Steadily upon their covering points. Military parades of this 
nature generally take up, to civilian on-lookers, a great deal of 
what seems unnecessary time, and a vast amount of frantic 
gesticulation and vociferous shouting. Twenty-two thousand 
Volunteer soldiers, none of them little over a year under even 
moderate drill, and very many of them almost newly embodied, 
came into their positions without fuss or trouble, in little more 
than one hour, and stood waiting orders. Her Majesty had 
arrived in Edinburgh by the Meadowbank Station, at ten 
minutes past 8 o'clock, a.m., and was received by salutes of 
artillery from the guns in Holyrood Park and at the Castle. 
The Royal party at once proceeded to Holyrood Palace, an 
escort of the 13th Light Dragoons being in attendance. The 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen's mother, was at the time sojourn- 
ing at Cramond, near Edinburgh, and shortly after 11 
o'clock. Her Majesty drove out to Cramond on a filial visit. 
Along the route by Princes Street, Her Majesty was enthusi- 
astically cheered as she passed along. The Queen returned to 
the Palace by a quiet route about 2 o'clock, where she awaited 
the formation of the troops. About twenty minutes to 4 
o'clock, the Royal procession, amid the cheers of the spectators, 
turned the comer ot Holyrood Palace garden wall in the 
following order: — 

Detachment of 13th Light Dragoons (Troop) 

preceded by 
The Staff- Adjutant. 
Her Majesty's Aides-de-Camp. 
Officers Acting as Deputy- Adjutant-General, 
and Deputy-Quartermaster-General, with 
The Queen's Equerries in-Waiting, 
not otherwise employed. 
The Adjutant- The Quartermaster- 

General. General. 

THE SOVEREIGN 

in a carriage and four, accompanied by Her Royal Highness 
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the Duchess of Kent, H.R.H. Princess Alice, H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur. 

On the right of the carriage on horseback, rode H.R.H. the 
Prince-Consort, on the left His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the County, and Captain of the 
Body-Guard of Scottish Archers. 

A second royal carriage and four, containing H.R.H. Princess 
Helena, H.R.H. Princess Louisa, H.R.H. Prince Leopold, the 
Countess of Desart, the Lady-in Waiting, attended on either 
side on horseback by Major-General the Hon. C. Gray, 
Equerry-in-Waiting to the Queen, and Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Hon. Dudley de Ros, Equerry-in-Waiting to H.R.H. the 
Prince-Consort. 

A third royal carriage and four, containing Lady A. Bruce, 
the Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchess of Kent ; the Hon. 
Beatrice Byng, Maid of Honour to the Queen; the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment ; Lord James Murray, Equerry-in-Waiting to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent — attended on either side by Colonel the 
Hon. Sir C. Phipps, K.C.B., and Major Elphinstone, V.C., 
Royal Engineers, on horseback. 

The Lords Lieutenant of Counties to which the 

Volunteers belong, 

Mounted and in Uniform. 

Assistant Assistant 

Adj utants-General. Quartermasters-General. 

Detachments of Light Cavalry (Troops.) 

We have already described the reception Her Majesty 

received from the public and the troops, as she drove along the 

line of columns. The march past in the order we have given, 

ivas the theme of universal admiration, even among military 

men. During the greater part of it Her Majesty stood up in 

her carriage. The Scotsman of the following morning had the 
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following critical summary of the appearance of the Volun- 
teers: — " If compelled to such an invidious task as giving an 
opinion as to what county, taking population and other circum- 
stances into account, did best where all did so w^ll, we should 
perhaps be divided between the north side of the Forth and 
both sides of the Clyde. Fifeshire decidedly ' cut a dash' with 
her Mounted Rifles, her handsome Artillery, and her numerous 
infantry Rifles. But Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire — and per 
haps we should add Ayrshire — exceeded all others in number, 
were at least equal in the matter of stature, and (especially 
I^narkshire) probably was on the whole the first as to steadi- 
ness of march." 

Affcer the advance in review order, Her Majesty immediately 
left the field amid the ringing cheers of the Volunteers and 
the popubce. Calling General Wetherall to her side as she 
rode along, the Queen entered into conversation on the sub- 
ject of the display she had witnessed. After riding a short dis- 
tance the General returned and calling the commanding officers 
to the fi-ont, said he had been commanded by Her Majesty 
to express her admiration of the steadiness and precision which 
characterised the large body of Volunteers whose movements 
she had witnessed. Her Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to say that their appearance and numbers reflected the highest 
credit upon both their officers and themselves ; and further, 
that she would take an early opportunity of expressing her 
satisfaction more formally in a General Order. 

The Volunteers evacuated the Review ground in the most 
orderly and steady manner, in less than an hour after the 
Queen left:, and proceeded to their various places of rendez- 
vous. The arrangements made by Colonel M'Murdo, the 
Inspector-General of Volunteers, were thus shown to be of the 
most perfect kind. The ground was kept by the 78th High- 
landers, and the music for the march-past was supplied by the 
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bands of the 78th and 29th regiments, and that of the West 
York Rifle Militia. 

Among the Volunteers there was but one feeling of universal 
satisfaction and pride at the events of the day, while the public 
and the country generally could only view the result with 
astonishment and unbounded gratification. The day passed 
without any particularly remarkable incident, and without acci- 
dent of any kind. Perha][)s the most noteworthy fact was the 
thick encrustation of dust with which the Volunteers were 
covered as they passed before their Soviereign. The Review 
ground is pretty well trodden down, and is almost bare of 
vegetation. As the regiments began their march by slow and 
fitful progress towards the saluting base, the corps in front 
trod the soil into an immense dust-bin, from which the staur 
rose in clouds in front, and was carried rearward by the wind, 
till, what with steaming perspiration and the dusting process, 
comrades became actually unrecognisable to each other, so 
begrimmed were their &ces, while the braid and embroidery 
on the officers' uniforms became so silted up that they presented 
a plain and level surface of dirty brown. " Wipe your face," 
says one officer to another. "Never," is the reply; "the 
Queen has seen me as I am, and I'll neither in future use 
soap or brush on my person or uniform." Leaving out the 
Edinburgh contingent, few of the Volunteers on parade were 
less than eighteen to twenty-four hours under arms that day. 
After dinner, at their various headquarters, the various corps 
proceeded homewards by the conveyances they came in ; trains 
being despatched from the various stations up tfU midnight. 
In the evening there were balls and entertainments given such 
Volunteers as were not too tired to be present, while several 
country corps were entertained by their Edinburgh brethren-ih'> 
arms. 

As a contrast to the treatment which his predecessori 
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General Lord Melville^ had given the Volunteers, we may men- 
tion that General Cameron, commanding the torces in Scot- 
land, had accepted, about a couple of months before, the 
colonelcy of the 19th Lanark R.V., then a two battalion 
regiment, and to mark his sense of the value of the service, on 
the morning of the Review he, by special invitation, breakfasted 
at his private residence in Edinburgh, the whole of the officers 
of his regiment, as well as such lady friends as accompanied 
them from Glasgow. 

Up till this period the Volunteer force had not cost the 
country one ^rthing for uniform, for drill halls, sergeant 
instructors, or rifle ranges. The men were equipped in many 
cases even to their rifles, and supported themselves as Volun- 
teers either entirely out of their own pockets, or received assist- 
ance from private sources. The expenditure therefore to 
place 22,000 men from all parts oi Scotland and the Borders, — 
from far off Caithness to Newcastle-upon-Tyne — on Holyrood 
Park, not to speak of the value of the time spent, and the 
labour for the time abandoned, was no inconsiderable sacrifice 
laid upon the altar of patriotism and loyalty, and the exhibition 
of so much devotion to national interests could not fail to have 
its influence on the politics of Europe. 

The Volimteers, in the thanks of their Queen, and in the 
encouraging approbation of the War Authorities, felt fuDy 
rewarded for what they had done, and the subjoined General 
Orders were received throughout the kingdom with universal 
satisfaction by the general public, as well as the Volunteers : — 

" Horse Guards, S.W., August 10, i860. 

** The Adjutant-General has received the Queen's commands to convey 
her thanks to the several corps of Artillery and Rifle Volunteers assembled 
at Edinburgh on the 7th instant, and to assure them of the satisfaction 
and gratification with which Her Majesty beheld the magnificent spectadc 
there presented to her. 
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** Her Majesty could not see without admiration the soldier-like bear- 
ing of the different corps as they passed before her ; and she finds, in the 
high state of efficiency to which they have attained in an incredibly short 
space of time, another proof that she may at all times surely rely on the 
loyalty and patriotism of her people for the defence, in the hour of need, 
of the freedom and Integrity of the empire. 
" By order, 

"James Yorke Scarlett, AcytUarU-Qeneml," 

a 

Along with the foregoing came the following letter to the 
Lords-Lieutenant of the various counties: — 

** War Office, 13th August, i860. 

'*I have the pleasure of enclosing a General Order, in which the Adju- 
tant-General has been authorised to express Her Majesty's admiration of 
the soldier-like bearing of the Volunteers reviewed by Her Majesty at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday last, and of the high state of efficiency to which 
they have attained in an incredibly short space of time, ^nd in which Her 
Ms^esty finds another proof that she may at all times rely upon their patrio- 
tism and loyalty. 

** In communicating this document to- you, and requesting you to enclose 
copies of it to the conmianding officers of the different corps in your 
county, I avail myself of the opportunity to express to you the high gratifi- 
cation with which Her Majesty's Government have observed the rapid 
success of the Volunteer movement throughout the country, the zeal and 
public spirit which were displayed by the corps present at the late 
Keview, and the very efficient manner in which they went through the 
various movements that they were called upon to perform on that occa- 
sion. 

" I have also to convey to you the thanks of the Government for the 
assistance which you have afforded me in the raising and organisation of 
this force, and for the zeal with which you have discharged the onerous 
duties which have devolved upon you in connection with it. 

'* I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

" S. Herbert. 
*• Her Majesty's Lieutenant for the County of——.'* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Hjer Majesty's Departure from Edinburgh — ^Volun- 
teers Commended in Queen's Speech at Proroga- 
tion OF Parliament — Irregularities of Early 
Sergeant-Instructors — Responsibilities of Adju- 
tants — Officers Invited to Hythe — Recognition of 
Volunteers by Railway Companies — Permission of 
Volunteers to Shoot — ^Annual Returns — Battalion- 
isiNG the Force — Increase of the Force there- 
upon — Consolidation in London and Middlesex-^ 
Surrey — Lancashire — Edinburgh — Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire, and Forfarshire. 

Her Majesty left Edinburgh early on the following morning 
for her Highland home at Balmoral. On the 28th day oi the 
same month, Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission, 
when Her Majesty and the Government again took notice of 
the Volunteer movement In the Queen's Speech on the 
occasion, the following paragraph occurs, . " Her Majesty com- 
mands us to express to you the gratification and pride with 
which she has witnessed the rapid progress in military efficiency 
which her Volunteer forces have already made, and which is 
highly honourable to their spirit and patriotism." 

The War Office, now that the movement had really shown 
earnest and vigorous promise of permanency, began gradually 
to assume more interest in, and greater control over, the Volun- 
teers. On the ist of March, i860. Lord de Grey and Ripon, 
Under Secretary of State for War, issued a memorandum point- 
ing out that certain irregularities had been reported to the 
Horse Guards in connection with the Drill Instructors the 
Volunteers had engaged for drill purposes, and intimating to 
officers commanding corps, that these drill instructors had been 
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placed under the special charge of the Adjutants, where these 
officers were appointed, or such officer as might be acting in 
that capacity, and requiring said adjutant or officer to report 
all irregularities to the War Office, for removal or punishment 
of the offender. It was also notified that applications for Drill 
Instructors were to be made to the War Office, who would 
cause them to be furnished at the rate of one per company, and 
at a fixed remuneration which was not to be exceeded. At 
the same time, the Secretary for War pointed out that ^' it would 
be more economical, as well as consistent with the rules of 
Volunteer service, if intelligent and trustworthy members of 
their own body were selected and trained for the duties of 
sergeants." ' 

Circulars followed closely on each other ; intimating that tbe 
War Office was prepared to provide a short course of a tort- 
night's instruction in musketry at the Royal School of Musketry 
at Hyihe, according as the convenience of the school afforded. 
Many Volunteer officers took advantage of this offer, and ob- 
tained thereby certificates firom the Hythe authorities. These 
officers brought into their corps some more extensive knowledge 
of musketry than had hitherto been general even among the 
regular army. Regular officers who held certificates from Hythe, 
and some who had held appointments at the school, were not 
unfrequently sought out to form classes and impart the Hythe 
course to those Volunteer officers who could not conveniently 
afford the time, not to speak of the expense, for undergoing 
the course at Hythe. The result was a very great improve- 
ment in the management of the Volunteers, and of increased 
confidence in the officers. Notwithstanding all this zeal, the 
Government still refused to defray the expense of the Volun- 
teers on going to Hythe, or pay either for drill sergeants 
or ammunition. On the 13th June it was announced to the 
Volunteers by the War Office that the Railways had agreed to 
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recognise Volunteers in uniform and on duty, and to carry 
them at the rates laid down for soldiers in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament. No Volunteer had hitherto been permitted 
to fire in any military formation previous to authority being 
given by an inspecting officer ; but a circular dated 1 2th July 
withdrew this restriction from all Volunteer corps who had 
obtained the services of an adjutant, but the Secretary for War 
still notified to commanding officers that he held them respon- 
sible that the permission of their men to fire was judiciously 
exercised by them. On the 21st July, a War Office circular 
was issued calling the attention of commanding officers to the 
Acts 44 Geo. III. cap. 54, sees. 9, 14; and 7 Geo. IV. cap. 
58, sees. 2, 3, by which it is provided that within the first 
fourteen days in August in every year, the commanding officers 
of Volunteer corps shall render a return of the strength of his 
corps to the Secretary of State for War, to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and to the general officer commanding the 
district. 

The force was thus beginning to get into working shape, and 
those Volunteers, officers and men, who really were earnest in 
the cause, continued to work with the greatest energy to make 
themselves worthy of the position they had assumed. The 
encouragement given by the royal countenance and approval 
helped the movement forward, and the desire of the War Office 
to have the corps battalionised was universally concurred in. 
In London, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow^ and 
the large cities of the kingdom, the officers commanding corps 
began to arrange their amalgamation, chiefly into consolidated 
regiments, while the rural corps in most cases formed them- 
selves into provisional battalions. In many cases new com- 
panies were raised to complete establishments, and the Volun- 
teers still continued to increase in numbers. The returns prior 
to 1863 are neither very well classified, nor probably very 
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accurate. The War Office chiefly looked to the numerical 
strength of corps, and the reports of their inspecting officers, to 
estimate the value and efficiency of che force. There was at 
tl^is period no very precise rule as to efficiency. The Act 
accepted every man as efficient who was reported present at 
twenty-four parades, twelve of which the commanding officer 
could. make compulsory, but there was no musketry qualification 
and no specific classification. The Volunteer fever may be 
said to have reached its height about the close of i860. The 
funds of the various corps were not yet exhausted, and the 
members had not yet quite got rid of the novelty, and, perhaps, 
in not a few cases, the vanity of wearing uniform, and they 
still continued their subscriptions, more or less, to their corps' 
fiinds. The movement chiefly exemplified itself, as we have 
seen, in single company corps, but now that there were 
Colonelcies and Majorships in view, it was believed the fiinds 
of corps might be largely benefited by the donations of expec- 
tant commanders and field officers, till such time as Govern- 
ment might see fit to ease the national purse strings in favour 
ot the new force. Wealthy county gentlemen, popular noble- 
men, rich merchants, and aspiring public men were consequently 
wooed to join the service and accept the honours and respon- 
sibilities of command. The result was certainly far from un- 
satisfactory, as a class of colonels and field officers was obtained 
who in most cases did their duty well, and helped on the move^ 
ment in no small degree. 

Diinng the close of i860 and commencement of 186 1, the 
battalionising progress went on, and the force generally in- 
creased ; but, as might be expected, a large number who joined 
in the sort of panic out of which it arose, really never did much 
more than learn their facings and appear in uniform till the 
novelty had worn off. Taking the Royal Le^ee in March, and 
the Royal Reviews in London and Edinburgh in June and 

2 F 
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August, as we have given them, as a sort of general detail of 
the number of corps existing at these dates, we find a very con- 
siderable increase both in corps and men in the succeeding 
year. The aggregate strength of the force on ist April, 1860^ 
was 119,283; on same date 1861, it was 161,400; and in 
1862, 162,681. 

In these years, taking the centres of population we have 
already given as our criterion of the progress of the movement, 
we find that the City of London now presented i Engineer 
corps of 85 men, and 5 Rifle corps, viz., ist London Rifle 
Brigade, Honorary Colonel the Duke of Cambridge, Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Warde, Major W. A. Rose, 16 companies, 1217 
men. 2nd London — Major G. A. Spottiswoode, 4 companies, 
278 men. 3rd London — Major (afterward Lieut-Colonel) A. 
B. Richards, Major W. de Carteret, 12 companies, 831 men. 
4th London — Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Sykes, 8 com- 
panies, 480 men. sth London — which returns 2 companies 
and 232 men, does not seem to have been officered, but 
amalgamated into other corps. — Total, 3051. The county of 
Middlesex possessed in 186 1 2 Light Horse Corps of 2 troops 
and loi men and horses, commanded by Captain-Commandant 
Lord Truro. 3 Corps of Artillery — viz., ist Middlesex — Major 
H. Creed, 4 batteries, 233 men. 2nd Middlesex- -Captain- 
Commandant R. W. Cox, 2 batteries, 134 men. 3rd Middle- 
sex (Islington) — Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Truro, 8 batteries, 
461 men. — Total Artillery, 828 men, ist Middlesex Engineers 
— Hon. Colonel General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, Bart., Lieut.-Col. 
Macl ?od of Macleod, Major W. T. Harvey, 8 companies, 698 
men. Rifles — 2nd Administrative Battalion, consisting of 
3rd, 12th, 13th, 14th, 33rd, and 41st corps — Hon. Colonel Sir 
J. L. Lawrence, G.C.B., K.S.I., Lieut.-Col. Josiiah Wilkinson, 
Major Wilbrahan Taylor; 1 1 companies, 562 men. 5th Adminis- 
trative Battalion, consisting of 26th, and 42nd, corps — Lieut- 
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Colonel R. W. Grey, 6 companies, 427 men. 7th Administra- 
tive battalion, consisting of i6th, 24th, 30th, 43rd, 44th, and 
45th corps — Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Murray, Major W. E. 
Hilliard, 8 J companies, 614 men. ist Mx. (Victoria Rifles) — 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Duke of Wellington, 8 companies, 561 
men. 2nd So. Mx. — Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Lord 
Ranelagh, 16 companies, 1237 men. 4th Islington — Lieut- 
Colonel Lord Truro, 8 companies, 280 men. 9th West Mx. — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Radstock, 8 companies, 583 men. 
nth St. George's — Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. H. 
Lindsay, 6 companies, 440 men. 15 th London Scottish — 
Hon. Colonel Lord Clyde, G.C.B., K.S.I., Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lord Elcho, Major Sir David Baird^ Bart., 10 companies, 673 
men. i8th Mx. (Harrow) — Captain-Commandant J. C. 
Templer, 2 companies, 115 men. 19th Mx. — Lieut^Colonel 
J. P. Bathurst, Major Thomas Hughes, 10 companies, 702 
men. 20th Mx. — Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Bigge, Major Geo. 
Jos. Bowyer, 14 companies, 1041 men. 21st Civil Service — 
Hon. Colonel H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, Lieut-Colonel 
Lord Bury, 8 companies, 520 men. 22nd Queen's — Lieut- 
Colonel Commandant Earl of Grosvenor, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Majors G. Russell and H. Brougham 
Loch, 19 companies, 1503 men. 23rd Inns of Court-^Lieut- 
Colonel W. B. Brewster, 6 companies, 772 men. 28th London 
Irish — Hon. Colonel Right Hon. Lord Gough, K.P., G.C.B., 
K.S.I., Lieut€nant..Colonel the Marquis of Donegall, Major J. 
£. Vemer, 10 companies, 497 men. 29th Mx. — Hon. Colonel 
Lord Enfield, Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. Whitehead, Major J. 
Peters, 10 companies, 773 men. 32nd Mx. — Captain-Com- 
mandant the Hon. T. C. Bruce, 2 companies, 112 men. 36th 
Paddington — Major William Wood, 4 companies^ 297 men. 
37th Mx. — Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Jeakes, Major J. M. 
ConiCy 8 compaoits, 606 men. 38th Mx.*^Captain-Com- 
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mandant H. W. Phillips, 3 companies, -235 men. 39th 
Clerkenwell — Lieutenant-Colonel H. Penton, Major H. J. P. 
Woodhead, 8 companies, 83^ men. 40th Central London 
Rifle Rangers — Hon. Colonel Sir J. Yorke Scarlett^ K.C.B., 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. P. F. C. Somerset, Major the Hon. H. 
G. Campbell, 9 companies, 564 men. 46th Mx. (Westminster) 
— Lieutenant-Colonel Sir J. W. Shelley, Major th« Right Hon. 
Lord Stratheden, 8 companies, 576 men. 47th Mx. (Stan- 
more) — Captain J. H. Hulbert, i company, 68 men. 48th 
Havelock's-^Lieutenant-Colonel George Cruikshank', Major 
James £. Saunders, 8 companies, 484 men. Total Rifles in 
county of Middlesex, 14,878 — Total of all arms, 16,505 j in- 
cluding City of London, total 19,556. London and Middlesex 
returned of all arms on ist April, i860, 12,922 men, and on 
ist April, 1861, 191058, 

It will be observed that a number of small corps still remained 
isolated by themselves. All these, however, became ultimately 
absorbed, either in consolidated regiments or in admmistrative 
battalions. 

Surrey we have hitherto enumerated as part of the metropo- 
litan force. It possessed on ist April, i862, one and a half 
troops of Light Horse at Chapham — Captain Wm. Mellor ; 
84 men and horses. Artillery, ist Corps (l^mbeth Road) 
— Captain J. R. Pearce ; ^ batteries, 177 men. 2nd Corps * 
(Brixton) — Captain-Commandant F. A. Damford ; 2 batteries, 
180 men — Total Artillery, 357 men. Engineers, ist Corps 
(London) — Captain-Commandant Lewis Homblower ; 2 com- 
panies, 148 men. Rifles, ' ist Administrative Battalion, con- 
sisting of ist, 2nd, 4th, 8th, 2oth, and 26th Corps (Croydon) — 
7 companies, 542 men. 2nd Administrative Battalion, consist- 
ing of 6th, 9th, I ith, isth and i6th Corps (Walton-on-Thames)— 
Major Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart.; 65 companies, 493 men. 3rd 
Administrative Battalion, consisting of 5th, i3th^ i4tb, i/tb. 
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i8th, 22nd, and 2Sth Corps (Dorking) — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wm. Henry Gill; 7 companies, 485 men. ist Regiment 
(South London) — Hon. Colonel-General Sir Geo. Pollock, 
G.C.B., EL.S.L ; Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant J. H. Mac- 
donald ; 8 companies, 542 men. 7th Regiment (Southwark) 
— Major F. M. Beresford; 6 companies, 475 men. loth 
Corps (Bermondsey) — Captain-Commandant B. Glover; 2 com- 
panies, 1^8 men. 12th Corps (Kingston) — Major Wm. M. 
Cochrane; 4 companies, 347 men. 19th Regiment (Lambeth), 
8 companies, 376 men. 21st Corps (Battersea) — Capt J. B. 
Bumey ; i company, 103 men. 23rd Corps (Rotherhithe) — 
Captain J. Payne ; i^ companies, 144 men. 24th Corps 
(Guildford) — Captain F. G. Thynne; i company^ 91 men. 2Sth 
Corps (Epsom) ; i company, 80 men — Total Rifles in Surrey, 
ist April, 1862, 3836. Grand Total of all arms in 1862 — ^4425 ; 
1861 — 4122; i860 — 3029. 

Grand Totals in metropolitan district of London, Middle- 
sex and Surrey, of all arms, at ist April, i860 — i5>9Si; 1861 
— 23,180; 1862 — 23,981. 

We mead to continue our illustration of the movement by 
reference to the same large centres of population we have 
introduced in previous pages of this volume, and we shall now 
take as next in order upon English soil, the 

County of Lancaster. On the ist April, 1862, Lancaster 
had 2^ troops of Light Horse — viz., ist Manchester — Captain 
H. G. Bennet; consisting of 58 men and horses; and 2nd 
Liverpool — Captain L. Blundell ; 95 men and horses — Total, 

153- 
Artillbrv, 1st Administrative Brigade, consisting of ist, 

and, 6th, 7th, and 13th Corps — Hon. Colonel Wm. Brown, 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Brown; loi batteries, 650 men. 

2nd Administrative Brigade, consisting of 9th, 12th, and 17th 

Corps; 8 batteries, 501 men. 3rd Administrative Brigade, 
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consisting of 5th, i8th, 22nd, and 23rd Corps — Hon. Colonel 
R. R. Jackson ; 7 batteries, 425 men. 4th Corps — Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Bourne, Majors James Walter and George Melly ; 
8 batteries, 535 men. 8th Corps — Lieutenant- Colonel William 
Clay, Major George Swinton; 8 batteries, 452 men. loth 
Corps — Captain C. Birley; i battery, 58 men. nth Corps — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles M'lvor; 6 batteries, 367 men. 
15th Corps — Captain-Commandiint John Newborn ; 2 batteries, 
103 men. 19th Corps — Major J. Mawson; 4 batteries, 265 
men. 21st Corps — Major Thomas Birchall; 4 batteries^ 269 
men. — Total Artillery, 3625. 

Engineers, ist Liverpool — Hon. Colonel-General Sir John 
F. Burgoyne, G.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel James Newlands, 
Major J. A. Picton ; 8 companies, 64 men. 2nd Liverpool — 
Captain T. Duncan ; i company ; 97 men — Total Engineers, 
161. 

Rifles, 3rd Administrative Battalion (Burnley), consisting 
of 4th, 7th, 17th, 57th, 84th, and 87 th Corps— Hon. Colonel 
Major-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B., Lieutenant- 
ColQnel R. Munn > 7 companies, 536 men. 4th Administra- 
tive Battalion (Eccles), consisting of 46th 55th, 60th, 67th, and 
76th Corps — Lieutenant Colonel J. Dugdale; 6 companies, 
439 men. 5 th Administrative Battalion (Ulverston), consist- 
ing loth, 37th a, 37th d, 37th Cf 52nd 53rd, and 75th Corps — 
Lieut-Colonel the Marquis of Hartington, Major R. Wliittle ; 
8 companies, 570 men. 6th Adminisrative Battalion, consist- 
ing of nth, 44th, 59th, and 6ist Corps (Preston) — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Thomas George Hesketh, Bart., Major W. H. 
Goodsir; 7 companies, 523 men. ist Lancashire (Liverpool) 
— Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Chambers, Major Nath. G. P. 
Bousfield ; 10 companies, 561 men. 2nd do. (Blackburn) — 
Major John Hornby, jr. ; 4 companies, 405 men. 5th da 
(Liverpool Rifle Brigade) — Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Gkd- 
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Stone, Major R. J. Finley ; 13 J companies, 608 men. 6th do. 
(ist Manchester) — Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount de Grey and 
Wilton, Majors F. Ash ton and M. Browne-Westhead ; 13 
companies, 885 men. 8th do. (Bury) — Major J. Hutchison ; 
4 companies, 349 men. 9th do. (Warrington) — Major J. F, 
Greenall ; 4 companies, 250. 13th do. (Southport) — Captain 
E. F. Hesketh ; i company, 69 men. 15th do. (Liverpool) — 
Major Thomas Bourne; 5 companies, 297 men. 21st do. 
(Wigan) — Captain-Commandant N. Eckersley ; 2 companies, 
134 men. 22nd do. (Liverpool) — Captain-Commandant E. 
Brailsford Bright ; 2 companies, 85 men. 23rd do. (Ashton- 
under-Lyne)— Major Thomas Mellor; 4^ companies, 301 
men. 24th do. (Rochdale) — Captain-Commandant H. Fish- 
wick ; 3 companies, 253 men. 25th do. (Liverpool) — Captain 
A, M'Neile ; 2 companies, 195 men. 26th do. (Haigh) — 
Capt. J. Burrows ; 2 companies, 128 men. 27th do. (Bolton) — 
Lieut. -Colonel W. Grey; 6 companies, 420 men. 28th do. (2nd 
Manchester) — Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Deakin, W. B. Wil- 
lock ; 9 companies, 639 men. 29th do. (Lytham) — Captain 
W. E. Stevenson ; i company, 67 men. 31st do. (Oldham) — 
Captain-Commandant J. G. Blackbume; 3 companies, 221 
men. 33rd do. (Ardwick) — Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Cun- 
lifFe, Major W. W. Mawson; 6 companies, 382 men. 40th do. 
(3rd Manchester) — Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. A. Egerton, 
Major Thomas Brookes; 10 companies, 731 men. 41st do. 
(Liverpool) — Captain T. Lloyd ; i company, 63 men. 42nd 
do. (Chiidwall) — Captain-Commandant S. E. Graves; 2 com- 
panies, 125 men. 46th do. (Swinton) —Captain J. Bowers; 2 
companies, 146 men. 47th do. (St Helens) — Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. Gamble, Major James Cross ; 8 companies, 530 
men. 48th do. (Prescot)— Captain W.Driffield; i company, 
71 men. 49th do. (Newton-le-Willows) — Captain J. H. 
Birley; i company, 65 men. 5 ist do. (Liverpool) — Major 
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G. M. C. de Bentley ; 5 companies, 532 men. 5 4th do. 
(Ormskirk)— Captain W. Welsby ; i company, 59 men. 56th 
do. (Sal ford) — Major F. C. Smethurst ; 4 companies, 257 men. 
62nd do. (Clitheroe) — Captain W. Gamett ; i company, 90 
men. 64th do. (Clitheroe) — Captain-Commandant P. S. 
Bidwell ; 2 companies, 157 men. 65th do. (Rossall) — Captain 
E. F. Forsall ; i company, 70 men. 67th do. (Worsley) — i 
company, 63 men. 70th do. (Droylston) — Captain J. A. 
Lothbury; i company, 74 men. 71st do. (Liverpool) — Capt 
J. Ewing ; 2 companies, 136 men. 73rd do. (Newton) — Capt 
W. T. Blacklock ; i company, 66 men. 74th do. (Liverpool) 
— Captain G. Turner; 3 companies, 182 men. 76th do. 
— Lieutenant A. Topp ; i company, 64 men. 77 th do. 
(Widnes) — Captain J. Knight ; i company, 43 men. 78th do. 
6 companies, 656 men. • 80th do. (Liverpool) — Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. M'Corqudale, Major G. Philip, junr. ; 8 companies, 
648 men. 82nd do. (Hindley) — Lieutenant J. B. Latham ; i 
company, 75 men. 83rd do. (Knowsley) — Captain H. R. 
Whistler ; i company, 59 men. Total Rifles, 13.207. — Grand 
Total of all arms in 1862, 17,146. In 1861, the totals were 
17,961 ; in i860, 12,713. 

The City of Edinburgh has varied little from its original 
strength. On ist April, 1862, it possessed i Brigade of City 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. G. M. 
Wellwood, Major T. Bell ; 9 batteries, 564 men. i Corps of 
Engineers — Captain J. Miller, 64 men. Rifles — i Brigade — 
Queen's Own Edinburgh Rifle Brigade — Hon. Colonel the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh for the time being, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant J. Moncrieff, Lieutenant-Colonel D. 
Davidson, Major J. H. A. Macdonald; 21 companies, 1801 
men. Grand Total oi all arms in 1862, 2429 ; in 1861, 2509; 
and in i860, 3688. 

In the County of Mid-Lothian — Artillery — ist Coast 
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Brigade (Leith) — Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Gardiner Baird, 
Bait.; 8 batteries, 463 men. 2nd Corps (Leith) — Captain- 
Commandant W. E. C. Fell ; 2 batteries, 138 men. 

Rifles — ist Administrative Battalion, consisting of 2nd, 3rd, 
and 5th corps (Dalkeith) — ^j4 companies, 372 men. ist 
Regiment (Leith) — Lieutenant-Colonel D. R. Macgregor, 
Major W. Maijoribanks ; 8 companies, 449 men. 4th Corps 
(Corstorphine) — Captain W. Macfie ; i Company, 60 men. 
— Total Rifles, 881. ToUl of all arms, ist April, 1862, 1482 ; 
1861, 1646. 

Grand Total of all arms in metropolitan district of Edinburgh 
and Mid-Lothian, ist April, 1860,3688; 1861, 4155; 1862, 

391 1- 

Lanarkshire during 1861 had developed its individual 

corps into — 

Artillery — ist Administrative Brigade, consisting of ist to 
15th Corps — Lieutenant- Colonel Commandant William S. 
Stirling Crawford, Lieutenant-Colonel James Reid Stewart, 
Major William Holms ; 15 batteries, 940 men; 

Engineers — ist Corps — Captain Ronald Johnstone j i com- 
pany, 105 men. 2nd Corps — Captain John Rochead ; i com- 
pany, 66 men. Total, 171 men. 

Rifles — ist Administrative Battalion, consisting of i6th, 
42nd, 44th, 52nd, 56th, and 57th corps (Hamilton) — Lieut- 
Colonel S. Simpson; 6 companies, 496 men. 2nd Administrative 
Battalion, consisting ol 30th, 31st, 38th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 7Sth, 
84th, 86th, 88th, and 96th Corps (Glasgow)— -Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Crum Ewing; 11 companies, 813 men. 
3rd Administrative Battalion, consisting of iytk, 55th, 73rd, 
and 94th Corps (Lanark) — Major James T. Brown, 4 com 
panics, 313 men. ist Regiment (Glasgow)— Lieutenant-Col. 
Commandant Sir Archibdd Hay Campbell, Bart. ; J 6 com- 
panies, 989 men. 3rd Regiment (Glasgow) — Lieut-Colonfl 

9 o 
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David Droghom, Major William Smith Dixon ; 9 companies, 
579 men. 4th Regiment (Glasgow) — Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Tennant, Major James Fyfe Jamieson ; 10 companies, 616 
men. 5th Regiment (Glasgow) — Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Stirling, Majors J. Boag and J. Farie ; 12 companies, 783 
men. 19th Regiment (Glasgow) — Honorary Colonel Major- 
General Duncan Alexander Cameron, C.B., commanding the 
Forces in Scotland^ Lieut.-Col. John Middleton, Major Daniel 
Reid ; 15 companies, 924 men. 25th Regiment (Glasgow) — 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Rigby, Major Walter M. Neilson ; 
8 companies, 531 men. 29th Corps (Coatbridge) — Captain 
T. Jackson, junr. ; i company, 83 men. 32nd Corps (Sum- 
merlee) — Captain John Neilson; i company, 57 men. 43rd 
Corps (Gartsherrie) — Captain J. Alexander, i company, 55 men. 
48th Corps (Airdrie) — Captain J. Kidd ; i company, 71 men. 
49th Corps (Lambhill) — never completed, 3 men. 95th Corps 
(Baillieston) — Captain James Wiseman; i company, 63 men. 
97th Corps (Glasgow) — Major Archibald Keir Murray ; 4 com- 
panies — raised in September, 1861 — 254 men. Total Rifles, 
6630 men, Grand Total of all arms on ist April, 1862, 7741; 
in 1861, 7920 ; and in i860, 7455. 

Renfrewshire kad battalionised all their Rifles as under, 
but they further possessed ist, 2nd, and 3rd Corps (Greenock) 
Artillery — ist. Captain J. Scott, 78 men; 2nd, Captain R 
Blair, 56 men ; and 3rd, Captain J. Duff", 52 men. Total 
Artillery, 186 men. 

Rifles — ist Administrative Battalion, consisting of ist, 5th, 
loth, nth, and 22nd Corps (Greenock) — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart, Major D. M. Latham; 8 
companies, 602 men. 2nd Administrative Battalion, consisting 
of 3rd, 6th, 9th, 14th, 15 th, 17 th, 2oth, and 24th Corps 
(Paisley) — Lieutenant-Colonel William Miire, Major Alexander 
FuUerton; 8 companies, 651 men. 3rd Administrative Bat- 
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talion, consisting of 4th, 7th, 8th, i6th, 19th, 21st, 23rd, and 
25th Corps (Barrhead) — Lieutenant-Colonel John Graham, 
Major Alexander Crum ; 8 companies, 581 men. Total Rifles, 
1834 men. Total of all arms, ist April, 1862, 2020; 1861, 
2123; i860, 1907. 

Forfarshire. — Artillery — ist Administrative Brigade, 
consisting of ist to 4th Corps (Dundee) — Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. E. Paterson ; 6 batteries, 374 men. 

Rifles — ist Administrative Battalion, consisting of 3rd, 5th, 
7 th, and 13th corps (Montrose) — Lieutenant-Colonel T. R. 
Tailyour ; 6 companies, 621 men. 2nd Administrative Battalioni 
consisting of 2nd, 8th, 9th, nth, and 12th Corps (Forfar) — 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Kinloch ; 6 companies, 433 men. 
ist Regiment (Dundee) — Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Ogilvy, 
Bart ; 8 companies, 630 men. Total Rifles, 1684. Grand 
Total of all arms on ist April, 1862, 2058 ; 1861, 1940 ; i860, 
1680. 

The progress over the kingdom of the organization had 
reached on ist April, 1862, to the amount of 2iJ^ troops of 
Light Horse Volunteers, numbering 662 men and horses ; 386 
batteries of Artillery, numbering 24,363 men ; 45 companies of 
Engineers, numbering 2904 men; 13 companies of Mounted 
Rifles, numbering 656 horses and men ; and 1802 companies 
of Rifles, numbering 134,096 men. The Grand Totals of all 
arms were in March 1,1860, 119,2833 in 1861, 161,4003 in 1862, 
162^681. Of the Rifle Volunteers 48,796 were organised in 
86 Consolidated Regiments, and 75,535 in 134 Administrative 
Battalions. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Organization and Equipment' — ^The Service Pressed ippon 
THE Government — Colonei;. Magmurdo's Story of the 
Movement — Resume of the Act Geo. IH., 1803, ui^dbr 
WHICH the Force was Raisei>--The Forge Regulated 
B¥ Occasional War Office Orders and Circulars, 
January 186 i — ^A Code of Regiojitioi^s Issued, and a 
New System of War Office Circular Memoranda 
Adopted — ^Resume of the New Regulation& 

The early Volunteer fervour may be said to have reached its 
culminatiiag point about this period, the autumn of i860 ; but 
before we allude to the crises that impended over the move- 
ment! it may be well to consider the basis on which it was 
founded, — its organization ainl equipment, and its position as 
to drill and discipline. 

We have already shown that the Volunteer movement was 
not the creation of the Government, but the result of popular 
apprehension of danger, and the outcome of popular enthusiasm 
and patriotism. The first Inspector-General of the Force, 
Colonel (now General) Macmurdo, at a meeting at which Lord 
Enfield presided, in the beginning of. 1865, firom his own 
personal experience gave a very accurate resumb of the circum- 
stances and mode imder which the movement arose : — He said, 
*^ In 1869 I happened to be in Paris, and I was staying there 
among fiiends who had influence with the French army and the 
French press. I became aware of the most extraordinary feel- 
ings of hostihty towards this country. These feelings were not 
shown in newspaper articles — the Emperor took care of that — 
but in what is called * Society.' In Paris there existed a desire 
to go to war with this coimtry. (Hear, hear.) I was at dinner 
with one of the leading French journalists, and in the course of 
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conversation he said, ' I am sony for it, and I hope you will be 
prepared, but we shall invade y«u/ I asked what on earth we 
were going to fight about, to which he replied, * I will tell you. 
It is on account of your weakness.' I saw that the feeling was 
gaining ground in Paris, and I went to Mr Sidney Herbert, who 
was then Secretary of State for War, and told him what had 
come imder my notice, leaving him, as War Minister, to con- 
sider what steps should be taken for the defence of the country. 
But before the Government had time to consider what should 
be done, it came into the hearts of the people, themselves to 
prepare for war, and to train themselves for their country's 
defence. The people did not want the army increased, and so 
they formed themselves into that army for home defence which 
now in 1S65, has vastly increased its organization and numbers. 
I am going to Paris again on Monday, and I will pledge my 
life that 1 shall not hear a word of what I heard in 1859." 

The consequence was that Govenfinent, though not quite 
taken by surprise, had no machinery at hand by which to govern 
or direct this amazing outburst of patriotism and loyalty save 
that devised by the Government during the early part of the 
century, and dated 5th June, 1803. We have already stated 
that the Volunteer force was authorised under the Act entitled 
'* Act 44 George III., Cap. 54,'' which is described as an "Act to 
consoHdate and amend the provisions of the several Acts relat- 
ing to corps of Yeomanry and Volunteers in Great Britain \ and 
to make further regulations relating thereto." This Act is now 

supplanted by that of 21st July, 1863, cited as " The Volunteer 

« 

Act, 1863." The old Act was in some respects an anachronism, 
in so far as one of the provisions was an exemption of effective 
Yeomen and Volunteers from the hair duty, if claimed by certain 
formalities made under another Act of Parliament. The Vol- 
unteers of 1859 had certainly little interest in exemption from 
a tax upon a custom of their great-grandfathers, which they now 
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look upon as not a little ridiculous. This, however, is about 
the only benefit which seemed left to the Volunteers of 1859 
to contemplate when they offered their services as an auxiliary 
force. It may be interesting to give a short summary of this Act 
As described above, it was an Act to amend and consolidate 
former Acts, and the first three clauses protect the privileges of 
Yeomanry and Volunteers under previous Acts, and exempts 
them from serving in the Militia, paying horse duty, and hair 
powder tax. The main provisions of the Act were as follows: — 
(IV.) Effective members of Yeomanry or Volunteer corps were 
exempted from service in the Militia or other additional force, 
except such corps whose offers specified that such exemption 
would not be claimed ; or to a greater number than the estab- 
lishment. (V.) No member is effective who does not, properly 
armed and accoutred, attend at least — cavalry, 4 days, — infan- 
try, 8 days, in the course of the four months preceding each 
return, unless absent with leave, or unless returned as effective. 
(VI.) Where outfits have not been suppUed, members who have 
attended musters without them may be returned as effective. 
(VII.) Leave of absence may be granted by commanding officers 
for any period of four months, and the Volunteer on completing 
his full number of days, — Cavalry eight times, — Infantry, 
sixteen times m eight successive months, shall be entitled to 
exemption, (IX.) Commanding officers to make returns on 
the first days of April, August, and December, and (X) 
to give certificates to effectives residing in other places, 
entitling them to exemption therein. (XI.) Field officers, 
Adjutants, Yeomanry, and Volunteer Cavalry exempted 
from horse duty, and effectives exempted from the hair 
powder duty provided such exemptions shall be claimed as 
directed by 43 G., s. c. 161, entitled " An Act for Repealifigthe 
several Duties, 6-^." (XII.) No corps entitled to exemption un- 
less it has been, or was ready to be inspected. (XIII.) Volun- 
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teers in uniform exempt from tolls riding to or returning from 
exercise. (XIV.) Clerks of County meetings to transmit ,muster 
rolls to the Secretary of State, under a penalty of ;^5o. (XV.) 
Penalty of ;;^ 2 00 on Commanding Officers making false returns. 
(XVI.) When the proportions of men are fixed to serve in the 
Militia, or any additional force by the Lords Lieutenant, such 
as are exempted shall be deducted and the quotas appor- 
tioned accordingly. (XVII.) Enrolled Volunteers not to be 
exempted from the Militia ballot, and notice to be given to such 
as are chosen who shall b2 liable to serve on quitting the corps, 
or on discharge for misconduct. (XVIII.) Effectives chosen 
by ballot serving during the war, not liable to serve on the ex- 
piration thereof by reason of such ballot. (XIX.) Volunteers 
quitting one and enrolling in another corps, to have the benefit 
thereof in the latter corps, and, if chosen by ballot, to be exempt. 
(XX.) Volunteers to take the oath of allegiance. (XXI.) Adju- 
tants and others who receive constant pay, subject to the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War. Courts martial of Volunteer Officers 
cannot award punishment to life or limb, except when called out 
in case of invasion, &c. (XXII.) In case of invasion. Volun- 
teers shall assemble in terms of their service, and on neglect 
shall be deemed deserters subject to the Mutiny Act and Articles 
of War ; (XXIII) as also corps voluntarily assembling to do 
military duty. (XXIV.) His Majesty may put such corps under 
General officers, but to be led by their own officers, and no 
member shall be liable to be placed in any other regiment. 
(XXV.) No Volunteer officer shall sit on the trial of members 
ot the other forces, and contrariwise (XXVI.) Officers of the 
Volunteers rank with officers of the Regular and Militia forces 
as the juniors of their respective ranks. (XXVII.) Command- 
ing officers, when not on actual service, may discharge members 
not being officers, fof disobedience, &c., such persons remaining 
liable for arrears and fines, and delivering up the property of 
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the corps in their possession, and (XXVIII) where the regulations 
shall not provide for misconduct under arms, the commanding 
officer may disallow the day as one of attendance, and (XXIX) 
persons misconducting themselves may be ordered into custody 
for the time the corps may be under arms. (XXX.) Volunteers 
may quit their corps, except in case of invasion, (XXXI) provided 
they give fourteen days notice in writing, and shall deliver 
up this property of the corps in their possession, &c. Volunteers 
who enlist into the Army shall be considered discharged. 
(XXXII.) Persons quitting the corps, or discharged, shall be- 
come liable to serve in the Militia, and to pay the duties, &c 
(XXXIII.) Volunteers aggrieved because the commanding 
officer refuses to strike out their names, may appeal, &c. 
(XXXIV.) Directs the pay of Sergeant-Instructors to be 2/6 per 
day. (XXXV.) Act not to affect Defence Acts further than 
hereby altered. (XXXVI.) When Volunteers are assembled at 
the summons of the Lord Lieutenant, each Captain shall receive 
at the rate of two guineas per man, and when voluntarily assem- 
bled, the Treasury may order a guinea for each Volunteer, to be 
paid in like manner. Captains to account to the men for the 
money, and not draw for men not desiring it. (XXXVII.) 
Volunteers assembled on invasion to receive pay and be billeted 
as other forces, and (XXXVIII) their families shall be entitled 
to the same relief as those of Militiamen. (XXXIX.) After 
defeat of the enemy. Volunteers shall be returned to their 
respective homes, and be paid a guinea each man willing to 
receive it. (XL.) Commissioned officers disabled on service to 
be entitled to half-pay, and non-commissioned officers and 
privates to Chelsea Hospital ; and widows of officers killed to 
pensions for life. fXLI.) Adjutants and Quartermasters may 
receive half-pay if entitled to it, on taking an oath that they had 
not between specified dates, any place or emplo5rment of profit 
besides their allowance of half-pay as a reduced officer in — late 
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regiment of— save and except as Adjutant, &c. (XLII.) Com- 
manding officers may appoint places for keeping arms, &c., and 
persons to take charge of them, and the expense shall be paid 
by the county, but not to exceed an authorised sum. (XLIV.) 
Arms to be marked, and penalty of 40/ for selling arms, &c. 
(XLV.) Penalty of ;^io for buying arms, &c. (XLVI to XLIX. ) 
Assembling of Cavalry, — to be billeted the same as regular 
troops, but not subject to the Mutiny laws. Pay to be issued at rate 
of 2/ per day per man, and 1/4 per day for each horse. (L.) All 
money, arms, and property vested in the commanding otticer. 
(LI.) Justices may direct that unpaid subscriptions or fines shall 
be doubled and levied by distress. Justices may mitigate pen- 
alties. (LI I.) Similar procedure for refusal to deliver up arms, 
L^'o. (LIII.) Money paid by Receiver General to be paid out 
of first aids, and (LI V, LV) County Clerks to be rewarded tor 
their trouble. (LVI.) Rules of corps to be approved by His 
Majesty, who (LVI I) may annul them. (LVIIl.) Acceptance 
of commissions not to annul seats in Parliament. (LIX, LX, 
and LXI.) Returns, &c, varying in form to be held valid ; and 
Act may be altered or repealed. 

During the years 1859 and i860, the War Authorities con- 
tented themselves with these old time-worn enactments, but 
at the same time modified and controlled them by the issue of 
War Office Circulars and General Orders from time to time as 
they deemed they were required. Corps' rules, models of 
which had emanated from a committee in the summer of 1859, 
also helped to give a sort of binding adhesion to corps. How- 
ever, by the close of i860, and after the great displays before 
the Queen in Hyde Park and in Edinburgh and also at Liver- 
pool, and other laxge centres of population throughout the 
country, the authorities evidently felt convinced that the martial 
ardour of the people was no ebullition of mere evanescent feel^ 

ing. They began, therefore, to frame permanent njles for the 

2 If 
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conduct of the force, and a code of regulations bearing date 
** War Office, 19th January, 1861," was issued under the signa- 
ture of Earl de Grey and Ripon, under Secretary of State for 
War. This code of regulations superseded all circulars and 
orders previously issued, any alteration or modification of which 
was to be notified by circular memorandum to commanding 
officers. The Service was therefore henceforth guided by the 
Act of Parliament and the new " Regulations for the Volunteer 
Force." 

These Regulations, after — i, quoting the Act Geo. III., 
under which the Volunteers were raised, laid down, 2, the 
liabilities of the Service as — " In all cases of actual invasion, or 
the appearance of an enemy in force on the coast of Great 
Britain, or of rebellion or insurrection arising, or existing within 
the same on the appearance of an enemy in force on the coast, 
or during any invasion, Volunteer corps may be assembled for 
actual service ; and whenever they are so assembled, they will 
be liable to serve in any part of Great Britain, unless a special 
arrangement to the contrary has been sanctioned ajt the time 
of Her Majesty's acceptance of their service. 3, Members. 4, 
Enrolment. 5, Honorary members. 6, Composition of Volunteer 
Force as Light Horse, Artillery, P^.ngineers, Mounted Rifles and 
Rifles. 7, lis objects are to supplement the Regular, Militia, 
and other forces in the country. 8, Defines the strength of 
establishments for the various branches, being Light Horse, 
troop minimum 50, maximum 80 ; Artillery, battery minimum 
50, maximum 80 men ; Engineers, Company minimum 60, 
maximum 100; Mounted Rifles, Company minimum 43, maxi- 
mum 70 ; Rifles, Company minimum 60, maximum 100. 9, 
Formation of corps to be made through Lords-Lieutenant of 
counties. 10, Officers to be reckoned as eru'olled members to 
complete establishment, u, Certain details to accompany 
pflTer of service, ?2, Inspection of proposed practice grouiid< 
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13, Acceptance of same if inspecting officer's report is satis* 
factory. 14, The class who should compose Engineer corps 
are profession of engineers, masons, joiners, quarrymen, 
railway employees, &c. 16, 17, 18, 19, Formation of Artillery 
corps, and information to be sent with offer of service, &c. 
20, 21, Relates to increase ; and reduction of establishment in 
a corps falling below the minimum. 22, 23, Precedence after 
, the Militia, and different arms of the service, as follows:— r 
Light Horse, Artillery, Engineer, Mounted Rifles, Rifles. 24, 
25, County precedence determined in every arm by date on 
which the Secretary of State has received offer of service 
at the War Ofl&ce. 26, Rank of officers determined, by 
rank and date of commissions. 27, Precedence of officers 
of different corps of same rank and date of commission deter- 
mined by relative precedence of their respective corps. 28, Of 
officers of one *corps bearing same rank and date by the order 
they appear in the Army List. 29, 30, 31, numbering and 
special designations and alteration of numbers of corps. 30, 
Officers appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 31, who submits 
them^for the Queen's approval. 32 to 35, Resignation submitted 
to the Queen by Lord-Lieutenant through the Secretary of State. 
36, Commissions only vacated by promotion, resignation, de- 
privation, or death. 37, Fees or commission to clerks of lieu- 
tenancy, ;^2 2S, or a field officer, and J[^\ is on all other 
ranks. 38, Notification of appointments in London Gazette. 
39, Officer on full pay of Her Majesty's Army or Navy not eli- 
gible for other than honorary commissions. 40, Two substan- 
tive commissions cannot be held in the force. 41, In case of 
two corps being raised by one person, he may be commissioned 
to command both, but on actual service he must resign one of 
them. 42, Captains commanding more than one company to 
bear the title of Captain -Commandant. 43, Quartermasters and 
paymasters not allowed, but supernumerary lieutenants might 
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be a^jpointed for the duties. 44, Officers holding ist class cer* 
tificate from the School of Musketry might be appointed as 
musketty instructors. 45, An officer not holding 1st class cer- 
tificate could only be appointed as actifig instructor, and did 
not require to be submitted to the Secretary of State. 46, 
Honorary colonels. 47, Honorary chaplains. 48 and 49, 
Honorary assistant surgeons and honorary veterinary surgeons 
might be appointed, but under no contingency could these 
appointments carry pay. 5b, Honorary commissions give no 
precedency. 51, All substantive officers must be effective unless 
for special reasons. 52, Non-commissioned officers, and 53, 
lance rank appointed by commanding officers. 54, The same 
may be reduced by commanding officers after the investigation 
of a Court of Enquiry. 55, No person can be enrolled under 
17 years of age, nor, 56, any pensioner without consent of 
Secretary of State, 57, and apprentices not without consent of 
their master. 58 and 59, An effective must haVe taken the 
oath of allegiance, attended the authorised drills properly 
equipped unless absent on leave or from sickness. 60, Drills 
need not be on consecutive days — one half must be musters of 
the whole corps. 61, All not conforming to conditions to be 
reckoned non-effectives. 62, Supernumeraries beyond the 
maximum not to be enrolled without special authority, and they 
are not entitled to exemptions. 63, Honorary members are 
not included in muster roll, nor permitted to interfere with 
military duties, but are permitted to wear the uniform. 64, 
Authorises rules for corps when not on actual service, but these 
to have Her Majesty's approval. 65, Certification of rules by 
Secretary of State. 66, Defines nature and duties ot Courts ul 
I^nquiry — these have no power to administer an oath, and must 
be appointed by Lord Lieutenant. 67 to %2>^ Administrative 
organisation into regiments, brigades, or battalions, with the 
object to secure uniformity of drill, and to have the advantagt:b 
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of an adjutant, but not to interfere with the individuality of the 
several corps, who can only be brought together by their own 
consent. 69, 70, Proposals for siich unions to be made 
through the Lord Lieutenant, and the union to be with refer- 
ence to locality. 7 1, Allows a major and adjutant to four com- 
panies^-a lieutenant-colonel and adjutant for not less than six 
companies —a lieutenant- colonel, major, and adjutant for not 
less than eight companies — ^and a lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 
and an adjutant for not less than twelve companies. 72, Such 
battalions are numbered according to dates of promotion, and, 
73, Headquarters are assigned them in addition to- those of the 
separate corps. 74, Restriction of four company combinations. 
75, To adjutancy of such corps. 76, Corps of adjoining 
counties may unite. 77, Field officer commanding such corps 
to have general charge of drill and discipline of the whole body, 
will inspect each corps and be responsible for uniformity of 
drill, and corps cannot meet together without his permission. 
He will be in command of any drill of any of the corps at 
which he may be present ; when such corps meet together for 
drill, the senior officer present commands. 79, Provides for 
absence of field officer commanding. 80, Allows a field officer 
to hold at the same time command of an individual corps. 81, 
82, Tenure of commissions in such corps. 83, An adminis- 
trative battalion cannot have rules distinct from those of its 
several corps. 84 to 86, Attachment to other corps, and mode 
of application. 87 to 94, Force not to assemble to the extent 
of a brigade for drill or review, without permission from the 
Secretary of State for War, through the Lords-Lieutenant oi 
Counties. No War Office sanction is required, 90, For keep- 
ing the ground for another battalion. The command of a 
brigade while at drill will devolve upon the senior ofiicer. At 
shooting matches also the senior officer takes command, and is 
responsible for the discipline and order, without interfering with 
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the arrangenienU of the meeting. 96 to 99, Choice of utiiforiil 
allowed each corps, subject to approval of lord Lieutenant. 
Uniformity recommended in each county, and the Dress Regu- 
lations of the Army to be followed as far as applicable. Every 
Volunteer should be provided with a kit, model knapsack, Ac, 
being deposited at Pimlico. Pouches should carry 60 rounds. 
100, 1 01, Officers and sergeants alone permitted to wear side 
arms when off duty, and neither standards nor colours allowed 
to any corps. 102 to 112, Refers to supply of arms gratuit- 
ously to enrolled members, if notified to Secretary of State that 
proper arrangements have been made for their custody. Arms 
to be marked, and the commanding officer held responsible for 
their good condition, tear and wear excepted. 113 to 121, 
States the proportion of ammunition, reckoned from ist April 
each year, allowed to Volunteer corps of the several arms — 
viz., Light Horse, for every enrolled member, gratis, 1st year — 
70 ball, 10 blank, and 98 caps, allowed to purchase 50 ball, 35 
caps; after ist year, gratis — 50 ball, 55 caps — to purchase 70 
ball, 7 7 caps , Artillery — for guns per battery, gratis, 80 shot 
and 20 shell For small arms for every effective, ist year, 
gratis, 70 ball, 10 blank, 98 caps^ — to purchase 50 ball, 55 
caps ; after ist year, gratis — 50 ball, 53 caps — to purchase 70 
ball, 7 7 caps. Engineer and Rifles, for every enrolled member, 
isi yGax, gratis — no ball, 20 blank, 163 caps — to purchase, 
including 20 rounds for prize shooting, no ball, 100 blank, 
231 caps; after ist ycax, gratis — 90 ball, 60- blank, 165 caps — 
to purchase, including 20 rounds for prize shooting, 130 ball, 
60 blank, 209 caps. Artillery were allowed over and above a 
sum not exceeding ;^7 13s, to purchase floating targets, or jQ 2 
los for a land target in place of a floating one. Certain articles 
of musketry instruction were supplied by Government gratis, 
and others, as well as books were paid by the corps. 125, 126, 
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Issue of guns, and assistance to construct batteries, but the site 
to be whoU)' provided by the corps. 

Adjutants appointed under the Queen's commission, 127 to 
146, on recommendation of Lord Lieutenant. No officer 
eligible over 50 years of age. Qualifications for an adjutant 
— Light Horse, Four years' service in the Imperial or Indian 
Armies. Artillery, Two years as an officer, or eight as a non- 
commissioned officer in the Royal, Indian,or Marine Artillery; or 
five years as an officer in the embodied Artillery Militia ; or 
four yeais in the embodied Artillery Militia, together with not 
less than two years in the Imperial or Indian Army or the Em- 
bodied Infantry Militia. In the Eftgineers, Two years as an 
officer, or eight years as a non-commissioned officer in the 
Royal Engineers, Engineers of the Indian Army or that of the 
East India Company ; or two years as an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, Artillery of the Indian Army or that of the East India 
Company. Mounted Rifle and Rifles^ Four years in the 
Imperial or Indian Armies, or that of the East India Company, 
Royal Marines, or Embodied Militia; or three years' such 
service in case of any candidate in possession of a ist class 
certificate from the School of Musketry. Every candidate had 
to pass an examination, and to make the following declaration: 
— " I do hereby declare upon my honour as an officer and a 
gentleman, that in order to obtain the appointment of an adju- 
tant in the , I have not given, paid, received or pro- 
mised, and that I do not believe that any one for me has given, 
paid, received, or promised, directly or indirectly, any recom- 
pense, reward, or gratuity, to any person or persons whatever. 
"Witness (CD.) Signed" (A. B.) 

Frequent alterations have from time to time been made on 
the qualifications for the office, and also upon the oath. Not- 
withstanding the above declaration, it was no secret that very 

handsoroe sums came to outgoing adjutants, varying from one 
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to two thousand pounds. In the Army, notwithstanding a 
similar declaration as to over regulation price, over regulation 
price was the rule, and the officers under the purchase system 
days seemed to consider the declaration a farce, because they 
knew the authorities were well aware of the over-purchase 
transaction, and the anomaly crept into the Volunteer force of 
purcliase^ the original appointments as a matter of course being 
gratis. Some officers made a good thing of it by getting 
appointed to adjutancies, and then selling out, and by influence 
obtaniing other gratis appointments, which, as matters existed, 
they could again exchange for ready cash. The salve for the 
conscience in these transactions was that the money was not 
paid for the actual appointment, but the incoming officer find- 
ing that he might require a set of horse furniture, or even the 
indispensable necessity of a pair of spurs, received a hint that 
these were at his service for a specified sum, and so down came 
a cheque, trom some anonymous quarter or another, for a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred pounds, and the retiring adjutant was 
so much the richer — less the old saddlery or the rusted spurs, 
which became the property of the incomer. 

Adjutants were not permitted to hold other appointments. 
The pay was 8s a-day, 2s a-day for the keep of a horse; and, to 
cover contingent expenses and correspondence with the War 
Office, ;£'4 per annum, for every company in the battalion. 
Over and above this, adjutants of administrative regiments had 
2S a-day in lieu of travelling expenses, where the headquarters 
were more than five miles from those of one of the corps be- 
longing to the battalion. An adjutant was not allowed to hold 
a regimental commission, nor was he permitted, in virtue of his 
superior rank, to take command of Volunteers when an officer 
of the corps was present He was also subject to the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War. His duties were to carry on the 
instruction of the corps and ^itt^pd to its military duties, but 
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he was *iot to take part in its non-military or financial affairs. 
He had to keep a diary, which was forwarded to the War 
Office on the 1st of every month, showing how he had been 
employed- Retired pay was allowed per diem, as under —15 
years' service, 5 of which as a Volunteer^ adjutant, 3s; 20 years, 
7 as an adjutant, 4s; 25 years, 10 as adjutant, 5s; 30 years, 15 
as adjutant, 6s; but such pay was only to bfe granted to those who, 
through age or infirmity, become unfit for their duties, or whose 
services may cease to be required, no claim for retired pay 
being allowed if the applicant held any office of profit under 
Government. 147 to 170, Defined the qualifications, appoint- 
ments, and pay of sergeant instructors from the Militia or Line. 
They were specially under the supervision of the adjutant, and 
were under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War. 

171 to 179, Provided for instruction at the School of 
Musketry at Hythe. The course extended over 15 days. 
Volunteers paid all their personal expense, but nothing was 
charged for instruction or ammunition. Rifle ranges to extend 
from at least 200 to a maximum of 300 yards. No corps with- 
out duly appointed adjutants, were permitted to fire blank or 
ball in military formation, without the sanction of the Assistant 
Inspector of the Division. Badges for good shooting were also 
established. The qualification to wear these badges have been 
frequently altered, but they originally were — ^a Volunteer who 
obtained the greatest number over 15 points in the 2nd class, 
when the available range was only 300 yards, might wear upon 
the sleeve above the cuff, a rifle embroidered horizontally. 
When the range was between 350 and 600 yards, the Volunteer 
who obtained the greatest number over 12 in the 2nd class, 
might wear a similar rifle with a star above it. When the 
range available was 900 yards, the Volunteer who made 7 
points and upwards in the ist class, might wear a similar rifle 

with two stars above it, When the range wasbetw.-u 650 and 

91 
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900 yards, the Volunteer who obtained the greatest number .of 
points above 7 in the ist class might wear a similar rifle with three 
stars above it. Cross muskets cannot be worn by a Volunteer 
except by authority of the Secretary of State for War. These 
can only be worn by Sergeant-Instructors for Musketry. 

The works to be used in conducting the instruction of Volun- 
teers were 181, Defined to be the Field Exercises and Evolu- 
tions of Infantry, Manual of Artillery Exercises, Regulations 
for the Instruction, &c., of Cavalry, a Practical Treatise on 
Field Fortification in use by the Royal Engineers, and the 
Musketry Instruction for the Army-r-in short the same books 
as used by the regular soldier. Officers might be attached to 
the Regular Forces for Instruction, 182 to 184. 

These regulations continued in operation till they were over- 
turned by the " Volunteer Act, 1863," when a new act was 
issued conformable to the revised constitution of the force. 

The Model Rules which were drawn up at first by the com- 
mittee of Volunteer officers, and which served as a basis for 
the management of corps, were embodied in an Appendix to 
these regulations, and may be summarised as follows : — 

Rule (i), quoted the Act under which the corps were raised ; 
(2), defined members as enrolled — consisting of effectives, 
non-effectives, and supernumeraries ; and honorary mem- 
bers — the latter only contributing to the funds ; (3), sub- 
scriptions due I St of the month ; (4), fixed subscriptions, which 
varied in different corps from los to JQ2 2s ; (5), commanding- 
officer to propose gentlemen to Lord-Lieutenant for commissions; 
(6), commanding-officer to appoint non-commissioned officers ; 
(7), candidates for admission to corps to be proposed by three 
gentlemen, two of whom, at least, to be members, and to be 
admitted on approval of the commanding-officer ; (8), each 
member must be provided with uniform and accoutrements of 
approved pattern ; (9), and shall be responsible for all articles 



issued to him, property of Government or corps — fair wear 
and tear excepted; (lo), defines corps' property to be all 
articles purchased out of the funds; (ii), when not on service, 
commanding officer made solely responsible for discipline, but 
may assemble a court of enquiry consisting of two officers and 
two enrolled members to investigate any irregularity. Any 
enquiry on a commissioned officer shall be composed of Volun- 
teer Officers convened under authority of the Lord Lieutenant; 
(12), commanding officer to fix time and place for parades, 
Ac. ; (13), senior officer in command shall have power to mflict 
fines, not less than as follows : — 

(14), For loading contrary to orders, or shooting out of turn, 
2s 6d. 
For discharging the rifle accidentally, 5s. 
For pointing the same, loaded or unloaded, at any person 

without orders, ss. 
The latter fine was increased in many cases to los, while 
minor offences, such as absence or lateness from parade, 
speaking in the ranks, &c., had penalties attached — the 
officers being mulcted double fines for the same offences ; 
(15), all fines to be recorded; and (16), shall be collected ist 
of every month by company sergeant, and paid to commanding 
officer; (17), provides for a committee to aid commanding 
officer in management of corps' finances ; (18), abstract of the 
accounts to be laid before the members of corps ; (19), ammu- 
tion furnished by Government, as per W.O. memo., July 1859, 
to be paid out the funds of corps, but further supplies for 
practice to be paid by members expending it ; (20), honorary 
members not to interfere in duties of corps, nor obliged to 
provide unifonn ; but (21), may use practice ground when not 
required ; and (22), shall pay a donation, or annual subscrip- 
tion, to corps, — this donation was generally j£$, and the sub- 
scription usually one guinea, but never less than that of 
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ordinary members ; (23), fixed the system of musketry in- 
struction to be that of Hythe ; and (24), suggested that every 
member should provide himself with the Volunteer Manual 
(Green Book), and a copy of the corps's rules. 

On the adaptation of these Model Rules to the views and cir- 
cumstances of the corps, they had to be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State for Her Majesty's approval, and when not found objec- 
tionable, were certified as not " disallowed by her Majesty " 
as the rules of the corps. In some corps there was a good 
deal of cutting and carving on the Model Rules, but anything 
opposed to their spirit was at once struck out, and the inno- 
vators only got their trouble for their pains. These Model 
Rules have, however, gone through many modifications since 
their promulgation, and, in fact, as discipline has advanced, 
have become more and more ignored, and a system recognised 
more in accordance with that of the army and its more effec- 
tive regulations. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

Drill and Discipline of the Early Corps — Their Class 
OF Officers, Uniforms, and Arms — Institution of 
Field Days and Sham Fights at Brighton, and in 
Scotland — Generals Scarlett, Lord Clyde, Sir 
Hope Grant, and Colonel Macmurdo's Opinions on 
their Utility. 

We now come to deal with the actual state of drill and disci- 
pline among the early Volunteer corps. Although the con- 
stitution of the Force places the appointment of officers solely 
in the hands of lords Lieutenant of counties, subject to Htr 
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Majesty's approval, the same as appointments to the Militia; 
yet. as the Volunteer force was not called into existence by the 
Government, but was the spontaneous forth-putting of the 
people themselves, offers of service were, as a rule, accompanied 
by lists of officers elect. The modef in which these offers of 
service were made was various. In certain districts some 
leading person talked the matter over, a meeting of the likely 
inhabitants was called, when, if the feeling was in favour of the 
movement, lists were got up and subscribed by the persons willing 
to become Volunteers. When these lists reached the minimum 
of sixty or the maximum of one hundred, they formed the basis 
of a single company corps, which carried an establishment of a 
Captain, a Lieutenant, and an Ensign, and not unfrequently 
also a Surgeon, and a Chaplain, as commissioned officers ; as 
non-commissioned officers, a Colour-Sergeant, four Sergeants, 
four Corporals, and four Lance-Corporals. These appointments 
were not unfrequently keenly canvassed, and candidates were 
supported each by their separate partizans, and meetings were 
held of the proposed corps for filling them up by vote, after which 
the successful candidates' names were forwarded with the lists 
of Volunteers, as nominations for commissions. The non- 
commissioned officers are, by the constitution of the service, 
appointed by the commanding officer, but the votes of their 
comrades ruled alike in these formation days the appointments 
of commissioned and non-commissioned officers. Corps, again, 
in some instances, were got up by gentlemen who desired the 
command. These generally were county gentlemen, masters 
employing a large number of hands in factories, and the like ; 
and these may have been said to have been either self-elec ted 
or self-nominated ; or they nominated their sons, their relatives, 
or their managers to the important posts; and' generally these 
paid very sweetly for their commissions, by contributing largely 
to the funds for the formation and equipment of their corps. 
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Trades and professions also vied with each other in getting up 
and equipping Volunteer corps, and large subscriptions were 
in many cases obtained for the purpose. Not unfrequeutly the 
funds were largely enhanced by the liberal contributions of 
tlie candidates for military titles and martial honours. It is 
quite evident that Volunteer bodies got up under such a system 
could not at first become well organised tor miUtary purposes. 
The contests for honours and titles had the usual results of all 
such contests, and corps were liable to be divided into parti- 
zans. The members were expected, originally, to contribute 
towards their uniforms and the expenses of their corps, and, at 
the beginning they even had to supply their rifles. Each, 
therefore, claimed to have a say in the management of 
affairs. The result was a very great difficulty to draw 
the line between what was military and what was civil, 
and therefore discipline was in abeyance, and Jack, in many 
cases, considered himself as good as his master. No doubt 
Volunteers with well constituted minds acknowledged that the 
gentlemen they had voted over them, as officers, were entitled 
to their respect and homage as ruled and ordained in matters 
military. The difficulty, however, was not always with the 
rank amd file, for many of the officers considered their duty well 
done when they obtained their coveted titles and put their 
money down to clothe and equip, or assist in doing so, their 
comrades. These commanding officers appeared at parades 
chiefly as ornamental members, trusting solely to some old 
pensioner, whom they had hired at a weekly wage, to make 
soldiers of their men. Everythmg connected with the move- 
ment was matter for discussion and debate. In these elective 
corps, the Captain or senior officer was simply the chairman, 
but, sometimes intermixing the military with the civilian 
element, he thereby created amazement and astonishment 
among his comrades. Under such an organization, discipline 
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could neither be instituted nor maintained, and the Volunteers 
weie regarded by most people as a sort of raw material in arms 
«^hich might be manufactured and polished for service, if 
yanted; but few believed that it was, even then, the real 
lucleus of a great movement which should eventuate in an 
luxiliary army of vast proportions and creditable efficiency. Of 
lourse much took place which, to the military mind, seemed 
ixtraofdinary vagaries both in dress and conduct. The Volun- 
eers, when they acquired their uniforAis, swaggered about the 
treets with them everywhere. At dinner parties the hostess 
esired to have the presence of officers of the new force, and 
ley had to discard their sombre evening costume, and turn out 
I their martial gear. All ranks were the same, and discipline 
as hardly thought of in the abounding energy to increase 
umbers and raise funds for their equipment. There was 
terally no discipline more than that which niight rule any club 
• society bound together by a few lules, with a chairman, 
cretary, treasurer, and committee. In fact there were not a 
w social reformers who had heard of army reform and be- 
ived they were about to revolutionize all things "military, and 
ow to the astonished Regulars how purchase might be 
olished, confraternity established between officers and men, 
d how the Volunteer might even find the typical marsliaPs 
ton in his cartouche box, for knapsack, as yet, he has none, 
corroboration of our statement, an observer* of this period, 
scribing the movement, says, " Corps of men were enrolled 
m large firms, from public schools and colleges, from 
tories and warehouses — all classes of employment in fact ; 
cers were admitted without regard to ability or, fitness for 
ir commissions, from their position as capitalists, as men of 



The Volunteer Service, by Charles Harding, F.R,S.L., Captain, 19th 
rey II.V,, London, 1870, 
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stamp, or employers of the labourers enrolled among the men. 
Officers were also appointed from among tradesmen, orators at 
vestry meetings and others, with whom personal interest was 
more important than were qualifications for the position. They 
were all sizes and shapes — short and tall, wiry and corpulent. 
There were beardless captains and white headed ensigns, and 
there were wonderful eccentricities in hair, in beards, and in 
uniforms. In them we missed all the smartness and style 
which characterises tjie officers of the regular army. Govern- 
ment, while willing to assist to develop the feeling animating 
the nation, was not prepared, however, with any plan by which 
to utilize the incongruous hordes who placed their services at 
its feet. It did at last what it thought best. It recognised 
drills under army sergeants. It patronized parades and re- 
views. It gave them army officers as adjutants, and started them 
with a little money with which to plod along." 

In the matter of uniform, the desire was strong to be as un- 
jike the real soldier as possible. The rank and file of the army 
was in the very worst savour in society. They were considered, 
and to a great extent they were, the offscourings of our large 
cities and the basest of the population. Scarlet, as a material 
for clothing, was regarded by the Volunteers, generally, with 
about as much equanimity as it is said to rouse in a bull. The 
very cut of the clothes had to be adapted to the soldier civilian 
mind, and in place of the coat being cut short and smart, had 
to be lengthened into a surtout reaching almost to the knees. 
The fact was painfully evident the Volunteers were afraid they 
should be mistaken for soldiers. Yet amid a very few extrava- 
gances of dress, the majority of the early Volunteers, in all the 
shades of gray they chose, were generally a well dressed and 
soldierly looking set of men. The cap was all but the universal 
head dress. We have been speaking chiefly of the uniforms 
of the Infantry branch. The Artillery, perhaps owing to their 
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inga little later in the field when the movement was more 
Ltured, almost universally followed the dress and equipment 
the regular service, as did also the few Engineer corps which 
ung up. The belt equipment of the Infantry was generally 
.t of the rifle regiments, cartouche box slung over the 
; shoulder, with waist belt, cartridge box and bayonet frog, 
lerally of patent or enamelled leather. The Artillery and 
Engineers followed their respective services, with the ex" 
ition that their white belts were of patent or enamelled 
then 

The arms with which the Rifle corps equipped themselves 
e the short Enfield and sword bayonet, the same as used in 
Rifle Regiments of the Line ; but when Government sup- 
d the arms they were of the long Enfield pattern and ordi- 
^ bayonet, the sergeants having the short weapon and sword 
onet. The Artillery were at first supplied with old smooth 
)ines, which were latterly replaced by rifled arms ; and the 
jineers were furnished with an excellent weapon in the 
caster oval-bored rifle, and sword bayonet. In 187 1, the 
2 Volunteers were supplied with the Snider breech-loading 
, and subsequently both Artillery and Engineers have had 
breech-loader supplied, in the latter service a grooved rifle 
g given instead of the Lancaster. 

s to drill, the Volunteers were first presented with the 

11 Sixpenny Military Primer* to which we have referred in 

er chapters, but since they stepped out of the Green Book, 

was called, and took to the Red Book, their training has 

the same, as regards drill, as that of the regular Army. From 

to the present date, 1878, no fewer than six revisals of 

Led Book have taken place, comprising a complete revolution 

e Field Exercises and tactics of the British Army. These 



Artillery [or Rifle] Volunteer Manual, 1859. 

2 K 
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various editions or revisals bear dates 1859, 1862, 1867, 1870, 
1874 and 1877, and in these developments of drill the Volun- 
teers have had a fair share of credit.* 

Having gained some competency at company and battalion 
drill, the Volunters, officers and men, worked hard to obtain 
some further military acquirements. The appearances which 
had been made in London and in Edinburgh before the 
Queen, and in the large mass parades in Lancashire and else- 
where, were so encouraging in all respects, that they became 
desirous to have more extensive military experience. The 
result was that large district reviews and sham fights were en- 
couraged, undpr the auspices of the commanding officers^ and 
with the sanction of the War Authorities, who appointed com- 
petent general officers of the Army either to take command or 
report on the tactical manoeuvres of the Volunteers. The 
great Brighton Easter Monday Reviews were established in 
1861, mainly through the energetic action of Lord Ranelagh 
and the officers commanding Metropolitan Volunteer Corps. 
On that occasion the manoeuvres, which included a sham 
fight, were organised and directed entirely by Volunteer officers. 
The Horse Guards, however, sent down General Scarlett to 
watch the proceedings, and in the report he made to the War 
Authorities, he gave the Volunteers the highest commendation. 
In the year following, the Review and Sham Fight again took 
place at Brighton on Easter Monday, Lord Clyde being in 
command, when the Volunteers once more drew forth com- 



* General Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the Nineteenth Century^ for March, 
1878, pays the Volunteers the following compliment, ** It was the Volun- 
teer movement which popularised the Army and everything beloi^ng to 
it. . . . To it the Arniy especially owes a debt of gratitude for many 
reforms in drill, brought about through the persistent advocacy of its mem« 
bers, who have specially devoted themselves to that particular subject" 
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nendation for their behaviour under arms. Thus year after 
^ear the Metropolitan Volunteers devoted their great annual 
pring holiday to the long journey to Brighton and back, in 
•rder to take pleasure in the fatiguing manoeuvres of a general 
eld day. No doubt there were many drawbacks to instruction 
nd discipline under such circumstances as those in which the 
ivilian troops were conveyed to and marshalled on the field; but, 
ndoubtedly the balanqie of advantage was largely in favour oi 
le Volunteer cause. General officers of the Regular Army 
ere permitted, in consequence, to accustom themselves to 
leetand handle larger bodies oif troops than our meagre Army 
3uld afford concentrated on any given spot. Our Railway 
Companies and their officials were permitted opportunities 
) gain experience in the conveyance of large bodies of troops, 
umbering seldom less than 20,000 men, which might stand 
lem in good stead should the emergency for sudden trans- 
Drt arise. 

Throughout the country a similar spirit was evoked, and in 
le North some great annual field days were also instituted, 
he sham fights of the West of Scotland, especially after those 
■ the Metropolis, were perhaps on the completest scale. On 
le 28th September, 1861, a Volunteer army of upwards of 
500 men mustered within the demesne of PoUok — the seat 
Sir John Maxwell, Bart., situated about three miles from 
lasgow, for a grand field day. The attacking force was made 
} of a brigade of Cavalry, commanded by Lieut -Colonel 
lark of the Scots Greys, and comprised a detachment of the 
:ots Greys, under command of Captain McNeill ; the Glas- 
)w Queen's own Yeomanry Cavalry Regiment, under Major 
amilton ; and three brigades of Infantry, the first of which 
insisted of the 76th regiment of the Line under com- 
and of Major T. W. Cator, and three battalions of 
enfrewshire Rifle Volunteers^ commanded respectively by 
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Lieut. -Colonel Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., of Ardgowan, 
Lieut-Colonel Wm. Mure of Caldwell, and Lieut. -Colonel 
John Graham of Fereneze. Brigadier, Lieut-Colonel Smyth, 
C.B., 76th Regiment. The second Brigade was under com- 
mand of Colonel Darby Griffith of the Scots Greys, and con- 
sisted of three battalions of 3rd, 4th, and 5 th Lanarkshire 
Rifle Volunteers, under their respective commanders, viz., 
Lieut -Colonel D. Dreghom, Major J. F. Jamieson, and Lieut- 
Colonel W. Stirling. The third Brigade was commanded by 
Colonel Nugent of the 22nd Depot Battalion, and consisted of 
three administrative battalions of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire 
Rifles, commanded (ist) by Lieut -Colonel Samuel Simpson, 
(2nd) by Lieut. -Colonel A. C. Ewing, and (6th) by Major W. 
Montgomery Neilson. 

The defending force consisted of a brigade of Artillery and 
Engineers, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Morris, of the Royal 
Artillery; the Artillery being from Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire and Dumbartonshire, under command of Lieut - 
Colonel W. Stirling Crawfurd and Major J. R. Stewart; and 
the Engineers under Captain Ronald Johnstone. The fourth 
Brigade was under command of Lieut.-Colonel F. Carey, 26tli 
regiment of the Line (Oameronians), and consisted of the ist 
Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteer Regiment, 2 battalions, com- 
manded by Lieut. -Colonel Sir Archibald Hay Campbell, Bart, 
of Garscube, and Major Professor Macquorne Rankine ; and 
the 19th Lanarkshire- Rifle Volunteers, 2 battalions, com- 
manded by Lieut-Colonel John Middleton and Major Daniel 
Reid. 

The whole Force was under command of Major-General Sir 
Hope Grant, K.C.B., while Assistant Adjutant General Sir 
John Douglas, K.C.B., was with the attacking force. The 
defending force was under the direction of Colonel P. Maclean, 
pf the Royal Artillery. QP this occasion the Engineers threw 
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pontoon bridge across the river White Cart, which runs 
hrough the Pollok grounds, over which the defending force 
larched into their position, and by which they retired on being 
riven back, their Artillery playing upon the enemy from the 
pposite bank. The troops throughout drew forth en- 
omiums everywhere. Sir John Douglas, at the close of the 
roceedings, called the commanders of brigades to the front 
id said that he had been requested by Sir Hope Grant to ask 
lem to tell the officers and men under them that he had 
ever seen a finer body of men, or men more fit for their work, 
r who knew better what they were doing, than the troops who 
id passed him that day. If they would only pay great atten- 
on to discipline, he was satisfied they would turn out as fine 
1 army as the regulars. On the morning following the news- 
ipers said — " The day will long be remembered in the West, 
passed over so as to leave just cause for exultation." The 
ily drawback to the occasion was the ill recompense Sir John 
axwell received for his generosity and public spirit, in the 
ughs from Glasgow, Paisley, Barrhead and the surrounding 
strict, breaking down his fences and destroying some of the 
lest old trees upon the estate, in their reckless anxiety to get 
the front, and even to impede the movements of the troops. 
In the following year, 9th August, 1862, Colonel Macmurdo, 
B., the Inspector General of the Volunteer forces, came 
•wn from the War Office and commanded on a similar occa- 
)n on the heights ot Fereneze, the property of Lieut. -Colonel 
hn Graham. On this occasion the troops were drawn as 
fore from the counties of the West of Scotland, and 
imbered close on 6000. The attacking force consisted of 
ree Infantry brigades ; the first being composed of a ddtach- 
jnt of Artillery, ist, 2nd, and 3rd Renfrewshire, and 3rd 
narkshire Rifles, commanded by Lieut-Colonel Sir Michael 
^w Stewart, Bart., R.R,V. ; the second Infantry Brigade 
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consisting of ist, 2 battalions, 5th and 25th Lanarkshire Rifles, 
commanded by Sir Archd. Hay Campbell, Bart., ist L.R. V.; 
the third Infantry Bngade consisting of 19th, ist and 2nd Ad- 
Batts., and 4th Lanarkshire Rifles, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant John Middleton, 19th L.R.V. 

The defending force was under command of Colonel 
Maclean, R.A., Inspector of Volunteer Artillery in Scotland, 
and consisted of one Brigade made up of the Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire Artillery and the Lanarkshire Engineers, to the 
number of 1238. There were no Cavalry and no regular 
troops present on this occasion, but a couple of field guns were 
well worked by the Lanarkshire Artillery. After the march 
past. 

Colonel Macmurdo called the commanders of brigades to 
the front, and delivered his judgment on the conduct of the 
Volunteers as follows: — Addressing Colonel Maclean, he said — 
" Well, I think you have fought us well to-day. Then addressing 
the other gentleman, he continued — I have called the mounted 
officers of this force together at this time because when n^- 
ments get into brigades it very much depends upon the mounted 
officers — ^upon brigadiers and their staff — ^whether the move- 
ments of the day will be successful or not. Brigade movements 
depend entirely upon the manner in which the points and 
alignments are taken up; and therefore I have called you 
together, gentlemen, to go over very shortly what we have done 
to-day. When you were formed in position the enemy 
occupied the heights in front, which was a very strong position. 
Considering the number of stone walls and enclosures in fix>nt» 
I conceived it best to make a demonstration with the right 
brigade against the enemy's front, and to take the other two 
brigades by a road into the valley below to turn his right The 
brigade that advanced in front was covered by a battalion of 
skirmishers, and the demonstration they made answered wdL 
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le firing was exceedingly good and well sustained, and 
swered the purpose of drawing the attention of the enemy to 
1 front, while the two brigades were coming round on his 
ht flank. A little confusion was caused by one of the 
gades getting into line at the foot of the hill, but that was 
ire owing to the very difficult nature of the ground than to 
Volunteers themselves. It being exceedingly boggy, no 
ops could cross the ground; and therefore it was not 
prising, under the circumstances, that the brigade should 
e advanced up the hill with some degree of irregularity. 
; as the brigade ascended the hill in echelon of battalions 
■f recovered their composure. Of course, I took care to hold 
n back in order that they might recover their proper 
ance and position, so that by the time they arrived at the 
;t of the hill they were in very good formation. At this 
It the gallant Colonel was interrupted by several stray shots 
1 the brigades, on which he said — Now, gentlemen, I will 
speaking ; this firing is beginning, and it is one of those 
gs I abhor ; therefore, gentlemen, go back to your brigades 
stop this firing. Let every battalidn from right to left in 
ilions fire voUies in the air. I hope this firing will not be 
inued. He then resumed where he had left off, saying — 
r the enemy^s right flank was turned, the movement across 
ield in front of us was fairly done, considering the boggy 
re of the ground. But I want to point out to you, gentle- 
commanding battalions, that you must, when in brigade, 
your eyes constantly upon your respective brigadiers, hav- 
our ears at the same time open. Wherever the brigadier 
:s always keep your eye upon him, and when he receives 
der and delivers it, pass you the word, as it is the duty of 
lounted officer to pass it from one battalion to another. I 
these demonstrations will be continued from year to year, 
certainly have not the effect of steadying the troops ; 
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that ought to be done at regimental and company parades. If 
the company be well drilled the battalion will be well drilled 
also. We have to look to mounted officers of battalions for 
good working in such movements as we have had to-day. One 
meeting of this kind a year is quite sufficient to enable the 
Volunteers to understand what they would really require to do 
in a time of war. I hope this demonstration will be repeated 
next year ; and I have now to express my satisfaction at the 
progress made by the Volunteers of your battalions, and to bid 
you good evening." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Shooting as an Encouragement and also as a New Source 
OF Expense — Erection of Drill Halls and Rifle 
Ranges — Failure or Sources of Income — Meetings 
in London and throughout the Country. 

Whatever may be said of the Volunteers as to their proficiency 
at drill, in musketry they took a lead almost from the beginning. 
In this department no doubt they had a considerable amount 
of training, from i860 and onwards, from competent Instructors 
who had passed through the Hythe School ; but no doubt, also, 
a great deal of that proficiency at the target which the Volun- 
teers acquired over the Regular Service, arose from their own 
self-training at their company and regimental ranges. Many of 
the early Volunteers were men possessed of some means, and 
target exercise opened up to them a new source of recreation, 
which, fostered by prizes given by their officers, and subscrip- 
tions by themselves, even so early as the period of their history 
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f which we speak; piior to 1863, had acquired for the Service 
first-class position in shooting. 

Throughout the country, the example set the Volunteers by 
le National Rifle Association infused into the general body a 
u-tiality for rifle shooting, which not only became a most 
:hilarating recreation, but also an inducement to draw a certain 
ass of the community into the service. Prize lists were sub- 
ribed, and the encouragement of rifle competitions given at a 
ne when the Government really exacted no special form of 
iisketry efficiency from the Volunteers. Provincial rifle associa- 
ins on the model of that of Wimbledon, sprung up all over 
I country ; in Lancashire ; at York ; m the North of Scotland, 
August, i860, among the earliest of our provincial rifle meet- 
^s was that of Angus and Mearns ; at Edinburgh ; in the 
;st of Scotland ; and at Inverness and Aberdeen ; all oftering 
apting prizes, and cultivating a spirit of emulation among 
demen which has produced in the Volunteer institution the 
emost rifle shots in the world. All this, however, called for 
jh supplies of means to keep up and carry on the various 

r 

emes connected with drill and shooting. 
These developments of the movement, along with the organi- 
on of corps into battalions and regiments, introduced new 
Liirements and new forms of management, and led, in some 
)ects, to new sources of outlay. Larger means of accommo- 
on were required for drill, and regularly organized and 
ipped rifle ranges were demanded. Small corps had hardly, 
leir individual capacity, dared to aspire to the advantages 
:h these organizations were calculated to afford, and which 
Line in fact a necessity of their efficiency. Now that larger 
nizations had assumed existence, enterprising colonels took 
isel with their officers, capacious drill halls were erected, 
ivhere available, extensive exercise grounds obtained, whole 
s and parts of farms leased, and, at great private expense, 

2 L 
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rifle ranges laid out, fitted with targets and the appliances for 
rifle shooting. I'hese demands very soon began to be felt as a 
heavy and unforeseen burden upon officers, and the men having 
already begun to grumble at payment of subscriptions, in most 
corps these had to be given up, while many of the officers had 
further incurred obligations in the belief that relief would come 
from somewhere. As yet, however, the war authorities were 
hard to move, and continued to do almost nothing for the force. 
Many corps had still a residue of the funds on which they had 
been originally raised, but these were fast disappearing, and the 
sources out of which they originally came seemed all but dried 
up. Worse still, the uniforms of the men were wearing out, and 
in the matter of " unmentionables," had a very shabby appear- 
ance in many corps. Re-equipment stared the officers in the 
face ; the belts might last seven years, such was the calculation, 
but three years was the utmost the most sanguine looked to as 
the life of the " Melton " uniforms in which the troops were 
clothed. In the diflliculty, appeals were made to private 
theatricals, bazaars, balls, fancy fairs, and the like, to which the 
ladies contributed freely, and large sums of money were raised ; 
but, not to be repeated, these were but passing make-shifts to 
provide the sinews of war, and the force seemed about to col- 
lapse for want of money to carry it on. 

As we have said, the uniforms were worn out Possibly they 
had not been husbanded with the care they ought to have been.. 
If the tunics were still serviceable, they were of many colours 
in the same battalion, and the resolution for a uniform equip- 
ment in battalions quailed before an empty exchequer ; but the 
nether garments were almost universally shabby, and all but un- 
serviceable. The motley appearance of regiments became more 
lugubrious from the shabbiness of the outworn garments. The 
original sources of supply from public subscriptions, and from 
private patriotism, if not totally closed, were at least all but un* 
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reliable. Many corps disappeared before the difficulties that 
surrounded them, while small corps hastened to make common 
:ause with larger organizations : and even some large two- 
)attalion corps, in order to present as much efficiency as possible, 
educed their establishments to those of single battalions, and 
iso in the hope that funds forthcoming would thus be more 
dequate for the emergency. A dire collapse was imminent, 
fter all the patriotic fervour out of which this promising force 
ad sprung. Inspections were looked forward to with fear and 
embling by commanding officers, and inspecting officers had 
) coax and encourage the men by telling them that they wanted 
leir own presence rather than that of their clothes. This state 
* affairs alarmed not a few, because, after the glorification that 
id been raised over the military spirit of the " nation of shop- 
lepers," it was feared that the British people would become, 
:er all, the laughing-stock of Europe, because the said military 
irit was only a transitory evanescence. The War Office was 
pealed to, and no one knew well what to do. Dispirited and 
iheartened, commanding officers saw no mode of meeting 
ligations for equipment which had been calculated over so 
ny years, and feared that the country would leave them in 
I lurch. 

50 early as the close of i860 and the commencement of 
i I the approaching crises were foreseen by many, and more 
ecially in the large manufacturing districts, where a great 
portion of the enrolled Volunteers were artizans. Meetings 
e held throughout the country to rouse the flagging spirit of 
iotism in the cause, and to endeavour to move the Govern- 
It to give the matter a fair consideration. A strange notion 
sprung up that Volunteering meant being soldiers in the 
itry's behalf, the soldier providing net only his uniform but 
irmsy and giving his time in the service besides ; but the 
ment ultimately prevailed that a Volunteer had no right to 
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give more than his time, all else being found for him by the 
common country he served and defended. In London, meet- 
ings were held to consider the question, as well as in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and other large centres of population, 
and it was urged upon Government that a money grant was 
absolutely necessary to the existence of the force. As a speci- 
men of the style of agitation resorted to in behalf of the move- 
ment, we quote the following which was issued to members of 
Parliament and to the country generally : — 

THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

179 West George Street, 
Glasgow, yanuaiy^ 1861. 

Sir, 

We beg to bring under your notice the subjoined 
Resolutions, which were adopted at a Public Meeting held on 
the 9th instant, in the Merchants' Hall, Glasgow, the Lord 
Provost presiding. 

As we think the Resolutions have a material bearing on the 
the future prosperity of the Volunteer Movement throughout 
the country, we trust that you will see cause to concur in them, 
and to give the.n your support ; — and we shall be glad to re- 
ceive any suggestions you may feel inclined to make tending to 
promote the object in view. 

We are, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servants, 

PETER CLOUSTON, Lord Provost 
JOHN MIDDLETON, ) Joint 

Lieut ' Col. Commandant igth Re^ment ( Conveners, 
L(inqrkshire Rifle Volunte^s, ' 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

I. — Moved by Walter Buchanan, Esq., M.P. ; seconded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stirling, 5th Regiment Lanarkshire 
Rifle Volunteers, — 
"That this Meeting, being deeply impressed with the im- 
portance and utility of the Volunteer Movement, has seen with 
the greatest satisfaction the success which has hitherto attended 
it, the countenance it has received from Government, and the 
cordial support it has met with from all classes of the com- 
munity." 

II. — Moved by Mr Sheriff Bell; seconded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Middleton, 19th Regiment Lanarkshire Rifle 
Volunteers, — 
"That whilst the Volunceer principle is that on which the 
whole movement is based, and from which it derives its chief 
strength, this Meeting, nevertheless, entertains a very strong 
opinion that the time has now arrived when, with a view to the 
permanent efficiency of the force, measures should be adopted 
for giving it a continuous National support, of a substantial and 
liberal character, whereby the nation would, on the one hand, 
acquire a greater hold over the services of the Volunteers, and 
they, on the other, would feel themselves more entirely mixed 
up with the national interests." 

III. — Moved by Lieutenant-Colonel Dreghom, 3rd Regiment 
Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers; seconded by James Jamie- 
son, Esq., Merchant in Glasgow, — 
" That the said measures should comprehend, as of leading 
and paramount importance, an annual pecuniary grant towards 
defraying various contingent expenses which press more or less 
heavily op e^ch effective Volunteer; the said grant to be 
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allocated and distributed in such manner as Government or 
Parliament may determine. " 

IV. — Moved by Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. ; seconded by 
Lieutenant -Colonel A. Crum Ewing, of Fourth Adminis- 
trative Battalion, Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers, — 
" That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee to 
take such measures as may appear to them best for bringing the 
objects which the foregoing Resolutions contemplate under the 
notice of Parliament and Government, and generally for carry- 
ing them into effect : — Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire (the historian) ; the Lord Provost of Glasgow ; Sir 
James Campbell of Stracathro ; Walter Buchanan, Esq., M.P. ; 
Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. ; Henry Glassford Bell, Esq., 
Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire ; James Jamieson, Esq., mer- 
chant, Glasgow; Thomas Richardson, Esq., merchant, Glasgow; 
the Officers in c6mmand of the several Regiments or Battalions 
of Volunteer Rifles in the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton ; the Officer commanding the Volunteer Artillery 
in the County of Lanark ; the Officer commanding the Volun- 
teer Engineers in the County of Lanark." 

The committee appointed by he Glasgow meeting agreed 
upon no definite amount of support required, but opinions were 
collected throughout the country, and the sums suggested as 
requisite to maintain the movement varied from ;^i to J[,2 per 
head per annum. The Metropolitan officers worked the matter 
hard with Government, and invited the co-operation of the 
Volunteer officers in the provinces, and on the 23rd February, 
1 86 1, a meeting took place at the Thatched Tavern, London, 
which was attended by deputations of Volunteers from England 
and Scotland. At this meeting it was stated that the expenses 
actually required would amount, including clothing, to J^2 
3s o^d -per man. Between that period and the following year 
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an allowance was made of 4s 4^ d per man for drill instruction, 
but the balance of expense still remained a little under £2 per 
man. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Contrast between the Enthusiasm of 1859 and the Supine- 
NEss OF 1862 — Renewed Appeals to Government for 
Aid — The Secretary for War asks Information as to 
the State of Volunteer Corps from the Assistant 
Inspectors — Their Replies — A Royal Commission 
Issued, May 1862 — TheWitnesses Called, and Queries 
Issued to Volunteer Commanding Officers — Batta- 
lion Officers' Subscriptions. 

Nothing could have been more encouraging to the Volunteer 
movement throughout the country than the patronage and dis- 
tinction conferred upon it by Her Majesty at St. James's, at 
Hyde Park, and at Edinburgh, while at the same time the deep 
interest which had been on all occasions evinced by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, seemed to give hopeful 
assurance of its permanence. The difficulties therefore which 
now surrounded it for want of the wherewithal to renew and 
maintain its equipment came with exasperating chagrin upon 
those who had devoted themselves to responsible positions in 
the service. If the Government held back its assistance, the 
fears which now began to be entertained of its decline seemed 
about to be verified. If the Government remained obstinate, 
or if the force henceforth was to be confined only to those who 
possessed the means and were willing to provide their own outfit, 
and pay besides, out of their pockets all battalion expenses, then 
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indeed it was certain to leave a very small representation of the 
162,681 men it showed in the beginning of 1862. It was found, 
even at this early period, as it has been found since, that the 
humbler class of Volunteers who received their uniform and 
equipment out of corps' funds, or who only partially contributed 
to the maintenance of their corps, were far from being the worst 
drilled or least disciplined Volunteers. The difficulty of solving 
the financial question grew perplexing to all who took an inter- 

• 

est in the maintenance of the force. The panic or alarm out of 
which the movement had arisen in spring of 1859 had subsided, 
the British Snail which had drawn in its horns at the threat of 
invasion, now that the danger had passed away, put them out 
again, and crept onward in search of the fat things. The gen- 
eral public, though perhaps not quite regardless, thought it no 
business of theirs ; and the Government, influenced no doubt to 
a large extent by official jealousies in military circles, remained 
supine, and the hopeless prospect of pecuniary relief from respon- 
sibilities already incurred, or of forthcoming means for renewal 
of equipment, all appeared to the friends of the movement as 
the certain harbingers of its extinction, and the prelude of the 
passing away of the Volunteers of 1859, ^ those of former 
epochs in our national history had passed away. It was not to 
be expected that private munificence would ever flow out in 
behalf of the Volunteer cause as it had done at its commence- 
ment, when the whole people seemed to arouse themselves as 
if to avert some impending national calamity. The officers had 
grown tired of working and paying, especially where the demands 
were large, as in many cases they were, and the men who had 
supplied the whole or part of their equipment at first, were 
hardly expected to do so longer, and to be jeered at, as they too 
often were by their more supine neighbours, for whom in fact 
they were doing duty. Commanding officers looked before 
them to the miserable prospect of having no one to command ; 
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patriots felt that the collapse of the force would give encourage- 
ment to the Continental peoples to point out, after all, what a 
nation of shopkeepers we really were. Therefore the officers 
commanding Volunteers in London and throughout the country 
continued, by deputation after deputation to the War Office, to 
press upon the Government the necessity of a more thorough 
recognition of the Volunteer movement, and of doing something 
by pecuniary grant to prolong its existence. 

In the early part of 1862, the War Office exhibited some signs 
of being alive to the situation of affairs, and on the 13th January 
of that year, a letter was issued by the Inspector-General of the 
force, addressed to the Assistant Inspectors throughout the 
country, asking them to give their opinion on the condition of 
Volunteer corps in their respective divisions. I'he replies of the 
inspecting officers unanimously pointed out the difficulties in 
the way of maintaining the Volunteer force without Government 
aid. These replies contained such remarks as the following : — 
"Many of the corps are supported by the proceeds of bazaars 
and voluntary contributions in the neighbourhood." "Several 
of the first enrolled corps, which are the best drilled, require 
new clothing ; and from personal communication with the 
officers commanding these corps during my last inspections, I 
found that some were in debt, and others with their funds so 
reduced, with little or no prospect of further contributions, that 
Tt will be impossible to clothe them all. These corps, I fear^ 
will gradually decrease in numbers, and will eventually be broken 
up, unless some pecuniary assistance is granted to them." " A 
great difficulty in keeping corps together in consequence of the 
falling off of subscriptions from the county families and other 
parties not immediately connected with the Volunteers, who at 
first were willing to assist, but when a second or third subscrip- 
tion was called for, either withdrew their support altogether, or 

gave it gruoginj;];- and as a tax." " From what I could discover 
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during my tours of inspection last year, there were not through- 
out my division half a dozen corps actually with funds in hand, 
and where the captain was not a man of means, I felt very 
doubtful of their appearing in any strength this year." •* In 
most county corps the clothing has all been furnished from 
funds raised by donations of private individuals, and in no case 
have I heard of any provision being made for the renewal of 
uniforms." " No corps, so far as has been ascertained, is in a 
position to meet any part of the expense attending a renewal of 
uniform. It is considered in this section of the country most 
essential that the Volunteer force should be maintained ; but it 
is unquestionable that a renewal of uniforms would entail its 
being broken up." " From occasional inquiries, I have ascer- 
tained that many of the rural corps are very nearly in a state of 
bankruptcy." " The whole of the rural corps in this division 
are not entirely self-supporting, but in a great measure depen- 
dent upon annual subscriptions from honorary members and 
others, donations, &c., &c., for the requisite funds ; and when 
the present uniforms are worn out, there will be much difficulty 
in having them renewed, and it is to be feared there will be a 
considerable diminution in numbers in many corps in conse- 
quence," &c., &c. . rhese extracts are from the ' inspeming 
officers of all parts of the kingdom,* and could not fail to con- 
vince Sir George Comewall Lewis, then Secretary of State for 
War, for whose information the answers were got up, that the 



* The Assistaflt Inspecting Officers of this period under Colonel M'Mordo, 
the first Inspector-General of the force, numbered ten, and bore the rank ol 
Majors, and had Divisions of the country assigned to them. Those who 
sent in replies were — Major Jones, Edinburgh ; Major Roney, Swansea ; 
Major Harman» York ; Major Manners, Liverpool ; Major Dick, Birmii^- 
ham ; Major Hume, Bristol; Lieut. -Colonel Ibbetson, East Midland Di- 
vision ; Major Luard, Famham ; "and Major Young, Glasgow. Col. Moni$ 
of thf I/>wdo4 Pivision does not appear to hftvc sent in replies, 
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Representations made by the Volunteer officers were true. Tlic 
question, however, arose as to the amount of aid required, and 
the form in which it should be given, and here again the Volun- 
teer officers pressed for a money grant per man. The result 
was that at last Government yielded to the pressure, and on the 
1 6th of May following. Her Majesty issued a Royal Commission 
as under : — 

COMMISSION, 

VicroRiA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
' Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

To our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin and Councillor 
Charles Viscount Eversley, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Hamp- 
shire Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry, and one of Our Aides- 
de-Camp, with the rank of Colonel in the Yeomanry ; Our 
right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor 
Henry John Earl of Ducie, Captain of our Body-Guard of 
Yeomen of the Guard ; Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin 
Charles Stewart Viscount Hardinge, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Second Administrative Battalion of Kent Rifle Volunteers ; 
Our trusty and well-beloved Francis Weymss Charteris Douglas, 
commonly called Lord Elcho, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Fifteenth Middlesex F.ifle Volunteers ; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Samuel Baron Overstone ; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Councillor Edward Pleydell Bouverie ; Our trusty 
and well-beloved Walter Barttelot Barttelot, Esquire, Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Second Administrative Battalion of Sussex 
Rifle Volunteers ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Archibald 
Hay Campbell, Baronet, Lieutenant-Colonel in the First 
Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers ; Our trusty and well-beloved />ir 
George Augustus Wctherall, Licutenant-General of Our Force* 
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Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of ttie 
Bath ; Our trusty and well-beloved Henry E)n-e, Esquire, 
Major-General of Our Forces ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
X William Montague Scott McMurdo, Companion of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Colonel in our Army, Inspector- 
General of Volunteers, and one of Our Aides-de-Camp ; Our 
trusty and well-beloved Adam Steuart Gladstone, Esquire, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Fifth Lancashire Rifle Volunteers; 
Our trusty and well-beloved Edward William Venables Vernon 
Harcourt, Esquire, Major in the Fourth Cinque Ports Artillery 
Volunteers, greeting : 

Whereas it has been humbly represented to Us that it is 
expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue to inquire 
into the present condition of Our Volunteer Force in Great 
Britain, and into the probability of its continuance at its exist- 
ing strength, and to report whether any Measures should be 
adopted for the purpose of increasing its efficiency as an auxiliary 
Means of National Defence. 

Now know ye that We, having taken into our consideration 
the premises, do hereby nominate and appoint you, the said 
Charles Viscount Eversley, Henry John Earl of Ducie, Charles 
Stewart Viscount Hardinge, Francis Weymss Charteris Douglas, 
commonly called Lord Elcho, Samuel Baron Overstone, Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, Walter Barttelot Barttelot, Sir Archibald 
llay Campbell, Sir George Augustus Wetherall, Henry Eyre, 
William Montague Scott McMurdo, Adam Steuart Gladstone, 
and William Venables Vernon Harcourt. to inquire into these 

Matters. 

And it is our further will and pleasure that you, or any Seven 
or more of you, do obtain information touching the Matters 
aforesaid, by the examination of all Persons most competent, 
by reason of their knowledge and experience, to afford it, and 
also by calling for all Documents, Papers, or Records which 
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hiay at)t)ear to you, or any Seven or more of you, calculated to 
assist your researches and to promote the formation of a sound 
judgment on the subject, and that you, or any Seven or more 
of you, do report to Us, under your Hands and Seals, your 
several proceedings by virtue of this Our Commission, together 
with your opinions touching the several Matters hereby 
referred for your consideration. 

And We will and command, and by these presents ordain, 
that this Our Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, 
and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any Seven or more 
of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, 
and of every Matter and thing therein contained, although the 
same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And for your assistance in the due execution of these presents, 
We have made choice of Our trusty and wcll-bclovcd Thomas 
Frederick Wethercll, Esquire, to be Secretary to this Our 
Commission, and to attend you, of whose services and assistance 
We require you to avail yourselves from time to time, as 
occasion may require. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral, this Sixteenth Day ol 
May, in the year of Our Lord One thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two, and in the Twenty-fith Year of 
Our Reign* 

By Her Majesty's Command. 

G. C. LEWIS. 

The Commission commenced its labours on the 27 th of May, 
and concluded its sittings on the 15th of July following, during 
which period fifty-one witnesses were exan)ined a^ follow : — 

Lieut. -Colonel Acland, Devon Rifles. 

Henry Glassford Bell, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire. 
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Major Beresford, 7th Surrey R.V. 

Colonel Bingham, Dep. Adjt. General of Artillery. 

Captain Blackbume, 31st Lancashire R.V. 

Lieut -Colonel Bourne, 4th Lancashire A. V. 

Major Bousfield, ist Lancashire R.V. 

Lieut-Colonel Bower, Hants Light Horse. 

Captain Boys, R.N. Lieut Cinque Ports A.V. 

Lieut-Colonel Briggs,ist A.B. West York R.V. 

Major Brooks, 3rd Manchester R.V. 

Lieut-General Buckley, Colonel Wilts R.V. 

Captain Campion, 13th Snssex R.V. 

Lieut -Colonel Stirling Crawfurd, 1st Lanark Artillery V. 

Captain Darby, 3rd Sussex R.V. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon, Under Secretary for War. 

Major Sir George Denys, Bart., ist Ad. Batt N. Riding R.V. 

Major Dillwyn, M.R, 3rd Glamorgan R.V. 

Lieut -Colonel Dreghom, 3rd Liinark Rifle Volunteers. 

Lieut Edwards, Adjutant, ist Ad. Batt Warwick R.V. 

Viscount Enfield. 

Captain Ewens, Adjutant London R.V. Brigade. 

Earl Grosvener, Lieut -Colonel, Westminster R.V. 

Major Harcourt, 4th Cinque Ports R.V. 

Lieut-Colonel Harman, Asst Inspector, Northern Division. 

Lieut-Colonel Hudson, Pimlico Clothing. Factory. 

Major Hughes, 19th Middlesex R.V. 

Captain Humberston, M.P., 6th Cheshire R.V. 

Captain Innes, ist Kincardine A.V. 

Lieut -Colonel Jones, Inspector, South East of Scotland. 

Lieut.-Colonel Knight, M.P., ist Worcester R.V. 

John Laird, M.P. 

Captain Laye, 3rd North Riding A.V. 

Mr Lintott, 7 th Sussex R.V. 

James Lockhart, Ensign, 1st Lanark R.V, 
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Lieut.-Colonel Luard, Assist. Inspector, South East Division. 

Lord Lyttelton, Lord-Lieutenant of Worcestershire. 

Lieut -Colonel Maberley, Royal Artillery. 

Captain Macgregor, London Scottish R.V. 

Captain M^Grigor, ist Lanark R.V. 

Lieut. -Colonel M*Leod of M*Leod, Middlesex Engineers. 

Colonel M'Murdo, Inspector-General of Volunteers. 

Captain Page, Adjutant, London Scottish R.V. 

Lieut-Oolonel Perkins, Durham R.V. 

John P.ettic, Colour Sergeant, London Scottish R.V. 

Lord Radstock, Lieut.-Colonel, West Middlesex R.V. 

Viscount Ranelagh, Lieut.-Colonel, South Middlesex R.\'. 

Captain Russel, Adjutant, Devon R.V. 

Lieut. -Colonel Stirling, 5th Lanark R.V. 

Captain Templer, i8th Middlesex R.V. 

Major Warrender, Haddington R.V. 

It will be observed that the whole of these witnesses were 
gentlemen of the highest influence, and had taken a very deep 
and active interest in the formation and organization of the 
Volunteer force. The Commission thus showed that they were 
resolved to bring out such a vohmic of evidence as might nul 
only be relied upon, but such as would satisfy the country as to 
any conclusion at which they might arrive. Over and abovt* 
the calling of these witnesses, the Commissioners, during their 
sittings, further took the evidence of all Volunteer officers com- 
manding corps by issuing in the month of June a series of ques 
tions to be filled up and returned at once. 

The following is the list of questions referred to, with the 
answers sent in by the Captain of a single-company corps, which, 
however, had just been incorporated into a consolidated bat- 
talion. The expenses involved in the queries to which no 
answers are given, were defrayed, over and above, out of the 
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battalion funds, to which the members were bound to contribute 
non-commissioned officers and rank and file at the rate of ten 
shillings per annum each, and the officers were further respon- 
sible for any deficiency, which generally was tar from small. It 
may be stated that the corps to which these answers refer, was 
one of the most economically managed in the service. 

1. What is the authorised establishment of the corps ? — Ans,, lOO ; now 
part of a consolidated regiment. 

2. What was the number of members on the muster roll on the ist 
August, iS6o, the ist August, 1861, and the 1st April, i862? — Ans,^ 
August, i860, 65 ; August, 1861, 63. 

3. Classify numerically, as far as possible, the present number of the 
corps under the following heads : — Artizans, labourers, miners, farmers, 
tradesmen, seafaring men, servants, and others — total. — Ans.^ Artizans, 
54 ; others, 9- total, 63. 

4. What is the annual subscription per head of enrolled members, viz : — 
Lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, ensigns, non-com- 
missioned officers, privates, and honorary members ?—y4«j.. Privates, los. ; 
(irticers, as per company, no fixed sum. 

5. What has been the total amount of subscriptions from the above sources 
in each year since the formation of the corps ? — Ans.^ Year ending Nov., 
i860, £60 ; year ending Dec, 1861, £35. 

6. What amount has been received from other than the above sources in 
each year since the formation of the corps ? — Afis.y In i860 Honorary Menw 
bers, ;f 100 : (iiasgow Central Volunteer Fund, £77. 

7. What is the nature of those other sources ? — Anx.^ See 6. 

8. A.re there any arrears of sul)scription, and, if so, to what extent ?— 
Arts., £40. 

9. Is any extra allowance, lodging, or salary paid to the adjutant of the 
corps in addition to the sums paid by Government, and, if so, what is ii«» 
amount ? 

10. Is any extra allowance, lodging, or salary paid to the sergeini- 
instructor in addition to the siims paid by the Government, an<l, if s«i, to 
what amount ? 

11. What has been the rent or other expenditure on account of drill 
places in each year since the formation of the corps? — Ans., £20 los. 

J 2. What has been the expenditure on account of battalion drill in each 
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year since the formation of the corps, and how defrayed ? (N.B. — This 
question is to be answered in the case of those corps only which compose 
part of an administrative battalion.) 

13. What has been the expenditure on account of attendance at brigade 
and divisional or other parades in each year since the formation of the 
corps, and how defrayed ? 

14. What has been the expense connected with the custody and preser- 
vation of arms ?— ^«5., Repair of rifles, ;^3 '15s. 

15. What has been the expense connected with the head-quarters of the 
corps, and what has been the nature of its items? — Ans,^ Rent of hall 
before consolidation, say;£'2o. 

16. Has the corps a rifle range, and, if so, what has been the expenditure 
on account of making butts, &c., rent of range, taints, (ist class, 2d class, 
3d class) flags, brushes, paint, &c., and markers — total ? 

17. What amount has been paid by the corps for ammunition since the 
Government gave an allowance ? 

18. What other expenditure has there been connected with ammunition ? 

19. Has any portion of the funds of the corps been expended on a 
band? — Ans,, No. 

20. What has been the number and cost of buglers ? 

21. What is the length of the rifle range, where is it situated, and what 
distance from the head-quarters ? 

22. What is the annual expenditure of the rifle range '{ 

23. What articles compose the uniform of the corps, and what is their 
cost ; tunic, trousers, cap, leggings, greatcoat, cape — total ? — Ans., £3 5s 

24. What is the colour of the uniform, and how many members find 
their own uniform and accoutrements 'i—Ans,, Blue-Grey* 

25. How many members" are clothed from the funds of the corps or its 
companies, wholly, or in part 'i-^Ans,, All are clothed in part except 
commissioned officers and sergeants. 

26. How many members are clothed neither at their own expense, nor 
of that of the corps, or of any of its companies, and from what fund are 
they clothed ? — Ans., None. 

27. What is the total amount expended fiK>m the funds of the corps, or 
any of its companies, in supplying members with uniforms andaccoutrements? 
— Am,, £247 15. 

28. What arrears are due from the funds of the corps, or any of its 
companies, for unifom^s smd accoutrements supp)i94 to its niemb^rs ?— . 
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29. Is there any provision for the renewal of uniforms. — Ans,, None, 

30. Are recruits now accepted who are uu^^ble to provide their own uni- 
forms ? — Ans,, All recruits must provide their uniforms, &c., — at least, in 
part. 

31. What other terms or conditions are there on which clothing is sup- 
plied to members ? (Answered in 30. ) 

32. What has been the total income and expenditure of the corps in each 
year jince its formation ? — Afts. , i860 — income, jC^^ * expenditure, if 226, 
1861 — inccNne, £^0 ; expenditure, £^2, 

The following are extracts from the rules of the consolidated 
battalion to which the above corps became attached, and will 
serve to show the nature of the pecuniary demands which were 
made upon officers of Volunteers, in order, over and above 
the sums mentioned in the foregoing queries and answers, if 
possible to keep up their organizations. Company officers, 
besides these battalion subscriptions, had generally a very 
heavy outlay in connection with the management of their 
companies. 

HONORARY MEMBERS* FUND. 

I. — E^h officer to represent four Honorary Members contributing 
annually to the funds of the Regiment according to the rank of the officers 
nominating them. 



Lieut. -Colonel 


»4 


Members, 


£S Si each. 


Major,' • 


4 


»» 


4 4/ ,. 


Caiptain, 


4 


»» 


. 3 3/ M 


Lii^utenant, 


4 


»» 


2 2/ „ 


Ensign, 


4 


»> 


I "/6 „ 



2. — Each Honorary Member to be entitled to wear the uniform of the 
officer's rank nominating hini, without badge or sword, and substituting a 
sash of light green colour -for belts. 

3. — Thfse contributions to be exclusively applied to the clothing of ths 
Volunteers under the rank of commissioned officers. 

REGIMENTAL FUND. 
I,— The Regimental Fund to defray expense of Shooting Range, Storey 
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iDrill Hall, Drill Sergeants, Armourers, Drill Ground, and all other 
expensed except those specially provided for. 

2. — Each officer to contribute annually to this fund six day's pay of his 
rank in the regular army ; and one-third the payments by the Volunteers 
under the rank of officer to belong to this fund — the remaining two-thirds to 
be credited to the Honorary Members' fund for clothing and accoutrements 

OFFICERS' FUND FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 

I. — A payment of 10/ per quarter to be made to a fund to be designated 
" The Officers' Fund for General Purposes," and the balance to be appro- 
priated as may be directed by a majority at a General Meeting of officers 
specially convened, with fourteen days' written notice. 

2. — The officers to dine together twice in each year, and to give a special 
entertainment on the occasion of the annual review of the regiment. The 
expense of these to be defrayed out of ** The Officers' Fund for General 
Purposes.'* 

BAND FUND. 

Each officer to contribute annually to this fund six days' pay of his rank 
in the regular army. 

One of the peculiar features, or makershifts, of this financial 
scheme, it will be observed, was over and above the taxing ot 
each officer according to his pay-rank, charging him with the 
subscriptions of so many friends, whom he was bound to pro- 
vide as honorary members, at the rate of subscriptions men- 
tioned 3 and, failing to provide them, he was bound to pay the 
subscriptions assigned to them himself — a veiy heavy tax, it 
will be noted, upon a friendless and uninfluential officer. The 
pay of a Lieut. -Colonel was 17s per diem ; of a Major, i6s ; of 
a Captain, i is yd; of a Lieutenant, 7s 6d; and of an Ensign, 
SS 3d. Six days' pay was demanded for the Regimental Fund, 
and six days* pay for the Band Fund, with los added for general 
purposes ; therefore the tax upon officers for their patriotism 
was — Colonels, ;i^io i6s, but no colonel got off under a sub 
scription of from ten to twenty times that amount ; the Majors' 
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tax amounted pro rata to £,\o 2s, but they were generally com- 
pelled to subscribe from five to ten times this sum for the 
honour of mounting a horse and wearing spurs on parade \ 
Captains' subscriptions amounted, as above, to ;^7 9s ; Lieu- 
tenants, to ;^5 ; and Ensigns, to ^^3 13s. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the company officers had company expenditure to meet, 
which, in most cases, was quite as much for captains as the tax 
upon the major, and on the other officers proportionately high. 
If, again, the fine was imposed upon what we have designated 
friendless officers who failed to provide honorary members, the 
annual battalion tax was increased to — Colonels, ;£'3i 14s; 
Majors, ;^26 i8s ; Captains, £20 is; Lieutenants, £^\'^ 8sj and 
Ensigns, J[^^ 19s per annum. 

The system certainly brought to the front men of means and 
position, else the service long ere this would have dwindled 
away ; but such outlay was not likely to be continued for ever, 
and hence the financial collapse that threatened the whole 
movement. 

By the means employed by the Royal Commission, as above 
narrated, they placed themseives in a fair position to coUect 
information as to the position and prospects of the Volunteer 
Institution. A glance at the evidence produced we must 
reserve, however, for next chapter. 



.CHAPTER XXXV. 
Resume of the Evidence given by the Different Wit* 

NESSES before, THE ROVAL COMMISSION — MaY 27TH TO 

July 15TH, 1862. 

The first witness examined by the Royal Commission on the 
day it opened, 27th May, was Lord Radstock, Lieutenant- 
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Colonel commanding the West Middlesex battalion of Rifles. 
His Lordship had risen from the rank of Captain, and was the 
first man of his corps who turned out to drill. His battalion, 
officers and men, subscribed equally to the funds one guinea per 
annum, and provided their own uniform. He put down the 
cost of uniform and accoutrements at from ;^2 to j£^ per 
annum. His men were drawn from the money making classes, 
and every hour they gave the service was so much out of their 
pockets. His Lordship considered the uniform, field equip- 
ment, organisation, and discipline defective. There were too 
many small battalions. There should be one uniform of dark 
grey for the whole service. Out of 600 members about 500 had 
paid their subscriptions, but they depended over and above 
upon subscriptions firom honorary members and others outside 
the corps. The subscriptions of members were a source of 
weakness, as domestic influence was brought to bear upon 
members to induce them to leave. The subscriptions did not 
cover the expense, and the pressure upon the officers repelled 
good men and kept down the force. Discussions in corps were 
objectionable, and there should be no election of officers. 
Brigade and divisional field days increased the strength of 
parades ; a fair amount of musketry instruction was necessary 
to make a man really effective. Every man present at Inspec- 
tion should have a grant of 20s, and an additional los for every 
such man who had his equipment, knapsack, and great-coat. 
He suggested, as of the utmost importance, a national Volun- 
teer holiday, in which every man should take his place in the 
ranks. He thought in each year there should be a call from 
the country, and make it recognised that the Volunteers were 
wanted once a year. It would give Volunteers a soldier-like feel- 
ing, which he believed would carry them through the rest of the 
year. Brigade districts should be formed under an officer of 
division. A Government grant would enable corps to dispense 
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with subscriptions, which were falling off, and were a source of 
weakness. A grant would not alter the character of the force. 
The revival of the Militia ballot would have good effect on the 
Volunteer foice. If indirect assistance were given, it should be 
for drill ground, ranges, &c. 

The next witness examined was Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod 
of Macleod (May 30th), Middlesex Engineers, of eight com- 
panies, four of which were formed in i860, two early in 1861, 
and other two in November of that year. Strength of his 
corps was 7 24, of whom about three-fourths were mechanics 
and artizans. They were efficient in drill, and had special in- 
struction in engineering. It was desirable to release members 
from subscriptions, and give a grant of 20s per man who at- 
tended a certain number of drills, which would impress a more 
military character on the force. The grant should be given 
the commanding officer, and spent under pre-determined heads 
at his discretion. It was not desirable to enforce a uniform 
set of rules, though a uniform system of drill was desirable. He 
did not consider a stricter system of drill desirable. 

Major Marcus Beresford, commanding 7th Surrey Rifles, 
Viscount Enfield, honorary Colonel, 29th Middlesex, and Mr 
John Pettie, colour-sergeant, London Scottish, were also ex- 
amined the same day. Major Beresford said his corps was 
decreasing in numbers, and would probably do more so when 
new uniforms were required. The expenses of the corps ex- 
ceeded the receipts, and would continue to do so, and the effi- 
ciency could not be maintained without Government assistance 
in form of a capitation grant paid to the commanding officer for 
specific purposes, and the law which allowed a Volunteer to 
resign within 14 days should not be altered, although Govern- 
ment would have no security the men would remain in the 
regiment. 

Lord Enfield said, that unless bome means were adopted to 
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remedy the financial difficulty there would be a great fall- 
ing off, as it was not probable that members would bear the 
expense of renewing their uniforms. 'J'he grant should be 20s 
for every man at inspection to be spent on certain items to be 
accounted for by the commanding officer to Government. 

Colour-Sergeant Pettie considered the service had a good 
effect on the members physically, morally, socially, and poli- 
tically, and the service would be rendered more attractive by 
facilities for shooting. There was a large number of artizans 
in his corps, and if that class failed as Volunteers, it would be 
entirely from financial reasons. Artizans preferred military 
men for their officers. He considered a Volunteer artizan 
worth 3s a week more to his employer than a non-volunteer, 
and there was nothing in volunteering which could injure the 
interest of the employer. Discipline gave them personal dignity 
and self-respect. 

On the 3d June Captain Flood Page, Adjutant, London 
Scottish, formerly of the Edinburgh R.V. ; Thomas Hughes, 
author of " Tom Brown's Schooldays " and other works, Major 
of the 19th Middlesex R.V. ; and Captain J. C. Templer, i8th 
Middlesex (Harrow) R.V., were examined. Captain Page 
thought a company establishment should be increased from 100 
to 150 men so as to get a good average attendance. Inability to 
pay subscriptions was one of their difficulties and there should 
be a Government grant of 20s for military expenses. There 
should be a staff uniform for adjutants and drill sergeants. As 
an inducement to Volunteers to attend drill, some exemption 
about the value of the old hair-powder tax, such as the tax 
on a male servant, on a horse, on a dog, or for armorial 
bearings should be given, along with exemption from 
serving on juries, allowing the Volunteers to choose 
which they preferred. Officers should be examined be- 
fore they received their commissions, and their j efficiency 
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tested at inspections. Discipline in the force was improving, 
but numbers were diminishing, and would continue to do so 
unless aid were given. He thought the regulation compelling 
the Volunteer to attend 24 parades a year might well be altered, 
and that if he passed the adjutant in the manual, platoon, 
position, and company drill he need only attend eight battalion 
parades, exclusive of brigade or divisional parades to be con- 
sidered effective. He was aware the Act of Parliament stipu- 
lated 18 parades, but in the regulations it was 24. Officers 
were put to inconvenient expenses, and Government should 
establish a central school of arms, and one set of regulations 
should be enforced throughout the service. 

Major Hughes considered that the force had been demoral- 
ised by excessive expenditure, and if Government gave assistance 
they should put an end to the extiavagance. It was necessary 
to give assistance if the force was to be kept up. Twelve 
shillings a head he thought would be sufficient for each effective 
to be expended by the commanding officer on specific objects. 

Captain Templer said there were three artizans in his corps. 
Volunteers were entitled to complete indemnity for all expenses, 
and to accomplish that end there should be a Government 
grant of 42s a head. Had great correspondence with Volun- 
teers throughout the country, and should think that in round 
numbers two thirds of the force were clothed by subscriptions 
and extraneous aids. 

On the 6th June, Viscount Ranelagh, commanding the South 
Middlesex R.V. ; Captain A. Ewans, adjutant, London R.V. 
Brigade; Lieut.-Col. David Dreghom, 3rd Lanark R.V. ; 
Major G. Warrender, Haddington R.V., gave evidence. Lord 
Ranelagh said the members of his corps paid a subscription of 
one guinea a year and provided their own uniform, but he had 
no reason to say they would renew them. Men who could not 
provide t]ieif qym wifPTO should find their place in the Line or 
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the Militia. A large Volunteer' force could be secured, of a 
respectable class, and efficiency increased, by organizing a 
system of Militia by which 500,000 could be called out, ex- 
empting Volunteers. The Volunteers should be treated as 
part of a system for organizing the whole country for defensive 
purposes — ^the Militia being reserved for those who could not 
pay their outfit, and the Volunteers for these who can. The 
latter should have a distinct organization, and be commanded 
and officered on a system of its own. There should be in each 
county under the Lord Lieutenant, an unpaid Volunteer staff, 
composed of retired military men, to whom rank and position 
should be given. Each county should have an etat-Major — 
a regular organized system and its own means of transport. 
His lordship, in answer to Viscount Hardinge, who said a 
previous witness had said that the Volunteer rules drawn up by 
a committee, of which his lordship was president, were framed, 
when it was thought corps partook more of the character of 
rifle clubs, said, " I must take the liberty of contradicting the 
gentleman who said those rules were drawn up more as rules 
for rifle clubs. I know that my intention, and that of the 
majority of the committee concerned in drawing up those rules, 
was not to have anything to do with clubs ; everything was 
meant to be in the hands of the commanding officer." The 
force should be always kept separate from the regular army, and 
commanded by Volunteer officers only. The force generally 
required further aid from Government, who should provide 
head-quarters, armouries, and drill halls, but gratuitous clothing 
would destroy the independence of the movement. Corps 
which spent lai^e sums on bands had no right to ask for further 
aid. In his corps no expenses were paid by the officers, and in 
consequence military men were obtained who would not other- 
wise join. An officer should retain his rank after ten years' 
service. The posts of adjutants shoulJ be thrown open to the 

Volunteer forces. 

2 o 
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Captain Ewen's evidence gave proof of the extravagant ex- 
penditure which prevailed in some corps. His brigade was 
about 1200 strong — ^wanted a paid quartermaster for the 
London corps generally. The balance on hand in his corps 
was over ;^200o, but he apprehended a falling off in the sub- 
scriptions and donations. The expense of the band was ;^6oo 
a year, and the total expenditure for the previous three years 
averaged £3000 derived from subscriptions and donations. 
He received £200 a year from the corps, over and above his 
Government pay. The corps had fallen off nearly one-fourth, 
partly on account of the expenses and late hours. There was 
a secretary to the corps with a salary of £120 per annum. 
Captain Ewen handed in a paper showing an officer's ex- 
penditure to be £93 15s lod for the first year, but the same 
expense was not incurred every year. 

Colonel Dreghorn said the annual subscriptions of 2s 6d a 
year had not been very well paid by his men. Nearly £2000 
were raised for the first two companies. He doubted being able 
to maintain efficiency ©f the corps, as the members would 
not renew their uniform and the public would not again sub- 
scribe. Recommended a money grant for each effective. 
Thirty shillings per man would be sufficient; and it would not be 
objected to because it was administered through the com- 
manding officers. None of the public money should be applied 
to a band None of the working men in his corps were of the 
class who would join the Militia. The issue of cloth would not 
be so objectionable as that of ready-made clothing. A grant 
of £2 a head would cover the whole expenditure, and it was 
not rigiit that Volanteers who gave their time should be called 
on to give their money also. The enrolment as Volunteers 
improved their social habits, and had the best effect on the 
artizans. " 1 think the Volunteer movement has mightily im- 
proved them ; they have taken the oath of allegiance to Her 
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Majesty, come in contact with other classes of the com- 
munity, and that has had the best effect, that is my experience." 
An early decision of the question of aid was of importance to 
the permanence of the force, as the uniforms generally were 
now worn out, but anything like payment for their services 
would be repudiated by the Volunteers. 

Major Warrender had served in the Line and Guards. For men 
who did not provide their own uniform, funds were procure i 
from friends in the neighbourhood. The result of an inquiry 
showed that only loo out of 500 were self-supporting, and that 
;^5oo a year would be necessary to meet incidental expenses, 
exclusive of clothing. A voluntary assessment of two-twelfths 
of a penny in the pound was made in Berwickshire for one year, 
and 10/6 was allowed for each effective Volunteer. Aid should 
be given by a Government money grant ; 25/ a head would be 
barely sufficient to maintain the force ; about one-fourth more 
would be required, and an early decision was desirable. Gtrezt 
regret would be felt if corps had to be dissolved for want of 
money, as Volunteering had been beneficial to the health and 
habits of the men, and those who were assisted were most easily 
dealt with. Only 30 or 40 men out of 500 or 600 of his corps 
were likely to clothe themselves. 

On June 13th, Lord Lyttleton, Lord Lieutenant of Worcester- 
shire ; Lieutenant-Colonel George Briggs, ist Ad. Batt West 
Riding R.V. ; Lieutenant Colonel Douglas Jones, Inspector 
of Volunteers for North Eastern District of Scotland ; and 
Earl Grosvenor, Colonel of Queen's Westminster R.V. were 
examined. 

Lord Lyttleton said there were 2 1 corps in his county, which 
had been hitherto supported chiefly by subscriptions and dona- 
tions, and the battalions by a county fund. The maintenance of 
the force was very doubtful. The Volunteers had been wholly 
or in part clothed by subscription, and it was doubtful if these 
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would be repeated Prefers the estimate plan to a capitation 
grant. The permanency of the Volunteer force was of the 
greatest importance. Approves of Government aid being regu- 
lated by some test of merit. Delay in a decision as to aid 
would affect the Volunteers in his county, who are not men who 
would join the f^ine or Militia. 

Colonel Briggs apprehended difficulty in renewing uniforra,^ 
and a falling off of subscriptions. Government aid will be re- 
quired to keep up the battalion, and a grant of 5s a year would 
be sufficient ; but to keep up companies 21s would be required 
for each effective. An early decision was important The 
colonel of an administrative battalion had ho power to enforce 
attendance, and no control except on parade. The officer 
commanding an administrative battalion should be placed in 
the same position as an officer commanding yeomanry. 

Colonel Jones had about 153 corps in his district, not all in 
an efficient state. Consolidated battalions were better drilled 
than administrative ones. Not more than half turned out to 
his inspections, many because they were not sufficiently drilled. 
The equipment was defective. It sometimes consisted of a 
shoulder belt with a pouch, but rather a dandy looking thing 
of very little or no good, also a waist belt with a slung pouch 
to hold about 30 rounds, but it expands, and the ammunition 
would go all to pieces in it Some, of them are very well 
clothed, but none of them have great-coats. Adjutants arc 
sufficiently paid except as regards travelling allowance. The 
adjutants in his division, with two or three exceptions, were very 
good — nine had been raised from the ranks and 20 were from 
the Regular and East Indian armies. There would be great diffi* 
culty in maintaining the corps unless assistance was given. 
Drill is more important than shooting. Artizans are the best 
drilled men, and have much improved in a social point of view 
since becoming Volunteers. In some corps clothing is im- 
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mediately required and an early decision on the question is 
of importance. There is unnecessary expense with bands, and 
Volunteers would be more satisfied if a strict system of discip- 
line were gradually enforced. 

Earl Grosvenor spoke to the pay of the Adjutants being in- 
creased, as most of the London officers did. It appeared that 
in most cases they received salaries over and above the Govern- 
ment pay. Government assistance was necessary to maintain 
the force, and a minimum grant of £1 per head should be 
given. The amount of subscription in his corps was £1 is. 
Field days should be held at the close of the season, and the 
regulations should be few and simple. 

On the 17 th June Private William Lintott, 7 th Sussex R.V. ; 
Major N. Bousfield, ist Lancashire R.V. ; Captain F. W. 
Campion, 13th Sussex R.V. ; Mr J. Laird, M.P. ; and Captain 
J. Macgregor, London Scottish R.V., gave evidence. 

Private Lintott was well acquainted with the feelings of 
Volunteers which give rise to the movement, and it was suffi- 
ciently strong to inspire confidence in its permanence. Fifty 
out of eighty members were supplied with uniform out of corps 
funds. There was no subscription, the fuEd being supported 
by honorary members. There was nothing but want of money 
likely to interfere with the efficiency of the corps. Thirty 
shillings a head was necessary to maintain the corps. The 
men are ready to give their time, but feel that nothing else 
should be required of them. 

Major Bousfield said his corps at first was entirely composed 
of gentlemen, but tradesmen were now enrolled, and three 
companies of artizans had been formed. At first their sub- 
scriptions were two guineas a year, but now it was one guinea. 
The artizans were principally clothed by the officers, and 
anticipates no difficulty of renewal except by the artizans. 
Anticipates a falling off from pecuniary considerations only, 
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and Government should provide 30s a man for artizans, and 
20s for the remainder, but did not approve of a capitation 
grant. Had some officers incompetent who had obtained their 
commissions by obtaining 50 or 60 men. The uniform in his 
corps costs £5, including belts. 

Captain Campion did not require any further assistance from 
Government, and had no doubt his men would renew their 
uniforms themselves, and was averse to giving them clothing. 
Entertained no apprehensions as to the maintenance of the 
Volunteer force, and did not think any special measures re- 
quired for maintaining it. 

Mr Laird's evidence related chiefly to the Artillery branch 
on the Mersey, and said that many coast Volunteers would 
learn gun drill if the Admiralty would place gunboats at their 
service, which would not interfere with the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The Volunteers practised at Rock Fort, but were not 
allowed to fire shot there. He employed 2,500 men, of whom 
about a twelfth were Volunteers, and unless aid were given 
them the corps would go down. Would require 253 to 30s per 
effective, exclusive of uniform. It would be the very best laid 
out money the Government could expend. The movement 
exercised a valuable moral and social influence on the Volun- 
teers, and had been of great value beyond originating a means 
of protection. The intelligent classes in his neighbourhood 
concurred in the opinions he had expressed before the com- 
mission. 

Captain M'Gregor said the Volunteer movement had had a 
good moral, social, and hygienic effect on its members, and 
was more efficient than could have been expected. Goyem- 
ment should supply clothing only to those corps who wished 
it. Men who had been efficient for two years should have £2 
or £2 I OS for a new uniform, but they should bear the first 
expense themselves. He would divide the force into men who 
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are continually effective, men who had been once effective, and 
men not yet effective, and deal with them separately. En- 
couragement should be given to file and volley firing. 

The commission again sat on the 20th of June, when Captain 
J. G. Blackbume, 31st Lancashire R.V. ; Lieutenant-Genera 1 
E. P. Buckley, M.R, of the South Wiltshire R.V. ; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. M. Perkins, gave evidence. 

Captain Blackbume said the Volunteer force was not on a 
solid foundation, nor ever can be, so long as subscriptions are 
obtained from the men. None of the Lancashire corps, with 
one or two exceptions, could be maintained without assistance. 
The fourteen days' power of resignation should be abolished, 
and members enrolled for three years. Government should 
provide all expenditure for instruction and maintenance, the 
officers paying tor bands and things not really necessary for 
efficiency. Association with the regular forces would be ac- 
ceptable to the Volunteers. Effective members should be 
exempted from civil duties, such as those of jurors, special 
constables, &c. Present system of discipline amply sufficient. 

Lieutenant-General Buckley, had no battalion fund. Mem* 
bers clothed themselves, but there will be great difficulty in 
renewal of clothing, and the men are holding back in the hope 
of assistance. Volunteers know their value, and expect some- 
thing done tor them. The battalion would be very efficient in 
case of invasion, and could be expeditiously brought to one 
point to assist the regular army. Officers commanding ad- 
ministrative battalions have very little power, and it was * hardly 
defined at all. A capitation grant for each effective should be 
given. The men would not object to receive assistance in 
clothing, and the Lord-Lieutenant should decide the colour ot 
the uniform in his county. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Perkins had sufficient authority as com- 
mandant of an administrative battalion of 1 1 corps. Expenses of 
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battalion drills were defrayed by officers of the different corps. 
Two of the corps had funds, in two the expenses fell on the 
officers and their friends, another had a public subscription, 
and the others were working men supported by the proprietors 
of the works and their officers. Anticipated great difficulty in 
renewal of uniform, and Government assistance was of vital 
consequence. If assistance was not given, some battalions would 
soon become extinct. If liberal assistance was given and a 
uniform colour adopted, great satisfaction would be felt The 
feeling in his neighbourhood was in favour of a scarlet unifoim. 
If danger threatened he thought he could bring 770 effectives 
in an efficient state to support the regular forces. The officers 
in his battalion gave hijher subscriptions than the men, and 
made up all the deficiencies. 

On the 24th June the evidence was resumed, Captain Cxeorge 
Darby, 3rd Sussex Artillery; Captain Alexander Innes, ist 
Kincardine Artillery ; Lieutenant-Colonel James Bourne, 
4th Lancashire Artillery ; Captain Henry Boys, R.N. ; Major 
E. W. Vernon Harcourt, 4th Cinque Ports Artillery ; 
and Captain Henry T. Laye were examined. 

Captain Darby formed his corps of two batteries with a view 
to organizing a mode of conveying artillery to the coast, and 
had now for that purpose about 600 draught beasts, supplied 
by farmers who were enrolled as honorary members. At the 
laie Brighton review they supplied horses, teamsters, and forage 
free of charge. He could command these horses when neces- 
sary, and had contrived a plan by which agricultural could be 
converted into artillery harness. The organization of artillery 
Volunteers is more military than that of rifles, and he thought 
the men liked it better. The members gave assistance to the 
Artillery Coast Brigade when required. Government should 
provide drill sheds, storage for arms, and pay for getting targets 
out to sea. The cost would be about $s per head per annum. 
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He thought it objectionable for Government to supply clothing 
to Volunteers. 

Captain Innes said a small proportion of the members of his 
corps, of two batteries, provided their own uniform, but a con- 
siderable number were clothed by private contributions, 
and one battery composed of fishermen living on 
his estate, was supplied entirely by himself with a dress such 
as that worn l^ the Artillery on the Mediterranean stations. 
Government aid would very much tend to the efficiency of the 
Volunteer force — one half should be given to Volunteers who 
had served five years, and the other half for improving the ad- 
ministration of the force. The duties, authority, and status, of 
the officers of Volunteers should be better defined and vindi- 
cated. 

Colonel Bourne stated that ;^3,5oo was raised by subscrip- 
tions from officers and men of his corps, and a donation 
from the town of ;^ 1,2 00, for the purposes of his brigade of 
eight batteries, out of which the clothing was paid, and he had 
great doubts of a fund being raised to renew the clothing. He 
considered his corps in a very healthy condition, but Govern- 
ment aid would be required to secure its permanency and effici- 
ency, and should be given in form of a money grant to the 
extent of 25s or 30s a head. He saw no way for provision of 
clothing unless Government relieved officers and men from the 
expenses to which they were liable. The movement had had 
a very beneficial effect, morally and socially, in Liverpool and 
its neighbourhood. 

Captain Henry Boys, Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
Lieutenant 2nd Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers, of one bat- 
tery, said the men of his corps were pretty perfect at gun drill. 
He attached no value to the possession of carbines by Artillery. 
The men would not object to being placed under the control 
of the officers of the Royal Artillery. He thought a system 

2 p 
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like that organized in Sussex could be obtained in his district 
for moving guns, &c. Gunboats or flodting batteries should 
be stationed along the coast, and the Volunteers should provide 
marines for those vessels when called out. This would nof 
interfere with the Naval Reserve. Government aid was neces- 
sary to secure the permanency and efficiency of his corps. The 
officers subscribed largely, and he considered his corps in an 
efficient state for actual service. 

Major Harcourt was called in reference to a communication 
he had with the Admiralty and to state that the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty had intimated their willingness, in consequence 
of the suggestions made by Captain Boys, R.N., to place a gun 
boat occasionally at the service of the corps under his com- 
mand. 

Captain Laye said his battery was supported by a fund raised 
in the district, to which the men subscribed los annually. The 
corps had its own guns, 32-pounders, with the exception of 10 
or 1 2, the men clothed themselves, and he anticipated no diffi- 
culty in renewing the clothing, but Government aid would be 
of great assistance. The corps was supported by honorary 
members, and liable to fluctuations. The men attached great 
importance to the carbine, and it made the corps popular. His 
corps was financially healthy, but;^i per man would set them 
up weJl, and he would prefer it in that form, to be expended to 
the best of his judgment. The clothing cost his men j£^. 

On the 27th June the Commission again sat, when Major 
Thomas Brooks, 3d Manchester R.V., and Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Knight, M.P., ist Worcester R.V., gave evidence. 

Major Brooks said his corps was a consolidated battalion of 
10 companies principally composed of artizans and tradesmen. 
The band one year cost jQz^o, Eight of the companies could 
be maintained without Government aid. Aid should be given 
in money at so much per head, to defray battalion expenses. 
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Many members would object to receiving suits of clothes from 
Governn^ent. The movement in South Lancashire was not 
subject to any serious danger, as a better class of recruits were 
being obtained, but financially they were not iii so gool a 
position, as the pressure upon the artizan class threatened con- 
siderable danger to the maintenance and efficiency of the 
movement. The artizans in his corps were the most efficient 
members. Great anxiety was felt in his neighbourhood on the 
question of Government aid ; and if nothing were done there 
would be a great loss of Volunteers, 

Colonel Knight had jCn per company for ii companies 
from a county fund for travelling expenses on field-days. The 
men would generally re-clothe themselves, but they would not 
be able to get subscriptions again. They could not go on 
much longer with out Government aid, and ^£2 should be 
allowed each efficient Volunteer to cover all expenses except 
bands. 

On Tuesday, ist July, the Commission again met, when 
Lieutenant E. Edwards, Adjutant, ist Administrative Battalion 
Warwick R. V. ; Lieutenant-Colonel R. Luard, Assistant-Inspec- 
tor South-Eastem district; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 
Army Clothing Factory, PimUco; and Colonel Charles Bingham, 
Deputy Adjutant General of Artillery, gave evidence.. 

Lieutenant Edwards sees every man in the battalion* The 
commanding officer of an administrative battalion has hardly 
enough of contr61 over the management of the different corps. 
In a few weeks the Warwickshire Volunteers might be made an 
efficient force, but their clothing would need renewal, and they 
were not prepared to pay for it. A single colour should he 
prescribed for the uniform of the whole force. (Government 
should not issue cloth, but a sum of money to the Volunteers, 
equal to the amount of subscription from its members, out of 
which the commanding officer should pay expenses* 
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Colonel Luard said there were about 9000 Volunteers in his 
district. The expense was greater than was expected, but it 
did not interfere with the supply of officers. Assista^ice, he 
thought, should be given in kind, not money. The powers of 
of an officer commanding an administrative battalion were de- 
fective. The Volunteers under his inspection were fairly efficient 

Colonel Hudson gave evidence as to the supply of cloth 
from the Pimlico establishment. 

Colonel Bingham said that the Volunteer organization for 
moving guns of position on the coast was one of the best that 
could be made, and should be extended as much as possible. 
The Horse Guards had no control over the Volunteers. The 
Artillery Volunteer force was of the greatest importance as an 
auxiliary to the Royal Artillery, and ought to receive, as it did, 
every assistance from Government. 

The Commission again met on the 4th July, when Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel T. D. Acland, of the Devon Mounted R. V. ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Harman, Assistant-Inspector Northern Division; 
Captain P. S. Humberston, 6th Cheshire R.V. ; Lieutenant 
Colonel E. Maberly, Royal Artillery ; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Bower, Hants Light Horse Volunteers, were examined. 

Colonel Acland said his mounted corps consisted of one 
company with a certain number of dismounted men, and re- 
quired no further assistance. Volunteer corps should, if 
possible, be self-supporting. The commanding officer of an 
administrative battalion should have more responsibility than 
he had at present. In the administration ol Government aid, 
each Corps should state its own wants, and the assistant-inspec- 
tor and field officer should give their opinions on the application, 
and then the War Office should exercise its judgment. It was 
desirable that Volunteers should, as far as possible, clothe them* j 
selves. The inspection should carry practical consequence to 
the funds oi the corps. 
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inteeij: Colonel Harman had 107 corps in his district, and their con- 

ecta(: dition in point of finance was generally satisfactory. The 
isiste majority of the corps in the north were artizans, and there was 
• poie no provision for the renewal of their clothing, which was begin- 
jD ffl! ning to be worn out. In administrative battalions the officers 
jefe were generally very deficient, but in consolidated battalions they 
oft were in a higher state of efficiency. Adjutants would have 
more authority as deputy assistant-inspectors. The present 
JOB equipment was sufficient for time of peace, but would require 
^: to be completed ere the Volunteers could take the field. 
jse Captain Humberston said the subscriptions had the effect of 

;: keeping the men away from drill, p^i per effective would pay 
current expenses, and ^£2 would enable it to keep up its mem- 
i bers and clothe them. 

Colonel Maberly said the Artillery corps he had inspected 
on the South coast, were in every stage of efficiency, and there 
were many of which too much could not be said in their praise. 
Colonel Bower said there would be no difficulty in renewing 
the uniform of the Hants Light Horse, and they were not in 
absolute want of anything. Government should give forage for 
the sergeant-instructor's horse. The corps was peculiar; it 
would be an advantage if a lighter weapon was isssued to -it 
than the short Enfield, and the present allowance of ammunition 
was not enough. 

On the 8th July Major L. L. Dillwyn, M-P., commanding 
the 3d Glamorgan R. V. ; Mr Sheriff Glassford Bell of Glasgow ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stirling Crawfurd, Lanark Artillery Brigade ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Stirling, 5th Lanark R. V. ; Captain 
A. B. M*Grigor, ist L.R.V. ; Ensign Jas. Lockhart, ist L.R.V., 
and Secretary West of Scotland Rifle Association ; Captain C. 
W. Russell, Adjutant, Devon R.V. ; and Major Sir G. Denys, 
Bart., ist North Riding R.V., were examined. 

Major Dillwyn said some further assistance was necessary 
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both for clothing and regimental expenses. Cloth should be 
given for uniform, and officers relieved from the expenses which 
fell upon them, which prevented the best men sometimes from 
becoming officers. He thought the members of the force would 
be limited, and aid should be given only to efficient men. To 
withhold from them aid would be to destroy some of the best 
corps. The movement has had good effect on the moral and 
industrial character of the people. 

Sheriff Glassford Bell, Colonel Stirling Crawford, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wm. Stirling, Captain M*Grigor, and Ensign Lockhart 
gave joint evidence as a deputation from the Lanarkshire Vol- 
unteers, and concurred generally in the evidence of Colonel 
Dreghom. Sheriff Bell said that if Government made a grant 
it was probable all corps would accept it The Glasgow officers 
were of opinion that the grant should not be less than j(^2 a 
head, but as a compromise they decided to ask for only j£ i . 
If artizans were eliminated from the Glasgow Volunteer force 
of from 6000 to 7000 men, there would not be more than from 
eight to ten companies left. The social tone of the artizans 
had been greatly improved by their enrolment. If the 14 days' 
' notice of resignation were abolished officers would have more * 
control over their men. If the word, self-supporting-company, 
meant companies, the members of which paid their own ex- 
penses, out of the 97 rifle companies in Lanarkshire he did not 
think there were half-a-dozen of them. 

Captain Russell said Artillery Volunteers had a knowledge of 
every gun and carriage they were likely to be called upon to 
V ork, and they were perfectly fit to man the fortifications in case 
of need. 

Major Sir George Denys said his battalion consisted of 
twelve companies of 750; not one half of whom paid their 
clothing, and there was no provision for its renewal. Further 
assistance was necessary to prevent half the corps from coming 
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to an^end The men were tolerably well drilled, but the great 
evil was the inefficiency of officers and sergeants. If assistance 
were given, every corps should be made to keep accounts £^s in 
the regular army. He should like to see the force more Horse- 
Guarded and put under the control of the authorities, because 
the more nearly it assumes the cliaracter of the regular army, 
the more efficient it will be. 

The last day of the sitting of the Commission on the 15th 
of July was reserved for the examination of Colonel W. S. 
Macmurdo, Inspector-General of the Volunteer Force, and a 
Member of Commission ; and of Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
Secretary of State for War. 

Colonel Macmurdo, as a matter of course, spoke of the Vol- 
unteer force in general terms as to its organization and position 
before the country. On the question of the Artillery and their 
relation to the officers commanding Royal Artillery districts, he 
said the intimate relation sprung out of the fact that the stores 
and guns furnished to the Volunteers remained in charge of 
the Royal Artillery. The Volunteers generally, had so im- 
proved since the previous year that a last year's report would 
not show the present state of the force. At present an effective 
was a man who attended 18 drills, according to regulation, and 
the inspection of his corps. It was undesirable then to esta- 
blish any arbitrary test of the efficiency of officers. The annual 
pecuniary charge then incurred by Government was ;£i per 
head, exclusive of arms. It was not desirable to clothe all the 
Volunteers in one colour of uniform, but there should be a 
Staff uniform for adjutants and drill sergeants The force wm 
in a satisfactory state of efficiency, with reference to the 
objects for which it was raised. Of the rifles, about a third re 
quired Uttle more drill to fit them to take their place in line 
of battie, and the proficiency of the rest, all things considered, 
was satisfactory. The efficiency of the Artillery and Engineers 
was also satisfactory. 
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Earl de Grey and Ripon recounted the rise and progress of 
the Volunteer movement from the year 1859. The administra- 
tive battalion system grew up from circumstances connected 
with the development of the mAvement in the country, and it 
was desirable the commanding officer should have more ex- 
tended power of command than he had. If any further assist- 
ance were given the Volunteers there should be some test of 
efficiency beyond the present test of effectiveness. A capitation 
grant to the force would not add any important trouble or ex- 
pense to the War Office. It was desirable that the decision to 
which Government might come on receiving the report of the 
Commission, should be considered as defining the permanent 
basis of the corps. The ma'n responsibility, both as to corps 
to be raised and as to officers to be nominated, must remain 
with the Lords Lieutenant. In time of peace, it would be in- 
consistent with the character and constitutional nature of the 
force, that it should be placed under the command of the 
general officer commanding districts, and the present position 
of Artillery Volunteers offered no precedent for such an arrange- 
ment. In case of the Volunteers being called out for actual 
service they would not act as an independent force, and it was 
desirable they should as much as possible be associated with 
the regular troops. 

Since Earl de Grey, as representing the War Office, uttered 
these cautionary sentences, what a change has come over the 
force ! The direct power of the Lords Lieutenant has been 
taken away and the force placed under the command of the 
Generals of districts, and the Horse Guards ; besides many 
other changes assimilating the Volunteer service gradually to 
that of the regular army. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Report of the Royal Commission to Her Majesty — 
Its Presentation to Parliament — Passing of the 
Volunteer Act 1863 — ^The New Order in Council 
as to Efficiency — Beneficial Effect of the New 
Regulations — Conclusion. 

The Commission, as we have seen, concluded its sittings for taking 
evidence on the isth of July, 1862. From the brief resume of 
the evidence we have given, it will be seen that a clear case was 
made out, either that the Government must come forward to the 
assistance of the Volunteers for the supply of outfit and other 
military necessaries, or the force was in imminent danger of 
disappearing altogether. The members of the Commission had 
evidently taken great pains thoroughly to obtain full and accurate 
information on the subject, and the report they presented to 
Her Majesty was as follows : — 

TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

We Your Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire into the present 
condition of the Volunteer Force in Great Britain, and into the probability 
of its continuance at its present strength, and to report whether any 
measures should be adopted for the purpose of increasing its efficiency as 
an auxiliary means of national defence, do most humbly report to Your 
Majesty as follows : — 

In entering upon the task confided to us under Your Majesty's commands, 
we deemed it right in the first place to take steps for ascertaining the actual 
condition of the Volunteer Force at the present time ; and for that purpose, 
as well as to obtain other requisite information, we addressed a series of 
questions to every commanding officer of Volunteers in Great Britain, and 
we also examined such witnesses as we believed to be well acquainted with 
the subject. 

The information thus sought has been readily afforded to us. The actual 

number of enrolled members of the force on the ist of ApHl iS$2 was 

2Q 
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162,681, of whom 662 were light horse, 24,363 artillery, 2,904 engineer, 
656 mounted rifle, and 134,096 rifle volunteers ; of the rifle volunteers 
48,796 wertt organized in 86 consolidated battalions, and 75,535 in 134 
administrative battalions ; and we are much gratifled in being enabled 
to state that the present condition of the Volunteer Force is, generally 
speaking, satisfactory, and we believe that by steady perseverance in the 
course hitherto pursued, and by due discipline, it will be a valuable 
auxiliary to the British Army as a means of national defence. 

On its flrst formation this force received considerable assistance from 
honorary members of corps, oflicers, and others, and the funds so raised 
have been for the most part expended in the establishment of head-quarters* 
drill grounds, rifle ranges, &c., and in the purchase of clothing and 
equipments. The current annual expenses of corps have generally been 
met by subscriptions from their own members. 

The time, however, is approaching when the uniforms will require to 
be renewed, and as there is reason to apprehend that the honorary 
subscriptions and donations may not be maintained at their present amount, 
the cost of new uniforms, and the subscriptions necessary to defray the 
annual expenses of corps are together felt to be a burden, the pressure 
of which will seriously affect the force by causing a large diminution of its 
numbers. 

Under these circumstances, we have had great difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion, both with regard to the amount of aid required and the mode 
in which it ought to be administered, owing to the great discrepancy of 
opinion on this point which the evidence has brought under our notice. 

Several witnesses, whose opinions are deserving of attention, deprecate 
any grant in money, and recommend that whatever assistance is afforded 
should be in kind. Others recommend a grant varying from i2s to 5os, 
and even more for every effective. 

After a careful consideration of the whole subject we have come to the 
conclusion that it is expedient that some further assistance in aid of the 
volunteer movement should be rendered by the Government, but it is 
essential in our judgment that whatever aid may be so granted should be 
strictly regulated with reference to the real efficiency of the force. 

As the most expedient way of carrying out this principle, under existing 
circumstances, we recommend : — 

That there should be a grant from the Government of 20s per man for 
every light horse, engineer, mounted rifle, and rifle volunteer, who 
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ean produce a certificate, according to a form to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of State, signed by the commanding officer and adju^ 
tant of his corps, or by the commanding officer and adjutant of the 
administrative battalion to which his corps belongs, that he has attended 
nine drills, six of which in the case of a consolidated battalion, and 
three of which in the case of an administrative battalion, should be 
battalion or troop drills, in the course of the preceding twelve 
months ; that he is efficient in drill, has been fully instructed in the 
manual and platoon exercise, and, in addition to the above drills, 
has gone through a course of musketry instruction to be laid down 
by the Secretary of State ; and also that he was present on parade 
(unless absent by leave of his commanding officer with the approval 
of the Secretary of State) on the day of inspection ; and an additional 
grant of los per man for every volunteer who can produce a similar 
certificate that he has fired a certain amount of ball cartridge, 
according to regulations to be laid down by the Secretary of State. 

That in the case of a recruit 30 drills, including a short course of 
musketry instruction, should be substituted for the drills already 
enumerated, in order to qualify him for receiving such certificate. 

That a power should be reserved to the inspecting officer to disallow 
the certificate of any man or body of men whose inefficiency may be 
manifested on parade. 
That the existing definition of an effective should be repealed, 
That divisional or brigade field days and official inspections should not 
be reckoned in the number of drills above specified. 

That every rifle should be seen and examined once a year by a person 
appointed by the Government, and that no corps should be entitled 
to receive any portion of the Government grant for any member 
whose rifle is reported in an unserviceable state through neglect. 

That officers commanding volunteer corps, or administrative battalions, 
in the event of such corps or battalions obtaining further aid from 
Government, should be permitted to expend the grant under the 
following heads : — Head quarters. Drill grounds. Care and repair 
otarms. Ranges. Clothing and accoutrements. Cost of conveyance 
to and from battalion and brigade drill, and rifle practice. Forage 
for sergeant instructor's horse in case of mounted corps. 

That in the case of artillery volunteers a further grant, beyond that 
already made by the GovernmcHt, of 30s per man should be made 
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for every man who can produce a certificate signed by the com- 
manding officer and adjutant of his corps, or by the commanding 
officer and adjutant of the administrative brigade to which his corps 
belongs, that he has attended twelve gun drills in the course of the 
preceding twelve months ; has been present at the gun practice of 
his battery, and is an efficient gunner ; also that he was present on 
parade (unless absent by leave of his commanding officer with the 
approval of the Secretary of State) on the day of inspection. During 
the first year of service attendance at 30 drills, of which 24 should 
be gun drills, should be substituted for the conditions above 
enumerated. 

In the event of such further aid being obtained, commanding 
officers should be permitted to expend the grant under the following 
heads : — Head quarters. Drill grounds. Care and repair of arms. 
Construction of expense magazines. Store ro«ms. Gun and drill 
sheds. Expenses incidental to target practice. Articles for repository 
exercises. Cost of conveyance of men and guns, on duty. Accoutre- 
ments and clothing. 

That in the event of any corps being desirous of expending the whole 
or any portion of the Government grant in clothing, sealed patterns 
of colour applicable to the four branches of the service should be 
issued, to which such corps should be required to conform. 

That all corps in the receipt] of the Government grant should be 
required to adopt accoutrements approved by the Secretary of State, 
and all corps belonging to administrative battalions to adopt such 
colour as the Lord Lieutenant shall direct. 

That in addition to all other allowances, a sum not exceeding 4s per 
head per annum for each member who has been certified as efficient, 
in any corps where the head-quarters are distant beyond five miles 
from the place of meeting of the administrative battalion to which 
it belongs, should be granted to the commanding officer of the 
battalion in aid of the expenses of conveying the members uf such 
corps to battalion drills. 

That the adjutant should be responsible to the War Office, in the event 
of his being employed to act as paymaster, for all sums received on 
account of such corps, snd for their having been expended strictly 
according to regulation, and that he should be put o» the same 
footing as an adjutant of disembodied militia. 
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A witness of long and distinguished service in the Army, who is now the 
adjutant of an administrative battalion in the midland counties, has spoken 
in strong term^ of the inefficiency 0/ many of the drill instructors attached 
to volunteer corps ; and he has suggested that a school of drill instructors 
should be formed, somewhat on the same principle as the School of 
Musketry at Hythe. We consider this suggestion deserving the attention 
of Your Majesty's Secretary of State ; but in the meantime we recommend 
that special provision should be made for training non-commissioned officers 
as drill instructors, and that all drill instructors should be attested to serve 
for a period of three years. 

We also recommend that the drill instructors at present attached to corp 
in an administrative battalion should as soon as possible be placed under the 
orders of the officer commanding the battalion, who should have the same 
power and authority when visiting any corps of his battalion for the purpo 
of inspection as he now exercises at a battalion parade. 

The system now in operation, under which officers appointed by the 
Secretary of State to inspect volunteers corps examine and report upon the 
competency, or otherwise, of officers or non-commissioned officers of the 
corps so inspected, such examinations being conducted in the field, and all 
cases of marked incompetency being brought confidentially to the notice of 
the Secretary of State, is of essential importance, and ought to be strictly 
maintained. 

We recommend that in order to afford to volunteers every possible 
assistance in acquiring a more perfect knowledge of drill and of our military 
system, and with the view of promoting that cordiality and feeling of con- 
fidence in each other, which would be of vital importance to the regular 
troops and volunteers in co-operating against an enemy, volunteer corps 
should, wherever practicable, be united with troops of the line for exercise 
and instruction, as already sanctioned by the Secretary of State with the 
concurrence of the. General Commanding-in-Chief. 

We have much satisfaction in reporting that arrangements have been 
made in some parts of the kingdom between officers commanding corps of 
artillery volunteers and the farmers, gentry, and others, for obtaining a 
supply of horses and oxen, when requisite, for the purpose of moving guns 
of position, free of expense to the Government j and we are of opinion 
that such arrangements should be encouraged and extended wherever 
possible. 

We have also been informed that there are a number of men on the sea 
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coast and in various parts of the country, who are desirous of learning their 
drill at ship's guns, but who are ineligible for the Royal Naval Reserve ; 
and we think such men should be encouraged to avail themselves of an 
opportunities offered them by the Admiralty of acquiring a knowledge o 
ship gim drill, and should be embodied in the existing batteries of artillery 
volunteers on the coast. 

It appears in evidence that numerous cadet corps have been established 
in connection with volunteer corps, and public and other schools, and we 
suggest that, having regard to the future strength and permanence of the 
Volimteer Force, encouragement should be given to the formation of such 
cadet corps. 

We also think it desirable, that those corps which are fit for it should 
take part occasionally in brigade and divisional field days ; but evidence 
having been given to the effect that the subsequent attendance at regimental 
parades is apt to fall off, we are ot opinion that brigade and divisional field 
days should, as much as possible, be postponed until the close o( the 
battalion drill season. 

We are also of opinion that in order to ensure a good average muster, 
and to obviate the breaking up of companies in battalion drills, it is 
desirable to raise the strength of companies in consolidated battalions. 

In measuring the amount of further pecuniary assistance to the Volunteer 
Force which this Commission humbly recommends to Your Majesty, 
reference has been had solely to the maintenance of the present efficiency 
of the Force as regards its strength and discipline. If it be desirable that 
any positive limit should be placed upon the total number of the force, the 
duty and responsibility of deciding that question must rest exclusively with 
the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

The permanence and efficiency of a Volunteer Force must essentially 
depend upon the sympathies of the public, and upon the general support, 
whether pecuniary or other, to which those sympathies give rise. The 
Volunteer movement, in its progressive advance to its present condition, 
has been materially aided by the efforts and contributions of those who, 
from age or other circumstances, have found themselves precluded from 
giving their personal senrice, and the further aid now recommended by thii 
Commission would fail to accomplish its intended purpose if it weakened 
that general support on the part of the community at large. 

We also beg leave to refer, as nffordrng further explanation of the reasons 
u^K)n which our Report is founded, to the evidence^ documentary and oral, 
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collected by this Commission, and which constitutes the appendix to this 
our Report. 

(Signed) EVERSLEV. DUOIE. HARQINGE. 

ELCHO. OVERSTONE. 

EDWARD PLEVDELL BOUVERIE. 

WALTER B. BARTTELOT. 

A. I. CAMPBELL. 

(i. A. WETHERALL, Lieut. General. 

U. EYRE, Major General. 

W. M. S. MACMURDO. 

E. W. HARCOURT. 

Although I agree to the Report generally, I cannot sign it without 
stating that I consider a capitation grant open to objection on principle, 
and of doubtful efficacy for the object it is desired to attain. 

I also think that the proposed amount (bearing in mind the aid already 
given) is in excess of the actual requirements of the force. 

With this qualification I have signed the Report. 

H. EYRE, Major General. 

» 

I have been unable, in consequence of illness, to attend the meetings of 
the Commission ; but, on a consideration of the printed evidence, I agree 
in the recommendations of the Report. 

ADAM S. GLADSTONE, 

Lieut. Colonel. 

The publication of this report was hailed with great satisfac- 
tion by Volunteers and the general public. The point had 
now been gained of the recognition of the service to support 
out of the public purse. At the same time many felt that the 
question had not been satisfactorily put to rest, but yet were 
content to wait and give the new proposals a trial. In the year 
following on the Sth of May, " a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the Acts relating to the Volunteer Force in Great Britain," 
prepared and brought in by the Marquis of Hartington and the 
Judge-Advocate General, was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons and ordered to be printed, and on the 21st of July 
following, aft^r some alterations, it had passed both Houses of 
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Parliament and received Her Majesty's sanction ; and, immedi- 
ately thereon appeared a new order in council by Her Majesty 
fixing new Regulations. The main feature of the new legisla- 
tion was to reduce the drills of "efficient" Volunteers to nine 
instead of eighteen, and to fix the training of a recruit at not 
less then thirty drills. In the former regulations under the Act 
44, George III., c. 54, no provision was made for musketry 
training. In the new Regulations this training was made com- 
pulsory, but while a Volunteer efficient at drill was rewarded by 
a capitation grant of 20s, he got los additional if he passed 
through the laid down course of musketry at the target. These 
regulations remained in force till 1873, when every Volunteer 
was required to go through the musketr}^ course, and the 20s 
efficient was abolished for one class of efficients at 30s. The 
draft scheme of efficiency was laid before Parliament, June 9th, 

and approved by Her Majesty's order in Council dated 27th 

» 

July. 

The effect of these measures was seen at once. Corps which 
seemed moribund started into new life. Regiments whose 
members were ashamed to appear in shabby uniforms, turned out 
splendidly and efficiently equipped, and the ranks were filled 
once more with the finest military material in the country. 

From this period the Volunteer ** movement " may be said 
to have given place to the Volunteer institution. It was still 
felt that the grant made under the new Act was not sufficient to 
maintain the force in its full efficiency, although command- 
ing officers were quite prepared to make the experiment and be 
so far thankful for the boon they had obtained. The new regu- 
lations under the Act 1863 now allowed the Volunteers ammu- 
nition to the extent of 90 rounds, per man, with the liberty to 
purchase an extra supply at cost price. Drill Instructors were 
further now paid out of the public funds, but all other battalion 
and range expenses had to be provided out of the capitation 
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grant, or from the funds of the corps, where such funds existed, 
and where they did not exist out of the pockets of the officers. 
Still, the increased demands the military authorities made upon 
their diligence and acquirements developed new wants and yet 
greater needs. Most of the corps, from experience, fixed the 
' smallest limit of a grant at 30s per man. Others, however, who 
held the rather fanciful opinion that Volunteers, officers and men, 
should really provide their own outfit — so far as mere uniform 
went — ^professed to be content with 20s. The Government 
went half way with either and made a minimum ot 20s 
for what they termed efficiency ; and a maximum of 30s for 
what they termed extra-efficiency. It would have been better 
at the very first to have ignored the 2 jS efficients, and insisted 
oh every efficient not only being capable of drilling in the ranks 
but capable also of going through the musketry course and fir- 
ing at the range. Hence a new agitation arose, or rather the old 
one never ceased ; for those not content with the small capita- 
tion grant they received, continued to demonstrate and remon- 
strate against the inadequacy of the sum. Volunteer com- 
manding officers held frequent meetings in London and the 
large towns and cities of the country, till the anomaly was seen, 
at which military men sneered, of a military body agitating in 
order to compel the Government they served to supply them 
with more money. Deputations waited time after time on the 
War Department and pressed their claims upon the Govern- 
ment It was urged again and again, and figures were produced 
by the Metropolitan commanding officers as well as the princi- 
pal officers of the movement in the large and populous localities 
to show the utter inadequacy of 20s a year per man to support 
regimental outlay and supply uniforms. No doubt it was 
urged on the other hand, that every Volunteer had the option 
of earning for his corps 30s by training himself at the targets 

2 R 
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up to the point of extra-efficiency, but even then the chance of 
failure had to be taken into account. 

Among the later claims made upon Government these were 
not stated at],less than 30s per man, while a strong party held out 
for 40s ', and this undoubtedly is a small enough estimate if the 
force is to be encouraged in their training by occasional field- 
days and sham fights. No doubt the Volunteer after he has 
learned his drill likes to see the tactics of the field for which 
his drill sergeant has been preparing him through maiiy weary 
and unattractive hours of the goose step, and the formation of 
fours. At last Mr Cardwell gave some encouragement of a con- 
sideration of the Auxiliary service in the new schemes in pro- 
gress in 187 1, for the re-organization of our whole military 
system. 

CONCLUSION. 

The effect of the encouragement given the Volunteers by the 
Act of 1863, however, raised the force from 162,935 at the close 
of that year, to 170,544 in the year following, and the increase 
went steadily on till the close of 1868, when the maximum en- 
rolments were reached of 199,194. Of these enrolments 
170,298 were efficients and 102,224 extra-efficients. During 
the five years the efficients had increased from 113,511 to the 
number stated, and the extra had risen up from 47,87 1. In 
fact commanding officers had found that mere efficients were 
unprofitable, and began not only to discountenance them in the 
corps but to improve them entirely out of their commands, and 
many Colonels refused to permit non-efficients to cumber their 
drill grounds and rifle ranges. Thus the Volunteers were 
yearly becoming a more efficient body, arid were thoroughly 
prepared to accept any scheme which allowed them sufficient 
support on the principle which the War Office still further de- 
veloped in their measures of 1870, of payment by results. 
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A class of objectors had put forward the most untenable argu- 
ment that money grants to the Volimteers destroyed the character 
of the service as a Volunteer service. No doubt when Gen. Peel 
issued the permission of the Government to form Volunteer 
corps, the permission was burdened with the condition that no 
part of the necessary outlay for Volunteering was to fall on the 
publicpurse. Thiscondition, however, wehaveseenwasabrogated 
almost immediately, for the Government saw the necessity of 
giving 2$ per cent of rifles per enrolled, then 50 per cent, and 
by the end of the year 1859 the full quota of rifles per enrolled 
strength. The principle it was seen would not work; and while 
the Volimteer gave his time to the service of his country out of 
pure patriotism, it was certainly unreasonable of the public to ex- 
pect that he should also provide the implements and machinery 
necessary to reader that service. The British Army and Navy 
throughout is boasted of as a Volunteer Service, notwithstanding 
the adequate pay and rewards provided by the public, and yet 
no one on that account has ever attempted to deride the Army 
and Navy of Great Britain as other than patriotic and Volunteer 
Services. 
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RULES OF THE ST. MILITIA SOCIETY, 1846. 

Note to Page S8. 

Rule 1st — Name, Office-bearers, and Annual Meeting. — This 

Society shall be denominated the St. 's Militia Society. Its 

managers shall consist of a President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
with a Committee of Twelve-seven being a quorum,-who shaU 
be appointed at the annual meeting, to be held upon . 

Rttle 2nd — Persons eligible as Members. — All persons liable to 
be ballotted, who may be resident within the Parliamentary bounds 

of , shall be eligible as Members, upon payment of 2s 6d as 

Entry-money. 

Rule 3bd — ^Meetings |of Managers, and General Meetii^. — The 
President shall have power at all times of calling the Managers 
together for the transaction of business, and shaJl call General 
Meetings when thought necessary by the Managers, or upon having 
presented to him a memorial to that effect signed by at least twelve 
of the Members. 

Rule 4th — Amount to be Paid for Protection. — Previous to 
every Ballot, the Managers shall determine the amount to be paid 
by each member for his protection, from the ballot, and also the 
manner and time of payment. Should the sum agreed upon be 
afterwards found insufficient, it shall be in the power of the Mana- 
gers to make such further call upon the members as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Rule 5th — ^Procuring Substitutes. — It shall be the duty of the 
Managers to procure Substitutes for such of the Members as may 
be drawn, but in cases where Substitutes cannot be obtained, they 
must pay the penalty prescribed by Act of Parliament. 
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Rule 6th — ^Ballotted Members. — When a Member reoeiyes 
official intimation that he is ballotted, he must, within twenty-four 
hours after receiving his summons, transmit tiie same, along with 
his ticket, to the Bmident Secretary or Treasurer, under a penalty 
of 5s. 

Rule 7th — ^Exemption of Members from Payment. — When a 
Member is Ballotted, he shall be relieved from further payment to 
the Society. 

RxTLB 8th — Members Leaving Town. — ^Members who may remove 
from — » shall continue entitled to the privileges of the Society 
upon paying regularly the calls made upon them by the Managers. 

RxTLB 9th — ^Depositing Funds. — ^The funds shall be lodged in 
Bank in the name of the Society, and all drafts shall be signed by 
the Treasurer, and countersigned by the President and Secretary. 

Rule 10th — Society's Affidrs. — At every meeting a docquetted 
account of the Society's afijEurs must be produced by {he Treasurer, 
who shall, if required, give security for his intromissions. 

RxTLE 11th — Forfeiture of Privileges. — Should a Member fail in 
paying any of the calls made by the Managers, he shall forfeit all 
title to a participation in the benefits of the Society. 

Rule 12th — Dissolution of Society. — The Society may be dis- 
solved by a majority of its Members, at a General Meeting held for 
that purpose ; but three months' notification of a motion to that 
efiect must be given to the Managers. 

Rule 13th — Settlement of Disputes. — In cases of disputes be* 
tween the Society and any of its Members, two men shall be chosen 
by each party, and these shall chose a fifth, all of whom must be 
above forty-five years of age, and the decision therefrom shall be 
held final. 

Rule 14th — Admission of Members. — The Rules shall be Sub* 
scribed by each Member on Admission, when he shall receive a 
ticket, signed by the President and Secretary, containing the date 
of his admission, together with the name, object, and date of insti- 
tution of the Society. 

Rule 15th — Alteration of Rules. -^The above Rules may bo 
altered or amended at a General Meeting, on three months' notice 
to that effect being given to the Managers* 
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THE BATTLE OF GARSCUBE, 

Note to Fage 49, 

Db. Strang, in his " Glasgow and Its Clubs/' recounts, in a moat 
amusing way, the story of ** The Battle of Garscube," from 
** Reminiscences of a Member of the Grog Club." The muster and 
march of the Volunteers of that day to the front is thus described — 
I was stopped in the street a little after one o'clock by a friend, who, 
with a face as long as a yard stick, communicated the fact that a 
serious disturbance had that day taken place in the parish of New 
Kilpatrick ; and that the rioters, when the messenger left the place, 
were threatening to set fire to the house of Lord President Camp- 
bell, at Garscube, his lordship having incurred the displeasure of 
the populace for carrying the Militia Act into operation, in his ca- 
pacity as Deputy-Lieutenant of the county. While busily conversing 
upon the subject, and discussing the means that would be resorted 
to for preventing such outrages, the sound of distant drums and 
fifes was heard advancing from the West to the East-end of the city, 
and on listening I immediately recognised the well-known assembly 
rattle of the Royal Glasgow Volunteers. I took instant leave, and 
hurried home to don my regimentals, and to attend to the summons. 
.... On arriving at George Square, which was the place of 
rendezvous, I found an unusually large assembly of the corps, all of 
whom were in high spirits, and eager for the fray. Three hundred 
bayonets were present. . . . The Volunteers being successively 
ordered to "prime and load," ** fix bayonets," " shoulder arms," 
and '* by sections on the left backwards wheel," the word "March" 
was given, and off we paced boldly to face the foe. . . . The 
day was one of those more in unison with the climate of Italy than 
of Scotland. There was not a single cloud in the visible horizon, 
nor a breath of wind to temper the rays of a scorching sun. The 
soldiers, unaccustomed to the tight-lacing of their scarlet jackets, 
and laden with heavy muskets and well-filled cartouche boxes, had 
not proceeded far on their march before every individual felt him- 
self in an unusually " melting mood," and at length when the corps 
approached the spot which was to prove the field of its fame, every 
mouth was as parched as though it had been subjected to the sirocco 
of the Arabian Desert, while every eye looked more eagerly for an 
engagement with a tavern or a rivulet than with a rebel or a 
rioter. On approaching the Bridge of Garscube, the Colonel halted 
the regiment, and sent forward a detachment to reconnoitre. The 
light company to which I belonged having been selected for this im- 
portant duty, we hurried on at double-quick ; and, in due confor- 
mity with the established rules of military tactics, took possession, 
without opposition, of the bridge as the key to a position on the 
right bank of the Kelvin. When the regiment reached the tet^ de 
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pontf the Oolonel looked on every hand for the enemy, but lo t not 
even the ghost of a rioter came within the range of his visual 
organs. A few idle women chattered in knots, and criticised with 
apparent delight our dusty and broiling condition, while a band of 
boys, relieved from school, hailed us with the reiterated and ele- 
gant salutation of " The Brosey WeaA)ers" . . . No sooner 
had we grounded arms at the bridge than a council of war was sum- 
moned to consider ulterior proceedings, and particularly the best 
means of defeating the annoying attacks of General Hunger, and 
combating the no less terrific onsets of his fearful auxiliary Thibst. 
The result of the conference was a resolution, carried nem, co7k,f 
that while a small party should be left to keep the rallying point of 
the bridge, the remainder should be permitted to ferret out for 
themselves what was individually requisite. Three hundred 
soldiers, with stomachs like those of a cormorant, and throats as 
dry as a potsherd, would have required a land more celebrated for 
mUk and honey than that around Garscube. As it was, however, 
each individual seemed determined to eater for himself, and no 
sooner was the order given for a general forage than off flew the 
whole Volunteers, like locusts, over the face of the country. At 
least a dozen red coats werd seen hiUetUiiy themselves on every farm 
house, draining their chums, and storing away their cheese and 
bannocks ; while the few public-houses scattered along the road- 
side were relieved on that memorable day of all their stale beer, 
sour porter, and hnrnphed ham. . . . The foraging company to 
which I belonged consisted of two besides myself. One of these 
was an individual whose rosy cheeks bore indubitable tokens of 
having taken regular toll of everything that had passed through his 
mouth ; while the other had jaws so lank and skinny that they 
might have served for a lantern. The former, bating an un- 
conquerable propensity to breaking the third commandment, was an 
honest-hearted Christian, and a universal favourite ; while the latter 
was a French emigre, with all the politesse and prejudices of the 
ancient regime. Besides being a Frenchman, he also played on the 
the French-horn, on account of which he had been admitted to the 
hand. Having remarked some blue smoke coming through a thicket 
of trees, and judging wisely that a snug cottage would li^ there em- 
bosomed, we made a steeple-chase for the spot, and soon found our- 
selves in the audience chamber of a bustling matron engaged in 
freeing a large churn of its butter. * * Gnde save us, gnidwif e ! " 
exclaimed my paunchy friend ^s we entered the apartment; '' I fin* 
we're jist come in the nick o' time ! Lord, woman, gi'e us a waught 
o' that soor milk as fast as you like, for weVe on the point o' chok- 
ing. What a deevil o' a het day this has been for marching ! " 
" What brocht ye sae far frae hame on sic a day ? " said the matron 

t'estingly; "an whan ye left it, wha obleeged ye to bear sic a 
mrden ? We kintra folk are no sae taen up wi' sodgering. We 
would rather bide at hame an min' oor wark. You're no come. I 
ho^e, to countenance thae fules that wud tak' dor gudemen awa' frae 
their hames against their ain will, and the will o' theJAlmighty— 
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that would mak oor bairiia faitherlesB an' oorselvea widows ? It'a a 
bonny like Btoiy, indeed. Tak my word for't^ nae gude can oome 
o' this Militia trade. It's quite oontraiy to baith the law and the 
Gk>Bpel. If you're come to talk to the gudeman about the mai- 
ter, I maun tell ye he's no at hame, nor winna be; so you'U just tak 
your drap drink an' gang your wa's, " " Pardonnez moi, Madame" 
whispered Monsieur CoUon, advancing towards the alarmed matron, 
kneeling down and kissing her hand ; '' V<yu8 vous trompez assv/re- 
ment ; you mak von gran' mistake, madame. By gar ye come to 
dis house not like dee Volewrs to rob you of every ting, far less of 
Mouneur Voire ma/rie. Oh Mon Dim ! de tout, de Umt, We do 
not vant your husband at all. Ah^ vomme wnis etes jolie^ avmahU ! 

aueU hea/tix yeux I By gar " "Tuts, man, get up an' dinna 

be fashions," interruj^ted the matron. *' Are ye daft or slaiket i 
What is't yer're haverih' aboot ? I dinna understan' thae blethers 
at a'. See and lay your lugs in that bicker. Ton look as tho' ye 
werena that ower often hame at meal time ; an' since ye tell me ye 
hae naething to sae to the gudeman, I maun e'en try to bring you 
something better, as I jalouse your walk will hae gien ye a 
droutii like the packman's." Having offered our best thanks for the 
dame's kindness, she placed before us a large kilhock, a basketful of 
oaten cakes, and a bottle of mountain dew, to which my joUy com- 
panion and I paid our instant obeisance. The '' gadewiie," seeing, 
the Frenchman rather bashful and backward in partaking of the 
feast, turned towards him, and said, ** Come, come, Maister Scan- 
tocreesh, jist fa' tae, like yer freen' uiere, an' dinna k-t vour mo- 
desty wrang ye." "Ah Madame, wns me flatte froj>,' said the 
musician. " By gar, you do me infinite honour. This bottermilk^ 

gaking a draught) is beautiful — auperh, magnijique. Pretty well ! 
is is your vin au poAfs, tCest ce pas f Permit me to drink your 
go-to-hel'." " Tuts, man, what are you gabbing at!" said the, 
matron. ''Tak' yotur pick and your drap, and keep your palavers] 
to them that understan' them." Monaieur Oollon immediately' 
drew in a chair and commenced operations ; and, in the true spirit 
of Dougald Dalgetty, tucked in what might at least serve him for 
the next twenty-four hours. Thinking that the repast, on the 
musician's part, merited a digester, I pointed to the bottle, and 
suggested to hun the propriety of taking some of the stomach- 
soothing elixir. "Pardonnez moi, Monsieur," said the French- 
man, shrugging his shoulders, " dat hlue ruin, as de Inglishman 
call it ; it do always put my whole head tojiyurs, in one flame. I 
vill rader take von other drop of the Scottish vm du pa/ys," So 
sajdng, he approached the chum, which was standing at an angle of 
about 75 degrees, for the more effectually freeing it of its contents. 
"What?" said my rosy-cheeked companion, "more of that stuff yet ? 
Lord save us ! That's awfu' ! " ** JVe derangez vous pas, I love dis 
ver moch,and will new tak' von oder gran' drink of it," putting his 
hfond into the churn. The ^dewife, seeing the Frenchman's 
powdered wig and jaundiced visage within the preqincts of what 
she of all things considered sacred to cleanliness, and hearing iam 

2s 



lapping the buttermilk, ran towardB him, exolaiming, " Deili in 
the worrie-oow ! Is he saun to pollute my hail kim o' mulk wi' 
his Ul-faured, greasy gab and moosty pash?'' whilst she accom- 

Sanied the exclamation with a smart blow on the musician's back, 
lonsieur Oollon, eager at the draught, and about precisely poised 
on the chum, no sooner received the blow than it threw him off his 
balance, and, to the utter dismay of all present, he was instantly 
seen to pop h ni foremost into the gapinff vessel ! The Frenchman's 
heels were, of course, the next moment kicking in the air, while a 
loud gurgling noise issued from the churn that demanded instant 
attention. In the twinkling of an eye I dashed forward and seized 
the musician by the limbs, and with one effort extricated the poor 
fellow from his wooden surtout. . . . The matron was in the 
deepest distress at being the innocent cause of such a mishap to the 
poor Frenchman. While Monsieur Collon was making up matters 
with the matron and her mirror, the roll of a distant drum awoke 
our attention, and warned us of the necessity of an immediate re* 
treat On regaining the bridge, we learned that the troop of 
the Glasgow Yeomanry Cavalry had, previous to our arrival, dis- 
persed the whole pitchfork band of malcontents, who, after burning 
the parish records of Kilpatrick, had taken up a position on a 
neighbouring hill. There being no further da^er apprehended, 
the Colonel, afber a lengthy harangue, gave the welcome words — 
'' Right about, face," and off marched the Volunteers at a smart 
pace for the city. As we trudged along the road, more oocupied 
with the freaks of the foray than the feats of our prowess, a furious- 
looking dog was seen to rush down from a farm steading a little off 
the road. On observing its approach I instantly halted, and calling 
out to my paunchy companion, ''Huzza, Gilchrist ! there's an 
enemy at last for you ! Will you meet him ? " '* By-gom, that's 
an awfu' ill-faured neebour," said my fkend. ** Shall it be blood V* 
and, without waiting a reply, up went the musket to his shoulder, 
off went the shot, but, alas ! on came the mastiff^ The danger was 
immiuent ; the dog looked as bold as a lion. '' Charge bayonets ! " 
cried I. '' A la victoire !" blew M. CoUon, and in a moment the 
supposed disseminator of hydrophobia received such a ticking of 
the steel as sent him to the right-about. My portly friend, how- 
ever, determined that no quarter should be given, and made 
another fearful thrust at the retreating foe. Happily for the dog, 
but unfortunately for the Volunteer, the lunge missed its object, 
the steel pierced the earth, and over went my friend headforemost 
into the ditch, at the expense of his bayonet, which snapped, under 
the pressure of seventeen stone ! After this tulzie, nothu^ re- 
m irkable hajjpdued till we arrived within a mile of Glasgow. Here, 
however, a scene occurred that is fresh in ray recollection, while it 
still occasions considerable merriment among the small knot of 
septuagenarians that gazed upon it then. The rearguard, having 
telegraphed the approach of cavalry, and learning it was the Glas- 
Kow Light Horse, the Colonel wheeled us into line, and when the 
dragoons were in the act of passing, ordered a general salute. The 
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glittering of the firelocks, and the noise of the music, created very 
considerable oonfasion. But if the majority of this troop of 
chasseurs felt rather uneasy in their saddles, there was in particular 
in the rear one whose position and countenance betokened any- 
thing but security and seft-possession. The Galloway this awkward 
wight bestrode, being as fiery as the proboscis of her rider, no sooner 
fixed her eye on so many new faces than she showed an ardent dis- 
position to dissolve immediately her copartnery. The perilous 
prancings and curious curvettings that succeeded having attracted 
the attention, what was the astonishment of all to find that the 
Light Dragoon was no other than the would-be Bailie Lawbroad. 
Guiltless ahke of the rules of Gambado andPembroke, the tailor soon 
lest command of his steed, while the persfiiad&rs — ^from the early 
habit which their wearer had acquired of drawing up his legs when 
in danger — having been brought to bear rather unceremouiously 
on the flanks of the mare, made her throw up her heels and eject 
the rider from his saddle. The animal findmg the rider embracing 
rather too kindly round the neck, set off at full gallop, aud it was 
now a hundred guineas tu a goose thai the chasseur would ere a few 
minutes be gazetted a fidd officer. To the foutpads, as the Volun- 
teers were opprobiously designated by their brethren on horseback, 
the appearance of a trooper charging in the manner of the Deacon 
was anything but gall and wormwood, and no sooner did the corps 
recognise the copper nose of the Snip in a John Gilpin attitude than 
they, in defiance of all order, simultaneously roared out — '* There 
goes the tailor riding to Brentford ! " The loud shout, followed by 
the louder bang of the bass drum, having put more metal into the 
Galloway's heels, she soon shot ahead of the troop ; and having 
shied, and fiung up her heels at an abrupt turn of the road off went 
the tailor over a hedge into a cornfield, and on went the nuure 
over the toll-bar, to the com chest, which she soon reached, to the 
utter consternation of the snip's anxious consort, who awaited his 

arrival The corps, on reaching its usual place of 

rendezvous, was immediately dispersed, while the soldiers hurried 
home to calm the fears of their wives, mothers, and sisters. In the 
evening the club-rooms of the city rang with unusual mirth and 
jollity. Each roof re-echoed back the scenes of the day and of 
the foray ; but, among them all, none occasioned more fun and 
laughter than the tale of the chum and the promotion of the tailor. 
Thus began, and thus ended, the ever-memorable day of '* The 
Battle of Garscube " — a day unstained with blood, unsurpassed by 
heat, alike famous for its foray and for the capture of one prisoner ; 
a day, in short, which proved the brightest gem in the garland of 
Glasgow Volunteer glory. . . . The corps which so eminently 
distinguished itself on that eventful occasion scarcely survived the 
close of the century which gave it birth, while the generality of 
happy faces that grinned with delight at the ludicrous plight of 
Deacon Lawbroad, have now, as Hamlet says, " few left to mock 
their grinning ;" and had I not perhaps been reminded the other day 
of the immortal action of this gallant corps, by perusing the 



eqiiato jtoaflUet t d€»d of iU iKiimty en tlie wall oi the Bojal Uir- 
mary HaU, inight powibly lutve never 4reamed of beocmung the 
humble aoneliat of ita militey gloqr. 



THE ** WET RADICAL WEDNESDAY," AND THE 
DI800MEOS(TS OF THE SHABPSH00TSR6' BIVOUAO. 

Note, to Fage 77. 

Dr. Strang also recounts his own ei^rience as a Volunteer on 
the " Wet Badieal Wednesday " as follows (see Gkunow and Its 
Clubs ") :— 

There is no town in Scotland, Greenock always excepte<L 
which, n^t or wrong, has gained for itself the unenvied 
distinction of being blessed with so much rain as Glasgow ; and 
perhaps on this account some might think that its t^ular saint 
shoula have been St. Swithin instead of St. Mungo. .... 
While the citizens of Glasgow have been hx)m this j>eculiarity of 
climate necessarily deprived but too frequently of the advantages of 
out-door amusements, and while, also, it may be inferred that 
there is not sufficient sunshine to render the sheets like those of 
Paris, the successful scene of constant turmoil and revolution, Uiey 
have, on the other hand, experienced the countervailing blessings 
which heavy outpourings of rain can produce, by dispersing 
monster meetings of malcontents, and putting to the route an in- 
flamed and turbulent mob of the unwashed. On no occasion, per- 
haps, was this better exemplified than in the spring of 1820, and on 
a day, too, which has been happily known by the epithet of the 
'' Wet Radical Wednesday of the West." . . . . As a key to 
the extraordinary excitement that prevailed in Glasgow about the 
period to which we allude, it may be mentioned that, in addition to 
many out-door meetings of the working-classes, called for the osten- 
sible object of ameliorating their concution, and at which orators 
showed to starving men that the only panacea for all their calami- 
ties was to be found in Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliamenta, 
and Vote by Ballot Scarcely a night passed, during the autumn 
and winter of 1819, in which the streets of Glasgow were not 
crowded with an idle populace ready for revolt, or the Magistrates 
reading the Riot Act, and the King's cavalry clearing the thorough- 
fares. .... For several mornings during the end of Mo-r OTh, 
1820, might be seen hundreds of young men, dressed in dark-green 
uniforms and armed with rifles, hurrying through the streets, at 
least an hour before the city bells summoned the labourer to his 
work, in all the eagerness of feverish anxiety towards George 
Square, at that moment the rendezvous of '* The Glai^w Sharp- 
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ihooUffB." Thb Q^}9Qb of thiB eftrly huxyy-BOCurry was to await the 
inrival of the London mail, with bhe view of meeting any emer- 
gency which mijght arise in Glasgow from any threatening or 
rumoured rising in the manufacturing districts of England. - . . 
[n l^e hour of supposed peril, the youthful members of this truly 
National Guard (800 strong) had enrolled themselves ; and about 
dx months previous to the time we would now illustrate, they had 
received at the Barracks their implements of war. . . For 

nany days previous to the famous ** Wet Wednesday " was the 
:he town kept in hot-water by the most threatening reports of ap- 
[NToaohing riot and rebelliim ; and from Sunday morning, when the 
:amous, or rather infamous, inflammatory placard was posted at 
she comer of the streets, all the public works and factories were 
closed, while the miners in and around Glasgow struck work, 
ind wandered through the city in idle crowds, or collected in 
gloomy groups about the coiners of the leading thoroughfares. As 
% safe-guard and protection against lawless aggression, troops were 
oeing called in from every quarter to meet the now imagined ris- 
ing. ! . . The proclamation of the Magistrates, too, ordering 
Ul the shops to be shut at sis, and all the inhabitants to be indoors 
%t seven, instead of tending to inspire courage, created fear, while 
Q^ing rumours from the neighbouring manufacturing towns and 
tallages, of mustering hordes of rebels, increased the general alarm. 
Such was the stato of matters when, on the morning of the 5th of 
April, 1820, as one of the Glasgow Sharpshooters, I leaped at 
&ve o'clock from my bed, at the reveiUe sound of the bugle, and 
liastened to the rendezvous of the regiment. Before six o'clock, 
raw and murky though the morning was, I found myself among 
300 bayonets, drawn up in column of companies, ready to 
ict at a moment's notice. . . . The corps never appeared in 
^eator spirits nor more ready, if need be, to rush against the whole 
Radical pikes that might muster. In silence and suspense the 
Sharpshooters thus stood till at length a messenger arrived declar- 
ing that the London mail had reached the Cross, and that as yet 
[dl was quiet in England. The arms were instantly grounded, 
bayonets unfixed and returned, and the order for dismissal given, 
with a caveat, however, that the Green continuations should not be 
doffed, but should be worn during the day, to meet any sudden 
emergency that should arise. And, Heaven knows, not a few 
Dccurred on that eventful Wednesday before the city clocks had 
chimed miidnight. . . . The civic authorities, alarmed for the 
safety of the city, sat in solemn conclave during the whole day, in 
the Buck's Head Hotel, while the military chiefs held their council 
of war within the same place. Pickets of Dragoons rode out on all 
the roads leading to and from the town, to bring in every informa- 
tion they could collect, and especially to announce the approach of 
any body of Kadicals that might be marching towards the city. At 
length, just as the clock struck three, a rumour flew like lightning 
through the town that thousands were on the road from Paisley, 
and would ere long enter the city. The very whisper of such intel- 
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ligence created a iiniyersal panic. Shopkeepers at once put on 
their cdiutterB, locked their shops, and hurried home. The princi- 
pal streets presented the image of a siege. In a few minutes the 
Horse Artillery rattled along the causeway, and took up a position 
at each end of the bridge across the Clyde ; while strong bodies of 
both cavalry and infantry hurried down at double quick to support 
this important position. The buglers of the Sharpshooters blew the 
assembly call, and hundreds of green-coated soldiers might be seen 
hastening to George Square. The whole day was gloomy and 
showery ; but at this moment the windows of heaven opened and 
poured down such a torrent of rain as fairly cleared the streets of 
all loiterers^ and left scarcely a soul thereon except the military, 
who, if they then encountered neither gun, pike, sabre, or horsefly^ 
met with as severe a ducking as ever fell to the lot of any one who 
ever wore a uniform. The watery saint had, in fact, taken forcible 
possession of the skies, and seemed determined to use his powers 
as long as he could, and so effectually did he use them, that by four 
o'clock the redoubtable FalstafOlan army of Paisley malcontents had 
dispersed into thin air, while the Military had returned to their 
quarters, and the Sharpshooters to their homes. . . • On my 
arrival at my own house, where I found a group of anxious faces 
ready to welcome me, I soon doffed my dripping uniform, which I 
oi;dered to be placed before a blazing lire, and having donned my 
usual attire sat down to a comfortable repast, in the hope of havins^ 
nothing to do but go to bed, of which, from having caught a bad 
cold and sore throat, I was in some need. Under this comfortable 
belief, I scarcely allowed the city clocks to strike nine before I con- 
sented to put my feet in hot water, swallow a gruel, and place my 
wearied limbs under the blankets. Forgetful of the past and of the 
future, I soon began to slumber, if not to sleep, when, just as I had 
arrived at a state of semi-unconsciousness, methought I heard the 
echo of a bugle call. Was it a dream or a reality ? It was impossi- 
ble for some minutes to tell. But, alas ! another fell blast re- 
sounded on my ear, and I at once awoke to the certainty that I 
must, in spite of sore throat and all other ills, again leave my com- 
fortable and health-restoring resting place, and prepare for another 
threatening conflict. I rang instantly for a light, which was at 
once brought, and on its arrival I espied my dried regimentals gap- 
ing to receive the limbs of the already exhausted f eather-bed'soldier> 
and at once leaped into my Lincoln-green attire, buckled on my 
accoutrements, and seizing my rifle, which always stood by my bed- 
side, sallied forth to the street, where, meeting a knot of those resi- 
dent in the same locality, we fixed our bayonets and hurried on^ 
fearless of danger, towards the monument of the hero of Oorunna. 
The night, like the afternoon, was dark and dismal. The wind bleW| 
and the rain rattled on the house-tops. The gutters rushed like 
rivulets, and scarce a lamp was able to withstand the extinguishing 
blast. . . . On reaching the Square, which we had now done 
for the third time that day, we were told that, in order to save us 
from the pitiless pelting of the storm, the Quarter-master had got 
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16 neighbouring church of St. George's open for our reception, 
id right glad were we to learn that we had so near a prospect of 
(Cred shelter. The scene which met the eye within this ecclesias- 
oal edifice was perhaps the most striking that can be imagined, 
ach pew was crowded with men fully equipped and ready for bat- 
Q, each with his bayonetted rifle in his hand, eager to know, and 
lady to execute, his coming duty ; a few glimmering candles tended 
• throw an air of gloomy grandeur over the sQent and gaping 
»rps. The whole scene and circumstances recalled Salvator Bosa's 
itriotic group of heroes assembled within the Terrione del Carmine^ 

I the night when Massaniello sat in council deliberating on the 
)erty of Naples ! In the midst of this breathless silence Colonel 
unter ascended the stairs of the pulpit, and from that sacred spot 
Id his patriotic followers that a few minutes before the bugle last 
•unded, a rising had actually taken place in the East part of the 
ty ; that a Radical reveiUe rattle had been beat ; and that a knot of 
en had been seen marching in arms against the King ! In such 
state of matters it was necessary that the corps should remain all 
'epared, in case their services should be required. From the uni- 
trsal cheer which followed these words, it was plain the Sharp- 
looters were ready for every emergency, and long and patiently 
ey waited for the coming foe, but hearing nothing except the 
dting storm, which, however, of itself was sufficient to have put 
e most enthusiastic Radical hors de combat And this, indeed, it 
believed it actually accomplished, for the night passed slowly and 
lently on, tiU at length the Colonel, finding that his corps was not 
lied upon to act, wisely decided upon sending all home except one 
mpany, which, under Captain William Smith, was marched to 
leenSteet to guard the Royal Bank from Radical spoliation — Many 
rious stories have been told of the expedients resorted to by 
ves, mothers, and sisters to retain the gallant Sharpshooters 
thin doors on this critical night. One had his rifie hid ; another 
uld not find his uniform; and another, who had just been married, 
IS urged to remain at home, on the prudent plea that *' on such a 
ght powder would not burn ;" while others were slyly told " that 
ey might fecht on ony nicht but this ! " It is believed, however, 
at in spite of the best efforts used to retain many from the ren- 
izvous, there was scarcely a single individual who did not answer 

his name. Thus commenced, and thus ended, the famous day in 
l<ugow history — a day big with threat enings of riot and rebellion, 

II of a^arm and trepidation to many of her timid inhabitants, re- 
ete with foolish fears of those who ought to have known better 
ings, and marked by a military ardour on the part of the ciiizen- 
Idiers worthy of a better cause and a more dangerous enterprise ; 
day in which the elements conspired to cool excited imaginations, 
id to disperse the handful of miserable malcontents which nought 
it imbecility and madness could have roused to a threatening atti- 
de ; in short, a day which proved that rain and Radicalism cannot 
-exist, and in the event of any similar turmoil being got up, the 
e-engine and a gravitation water-pipe woidd prove a far better 
sans of quelling it than the 6-pounder and the nfle 1 



A RADICAL RAID. 
Note to Page 80, 

The following sketoh, being a '^Reminisoenoe of the Radioal 
Time, 1819-20/' was furnished by the author to the ''Port* 
Glasgow Garland,'* an annual, published in 1845. Some of the 
faots were communioated to him by the old soldier who was watchman 
on the grounds on the occasion, as well as by a medical gentleman 
who visited one of the wounded Radicals. The names and locali- 
ties as given are fictitious. The name of the youn^f man killed was 
Adam Cochran, and of the house attacked, Fozbar, in Renfrew- 
shire : — 

During the years 1819-20, commonly called <'The Radioal 
Time,'' when the county was on the border of open rebellion, those 
visionaries who had chalked out, in fair proportion, a model Govern- 
ment, far surpassing that under which they lived, and who hoped 
to revive the democratic principles of the French Revolution 
once more in Europe, had formed themselves into secret sodetieB ; 
and, notwithstanding the vigilance of Government, they seemed pre* 
pared to drive things forward with a high hand : and they carried 
on their proceedings in open day, in defiance of the authorities and 
the military. Many of the actors in the story about to be related 
are still (1844) alive, and some of them occupy comparatively high 
stations in society ; we shall therefore conceal names and localities, 
and refer only to the main facts. In so bold an undertaking as the 
attempt to overturn a Government and to establish a new era, it 
may safely be premised that many took part in these romantic pro- 
ceedings from no other motive than the excitement thereby pro- 
duced. Inexperienced, rash, hot-headed young men, who had either 
themselves mixed in the daring scenes of the previous war, shortly 
before concluded, or who had heard them narrated by friends or 
companions who had served in them. The time was more one of 
action than of thought, and the very men who hold by the same 
principles to this day, on sober and calm reflection, look back on 
tHat period as one of rashness and folly. Among the means 
adopted for pushing forward the revolutionary cause, one plan was 
that a few of the more daring spirits should patrol the rural dis- 
tricts in quest of arms, and &vy contributions of them on the far- 
mers and gentry. Peter Brown was the son of a respectable trades- 
man, and was doated on by his father. He was an active and a clever 
young man, possibly a little wild and adventurous in his dis- 
position. Unhappily for himself and his family, he mixed himself 
up with others in the political squabbles of the times. The scene 
of operations sometimes assumed the form of an open-air meeting, 
where the dupes, armed with pikes, old fire-arms, and bludgeons, 
were harangued by their designing and often shallow leaders. Not 
confining, however, their operations to meetings, tiiey oceanonaUy 
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Ited the troops and the authorities, throwing stones and mud at 
irregular militia as they passed, and pestering the gentlemen 
ttteers with jeering epithets. Often they indulged in practical 
i, or wanton outrage, by breaking the panes in the windows of 
J reputed loyal, or foolishly destroying public property— the 
t lamps, or the windows of the Town Hall. In fact, there 
ed to be as much youthful blackguardism in these proceedings 
»litical feeling. Probably many of those who professed to be 
kted by the principle of Radical Reform, neither knew nor 
L much of the matter, and . gave their countenance from mere 
or thoughtlessness. Subsequent events of the period, includ- 
hat of Bonny Muir, prove the truth of our view of the matter. 
le squabbles and adventures of the period Peter Brown and his 
iates often mingled for the diversion they afforded, and, possi- 
from a sort of careless belief in the principles expounded. In 

midnight excursions in search of arms, committees existed 
appointed that the malcontents should act by turn. An event, 
ver, occurred » hich, for a time, put a period to these lawless 
ices, in one quarter of the country at least. The mansion-house 
lenbum stands in a retired and solitary spot. It is a plain 
ivy house, surrounded by trees and shrubbery, with a lawn be- 
bhe door. It is 'situated close to a country road, skirting the 
of a hill, and is surrounded by out-houses, and one or two cot- 
•at no great distance. The Iwrd of Glenbum was known to be 
disposed to the Government, and in consequence of the serious 
ition of the country an armed sentinel was appointed to patrol 
rounds for the protection of the property. One evening Peter 
n and his companions were absent from home later than usual, 
heir friends were anxious on their account. That evening the 
family of Glenburn had retired to rest in the hope of security; 
t midnight a party, concealing their numbers under the shades 
iSmess, entered the grounds, aroused the inmates, and alarmed 
by demanding arms. The laird himself appeared at a window 
sxpostulated with the assailants, but they repeated their de> 
is, promising to go away peaceably if granted, and, if not, 
tening violence; one, who seemed the oldest of the party, 
immediately under the window, and insisted on compliance, 
laird said he had arms, and, producing a pair of pistols, said 
should have them, but that he would first empty them, upon 
L he fired the pistols in the air. Those of the party who re- 
5d in the back-ground, thinking themselves fired on, returned 
lots, balls passing through the window close to the squire, and 
ng the roof of the chamber. Several shots were exchanged in 
Bsion. ITie firing soon brought the watchman to the spot, 
with a member of the family, who resided in one of the cot- 

Both were armed. On arriving upon the scene of action the 
3man, in defence of his family, took aim through the he<^e, 
I separated from the road, and fired his piece at the nearest of 
tsaiknts. The Radical party, finding themselves attacked from 
nexpected quarter, and seeing one of their number fall — 

2t 
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several groans announcing that others were wounded — immediately 
retreated. The gentleman who fired the shot, immediately on^pers- 
iug the attacking party, mounted horse and galoped bravely idong 
the infested road, in order to procure the protection of a party of 
dragoons, who very soon arrived. We believe the insurgents mis- 
took the clatter of the messenger's horse's feet for a patrol of 
cavalry, and concealed themselves, so thoroughly were they cowed 
by the events of the night. Shortly after the assailing party had 
left the place, the sentinel, in examining the grounds, saw an object 
in a reclining position lying in a bush. He touched it with hisfilxed 
bayonet. It was a dead man. The fatal bullet from behind the 
hedge had pierced his heart. Next morning it was known that the 
members of Peter Brown's family were in deep distress. His father 
was inconsolable, wringing his hands and calling on the name of his 
beloved, and favourite son, — he had been the victim of the previous 
evening. Several workmen did not appear at their respective places 
of occupation. Various were the excuses made for their absence. 
There was a secret somewhere, and suspicion pointed to that fatal 
evening. Surgeons were cautiously called on, and their hmnane 
feelings appealed to, in behalf of the suffering parties, and they were 
led blindfolded to their patients' bedsides. Some of the medical 
men refused, while others, on humane grounds, complied. The 
same surgeon's advice was seldom tv. ice obtained ; and, 
owing to ^e variety of treatment the patients received, their suf- 
ferings from their wounds were dreadful. For the purpose of con- 
cealment they had to be conveyed on litters from place to place, in 
secrecy, and during the night. Latterly, most of the actors in tiiat 
night's tragedy were smuggled out of the country, as well as many 
more who, after the collapse of their wild schemes, sought safety in 
exile. Many have since returned who are well-known to have 
taken part in the mad and foolish attempts then made. For 
many years after, parties existed who vowed vengeance on the 
head of the brave man who so nobly defended his paternal home. 
He, also, left the country. Such is a brief '' Beminiscence of i3ie 
Radical Time." 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF VOLUNTEER STRENGTH IN 
ARMS IN THE YEARS 1860 TILL 1877. 

Thb War Office Summary of Returns, as now issued, does not go 
further back than 1863. Prior to that peribd, probably, the returns 
sent in to Government cannot be so well relied upon, but Colonel 
MacMurdo, Inspector General of Volunteers, made up tables for 
the use of ^e Volunteer Commission of 1862, for the three previous 
years ending March 30. From these and a return made in a statis- 
tical brochure in 1863, and the official War Office Returns subse- 
quent to 1863, we have compiled the following table, showing the 
enrolled strength in each year of the various arms of the Volunteer 
Force. » 

There is a seeming discrepancy between Colonel MacMurdo's 
figures and those of ti^e brochure referred to in the years 1860 and 
1861, but this may arise from the fact that the former were made 
ap only to 30th March in each year, while the latter were made up 
to Ist June. We only give Colonel MacMurdo's sotals in these 
^earo, the details of the different branches of the service being from 
the other tables referred to. From 1863 downwards, the figures 
ure those of the War Office, and taken from the returns presented 
Annually to Parliament. 



Ye«r. 


Light 
Hone. 


Artillery. 


Engineer. 


Mounted 
Rifle. 


Rifle. 


Total 
Enrolled. 


1860 


885 


19,000 


600 




121,000 


141,505 


— 












ni9,283 


1861 


1490 


25; 825 


3390 


-— 


147,890 


178,595 


— 


— 




— 






*161,400 


1862 


*682 


24,363 , 


2904 


656 


134,096 


162,681 


1863 


728 


26,052 


3757 


548 


131,850 


162,935 


1864 


797 


29,992 


4343 


564 


134,866 


170,544 


1865 


830 


32,010 


4823 


438 


140,383 


178,980 


1866 


843 


33,754 


5233 


434 


141,301 


181,545 


1867 


699 


35,568 


5511 


394 


145,752 


187,864 


1868 


752 


37>884 


6593 


435 


153,530 


199,190 


1869 


667 


37,459 


6789 


387 


149,985 


195,287 


1870 


841 


37,434 


7097 


196 


148,325 


193,893 


1871 


836 


36,897 f 


6632 


159 


148,084 


192,608 


1872 


703 


33,914 


6174 


192 


137,246 


178,279 


1873 


629 


32,930 


6067 


175 


132,136 


171,937 


1874 


556 


33,550 


6301 


175 


134,805 


175,387 


1875 


448 


34,453 


7030 


177 


142,752 


180,080 


1876 


550 


34,622 


7427 


179 


142,723 


185,501 


1877 


429 


35,433 


7960 


144 


148,860 


193,026 



Colonel HacMurdo*8 flgoree. 
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ILITARY KECORD 



AND YOtUNTEER NEWS. 

A PAPER FOB THE ABISY, MILITIA, J, VOLUNTEERS. 



Edited \v CAFUur Jomt Obawvobd, Author of " History of IDefenatra 
Ocganizatlon from the Earliest Times to the Volonteer 

Movement of 1859," &c. 

Thi MiUkfiy :Rbeord and Volunteer News has been establishfid to meet a 
If ant much felt among the Volunteer and Auxiliaiy Services thrpnghout 
tlfe country to have an independent journal specially devoted to the advo- 
.caey of their interests, because it is desirable that the great question of 
National Defence, out of which the Volunteer Force and the Military 
Organization of the past nineteen Tears have sprung, should receive more 
attention than is usually bestowed upon it by tiie general Newspapers of 
the day. 

The MiUtarp Beeord and VokmUer News represents the interests of the 
Military Services generally, and seeks to establish relations at the Head- 
Quarters of the vanous Districts and Brigade Depots, and thereby unite in 
one con^non bond, as they ought to be, the sympathies of the Jugulars, the 
Militia, and the volunteers. Tb the oervides generallv such- a paper must 
be of great value, as it contains all official information issued &om the War 
Offioe^ as well as intelligence of Military arrangements at Headtiuart^rs^of 
Ck>rp8 and Districts. 

No pains is spared to make the journal the most FSBF90T BIB009P OF 
SHOoniira Evmrrs, and for that purfxrae communications have been opened 
up with all the Affiliated Kifle Associations in the world. Efforts are also 
miade to seoure reports of matches in the army, in which rifle shooting thas 
now become, as among Volunteers, an important item of practice and 
recreation. Begulars and Volunteers will thus be enabled to compare the 
skill of their respective Services. 

Communications on matters relating to the Services, Shooting, &c» are 
requested from all parts oi the country. These should be addrestied' to thb 
Eoitor, from whom they will receive the most courteous attention. 

The Arm^ and Auxiliary Forces' Intelligence is ample and authentic ; 
and as the ^rice of One Penny, at which it is publislied, puts the MiUtarp 
Becord within the reach of all, it commands an influential circulation, and 
is a most valuable medium for advertisers. 

Advertisements will be inserted in the MUUary JBecord at Three Shilings 
per inch, shigle column, and liberal Discounts wiU be allowed for frequent 
repetitions. 

The Paper is published everv Wednesday at Tkree a^eloek p.m,, and no 
Advertisement can be received later than Twelve o'clock ox the day of 
publication. 

TERMS OF SITBSCBIFTION-Patablb zn Advanoi. 

One Tear (delivered in Town or Country), 6e. 6d. 

One Half -Year, Do. 3b. 3d. 

One Quarter, Do. Is. 7id. prepaidi 

Money Orders and Cheques to be made payable to John Cbawtobd. 

OFFICE-22 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
To be had of all News Agents, 



GARDINER & 




BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT • 




« 




LOTHiNG Contractors 



TO 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT. 



Estimates, with Samples of Uniforms and Ac- 
coutrements for the Auxilliary Forces, will be sent 
on appliofttion. 

In the case of a contract being extended to 

MORE THA3ff ONE YEAR, or for LARGE QUANTITIES, 

i^pECiAL QUOTATIONS wiU be given. 



ri sQrnw P * ^2 ARGYLE STREET, 

1 to 9 COMMERCIAL ROAD. 

LONDON, i 3i to 38 HIGH STREET, E. 

And 59 & 60 CORNHILL, U. 



ESTABLISHED 1829. 





LEIAIIDER & ION. 

GOLDSMITHS, DI/MOND MEpANTS, 

JEWELLERS, 

SEWSHITHS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 

109 BUCHANAN STREET, 

AND 

3 GORDON STREET, 
a- L -A. S Q- O "W . 



SILVER PLATE, WATCHES, CLOCKS. DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS AND JEWELLERY, &c., 

SUITABLE FOB 

MARRIAGE PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY, CHRISTMAS, 

AND NEW-YEAR GIFTS. 

RIFLE, ARTILLERY, CURLING CLUB & BOWLING 
GREEN PRIZES IN MEDALS, CUPS, &o. 

&c., &c. , 



CANTRELL & COCHRANE, 

CHEMISTS 

AND MINERAL WATER MANUFACTURERS, 

DtTBLIN & BELFAST. 



PtapHeiors fff St. Pcutrieh's Well; and of the Jtassau 

and Cromac Waters, 



rpHESE celebrated Mineral and Aerated Waters 
-^ ape exported to nearly all Countries of the 
World, and are the only waters to be obtained on 
board of the vessels of the principal Home and 
Foreign Shipping Lines. 

GiNGBB AliB, the most popular of all known 
beverages. 

Seltzsb, Potash, and SABSAPARiUiA, the most 
beneficial. 



EXPORT AND SCOTTISH AGENCY-l 

53 SURREY STREET. 

J. J. ANDERSON, Agent. 




JAMES BROWN 

OPTICIAN, &c., 

76 ST. VINCENT STREET, 



OPERA <i FIELD GLASSES, from IDs. 6d. upwards. 

The BINOCULAR TELESCOPE, remarkably rfficisnt for 
Target Practice. 

PocEBT Babombtebs. Pbdohetebs. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

Portable Cooking Apparatus for Tourists and 
Pic-NIc Parties. 



STEREOSCOPES, GRAPHOSOOPES, &c. 

ff^.—SpeettuiUs adapted to tiM Si^kt Sy the 
JjKpraoe^ Optometer^ 



SPORTSMEN'S HEAD-QUARTERS. 



J. D. DOUG ALL, 

QUN & RIFLE MANUFACTURER 

To Efi.E the Frinoe of Wales, and H.B.E. the Duke of Edmbnrgli 
39 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW, 

AND 

59 ST. JAMES' STREET, LONDON, S W. 



BREEGH-LOADING GUNS & RIFLES 

AMMUNITION 

AND ALL REQUISITES FOR THE I\I60RS.' " 



VOLUNTEERS' REQUISITES. 

Repairs, . Adjustingr Sights^ Pulls, VeroieM, 

Guncovers, Pouches, 9tc. 



FISHING TACKLE DEPARTMENT. 

A LABGE SELECTldN OF 

Salmon and Trout Rods, Reels, Lines, and Flies, 

SUITABLE TO VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
FlilES DRESSED TO ORDER. 



EST.A:BL3;SIi:e3D 1760 
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